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PREFACE 


he function envisioned for this book might best be 

expressed by stating first what it is not. The book 
is not planned to furnish another instructional manual on the use of 
the Rorschach method. It does not intend to teach the standard 
mechanics of administering, scoring, and interpreting the test. Rather, 
it is directed to theory-minded readers from the ranks of clinicians 
and general psychologists alike. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the majority of contemporary 
clinicians would find it difficult even to contemplate their field of 
specialization without Rorschach's contribution to it. In fact, for no 
small number, personality assessment and the Rorschach are practi- 
cally synonymous. And yet, paradoxically enough, despite the prom- 
inence accorded to the Rorschach test in their daily work, these psy- 
chologists would be hard pressed if asked to spell out the place of 
their method within the theoretical framework of psychology at large 
and within the psychology of personality in particular. Conversely, 
many general psychologists, active in the area of personality, motiva- 
tion, emotion, and cognition, are rarely aware of what a mine of 
wealth for their own domain can be found within the diversified 
pattern of a Rorschach protocol. 

This surprising lack of contact between two groups equally devoted 
to the study of personality problems becomes at least partially un- 
derstandable when the nature of the test and its history are con- 
sidered. In the spirit of traditional faculty-symptom-oriented psy- 
chology and psychiatry of the second decade of our century, Hermann 
Rorschach set out to devise a method for the measurement of a par- 
ticular psychological function, one that in its extreme manifestations 
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serves as a differential symptom in psychiatric classification: the func- 
tion of imagination. The choice of ink blots for such a purpose also 
has its precedent. However, in the course of his experimentations, 
with conventional methods on a conventional topic, clinical insight, 
supported by the then very new ideas of Freudian-Jungian psycho- 
analysis, soon extended the scope of his research beyond the tradi- 
tions of his time. Keenly cognizant of the individuality of the par- 
ticular person in whom he was observing the imaginative processes, 
Rorschach became impressed with the evidence that the subject's per- 
ceptual reactions, while yielding information about the imagination, 
were at the same time telling a great deal more about the person. 
He began to see the imaginative processes as closly interacting with 
other psychological functions. Recognition of this interaction, in turn, 
meant orientation to a fundamental principle of personality organiza- 
tion, and with this step he found himself right in the midst of the 
broad and complex problems of total-personality functioning. 

We are told that grasping the inner workings of man was a life- 
long concern of Rorschach’s. It is understandable, therefore, how 
exciting the prospect must have been to him that his experimenta- 
tions with ink blots might provide a workable method for attaining 
this goal. Inspired by such perspectives, he threw his full efforts 
into the task: the skills of artist and of scientist blended by the zeal 
of a sensitive, highly gifted man. The result, as we all know, was 
both a comprehensive schema for the representation of the total per- 
sonality and a concrete procedure for measuring individual differ- 
ences among personalities. Rorschach thus discovered a fundamental 
organismic principle independently and in advance of his scientific 
milieu, and, in addition, laid the groundwork for the quantitative study 
of these intricate patterns of personality organization. | 

It is hardly surprising that a revolutionary achievement of such 
magnitude and singularity could not be readily incorporated into the 
conventional psychology of his time. Although Rorschach’s discovery 
remained apart from the main stream of academic psychology over 
the following decades, this did not mean stagnation. The exceptional 
usefulness of the method for personality assessment was soon recog- 
nized and realized in clinical settings, From this basic field of ap- 
plication it has been spreading rapidly into an ever-widening circle 
of psychodiagnostic investigations. 

The extensive and varied use of the method has resulted in the 
accumulation of a vast amount of information about it. The bulk of 
this material is in the form of statistical studies on a broad range of 
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populations tested for every conceivable purpose. The chief value of 
this impressive storehouse of empirical data lies in providing not 
only confirmation but also some modifications and extensions to the 
clinical validity of Rorschach's original interpretative hypotheses. 

In addition to this dominant, primarily solidifying type of devel- 
opment, some noteworthy inroads are being made along frankly ex- 
ploratory and qualitative rather than quantitative lines. The chal- 
lenge of probing for further and further understanding of a person's 
personality, so characteristic of intensive clinical work, is particularly 
stimulated by test material as complex in nature as the Rorschach. 
In this manner, over the years, a good many new ways of looking 
at one aspect or another of the test have been evolved by percep- 
tive clinicians, explicitly or implicitly guided by theoretical assump- 
tions and principles inherent in their particular philosophy of psy- 
chopathology. 

Finally, there are the relative newcomers, the system-oriented Ror- 
schach workers. Centering their interest on the theoretical under- 
pinnings of the instrument, these researchers attempt to relate the 
psychological interpretation of the test variables to ideas and find- 
ings from other areas of psychology, to evolve hypotheses around 
these relationships, and to subject them to experimental scrutiny. 

This book was prompted by the feeling that the time was ripe 
for sorting out and formulating systematically from among these dif- 
ferent sources the material that appeared promising for fostering 
our understanding of the psychological foundations of the method. 
Guided by these considerations, Rorschach issues that have stimu- 
lated basic research were selected for exploration in individual chap- 
ters. Each chapter is handled by an author for whom the particular 
topie constitutes a major research interest. An introductory chapter 
supplies a brief over-all view of the method and assigns the place of 
every chapter topic within the over-all frame. 

Although intended primarily as contributions toward a theoretical 
basis for the Rorschach, these presentations are not shaped to con- 
form to one specific theoretical model. In his writings, Rorschach 
left us neither a complete nor a neat or consistent theory for the 
conceptualization of the problems involved in his instrument. He 
was quite emphatic, however, in stressing certain basic premises that 
are absolutely indispensable for the comprehension of the psycho- 
logical essence of his method: the utilization of primarily formal fea- 
tures of the test responses as indicators of personality dimensions 
and the adherence to the principle of interaction among the test 
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variables. These general premises would seem to provide a favor- 
able climate for present-day attempts to re-evaluate theoretically its 
major psychological properties. It is in the nature of formally con- 
ceived variables to be adaptable to the schemes of varying theo- 
retical models. Without essential changes in the diagnostic procc- 
dure of the test, its theoretical foundation is, hence, capable of ef- 
fectively participating in the growth process of contemporary psycho- 
logical thinking. 

Psychology of personality has hardly reached a level of scientific 
maturity that would permit meaningful conceptualization within one 
tight unitary system. At the same time it is evident that during the 
last decades some common trends have become dominant in the broad 
area of personality theory: a realization that, in order to contribute 
fruitfully to this branch of inquiry, the conceptual system employed 
must operate within a holistic, “molar” frame of thinking and, fur- 
thermore, must gear its hypothetical constructs to formal or func- 
tional categories. Consequently, in this book, a variety of holistically 
oriented modes of theorizing (including some European work) will 
be given expression, each author choosing the conceptual system that 
in his eyes holds the greatest promise for enriching insight into the 
Rorschach issues under consideration in his chapter. Although the 
level of generality of the constructs utilized in these presentations 
naturally will vary, the orientation is toward greater formalization 
than heretofore common in the Rorschach literature. 

Similarly, the aim of this book also led to considerable freedom in 
choice of method for dealing with the assigned topic. Thus some 
authors depend heavily on experimental data, others base their rea- 
soning primarily on clinical evidence. Some emphasize coverage of 
available research, others subordinate research citation to theory build- 
ing. Some favor discursive speculation, others dwell on matters as 
concrete as the inauguration of a new scoring schema. Whatever 
the methodological approach and whatever the conceptual tools, the 
main criterion of selection remains throughout usability for a sys- 
tematic formulation in the particular branch of inquiry. Occasional 
discrepancies in hypotheses advanced by different authors may then 
not only be expected but should actually be welcomed for throwing 
the issue into sharper focus. By the same token, scattered spots of 
overlap from chapter to chapter were allowed to stay lest the cogency 
within an author's message might suffer. 

It is hoped that this collation will have the effect of enhancing the 
conceptual precision of the basic test variables, of detecting and de- 
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lineating gaps in our knowledge, and of pointing up pertinent re- 
search areas. The groundwork then would have been laid for fur- 
ther fruitful interaction between theory and practice in the complex 
task of developing this most challenging field of Rorschach psychology. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To procced beyond the limitations of a given 
level of knowledge the researcher, as a rule, 
has to break down methodological taboos 
which condemn as “unscientific” or “illogi- 
cal" the very methods or concepts which 
later on prove to be basic for the next ma- 
jor progress. 

Kurt Lewin 


] by M. A. Rickers-Ovsiankina 


SYNOPSIS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PREMISES 
UNDERLYING THE RORSCHACH 


To engage profitably in explorations of the theoretical and research 
potential of the Rorschach method, it is essential to keep in mind the 
psychological tenets inherent in this highly valued, yet inadequately 
understood, diagnostic instrument. In this chapter these issues are 
put into focus by reviewing briefly the Rorschach’s chief working prin- 
ciples, and by examining these principles in the light of contemporary 
psychological knowledge. 

The most outstanding virtue of the Rorschach method is generally 
recognized to lie in its power for providing an integrated pattern of 
the total personality, and for at once articulating this pattern in spe- 
cific quantitative ways into a manifold of personality dimensions. This 
accomplishment, still unique among assessment procedures, was made 
possible to a considerable degree by the way in which Rorschach de- 
fined his task from a systematic point of view. His primary interest 
was in getting at the nature of the basic modes of functioning, under- 
lying all of an individual's psychic activity. He was quite explicit in 
emphasizing that his goal was to uncover how, rather than what, the 
person experiences. This meant looking, e.g., not so much for the par- 
ticular content of a subject's preoccupations, hopes, and fears as for the 
modes by which these psychic events come about: whether they are 
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experienced as impulsive upsurges, as all pervading emotional states, 
as lively resonances to the surrounding atmosphere, or as rationally 
controlled reactions. The concern is more with the formal or func- 
tional than with the contentual, substantive aspects of the personal- 
ity. 

It was Rorschach's conviction that a person's perceptual responses 
to the ink blots were capable of serving as clues to such basic tenden- 
cies so long as the responses were viewed consistently in the frame of 
this systematic orientation. Accordingly, when abstracting from the 
complex test performance certain components for analysis, he concen- 
trated primarily on formal categories and only secondarily on content 
categories. With the formal test dimensions thus providing the basic 
Structure or scaffolding of the equally formal personality configura- 
tion, the actual content of day-to-day experiences then, but only then, 
becomes important in lending individuality and concreteness to the 
formal representation. The outcome is a form 
of the complete personality. 

Besides Rorschach's choice of categories of analysis, his manner of 
employing these variables is of equal importance for a full apprecia- 
tion of what Rorschach has given psychology with his instrument. 
While taking full advantage of the amenability of these categories of 
analysis to precise identification and measurement, he never inter- 
preted any one of the categories by itself, but always as dependent 
upon the others, thus adhering to his basic principle of interaction 


among psychological functions right at the level of their correlates 
within the test data, 


alized, yet alive, picture 


tern of the whole protocol or a single test response is under Мине ex: 
tion. An individual response acquires its true meaning only when 
perceived against the background of the total cross-sectional psycho- 
gram, and when considered in terms of its place in the longitudinal 
rformance. It is a matter of wholes and sub- 


deal of attention per se each bein ing category is given a great 
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gestalten in their own right. In other words, the test as envisioned 
by its founder constitutes a true unitas multiplex. 

For an understanding of how such unified, formalized, yet richly 
individual personality pictures derive from a set of responses to ink 
blots, we must turn our attention to the psychological meaning of the 
test components, both singly and in their interplay. Inasmuch as 
these components constitute the cornerstones of the method, it is 
only through an illumination of their respective roles in the test pat- 
tern that this pattern in its deeper personality implications will acquire 
full significance. The manner in which Rorschach relates specific 
aspects of percepts, represented by the scoring categories, to those 
basic personality dimensions that were of major concern to him, re- 
flects well the origin of the test; empirical generalizations, rational 
deductions, artistic intuition, hunches, and flashes of ideas intermingle 
ation for this multifaceted system of inter- 
aveling this isomorphism of percept and per- 
sonality is complicated by the fact that the correspondences do not 
constitute simple one-to-one equivalents. Every category of test per- 
formance taps more than one psychological function. and, conversely, 
a psychological characteristic is derived from a combination of several 
t а ies. 
rs po chapters, these links will be recast by utilizing 
contemporary theories, relevant research data, and accumulated clin- 
ical experience to explore, first, the major test categories individually 
and then, in the last four chapters, the method in i totality. For 
purposes of unity in this multiauthored endeavor, cu imma in- 
volved in the various chapter topics are here anticipatec y 006905 of 
a bird's eye view of the Rorschach procedure and its basic psycho- 


logical postulates. 


in providing the found 
related functioning. Unr 


CATEGORIES OF ANALYSIS 


A response to the ink blots is classified under four major headings: 


Location refers to the area of the plate chosen, to whether the area 


i f part. 
i t, and to what kind o | 
is neas comprises the specific properties of the blot that ac- 


cording to the testee prompted the response, such as the form of the 


i i ic features. 
blot, its color, shading, kinesthetic | 
ерек ans the subject matter of the response in broad cate- 


gories; e.g., human, animal, landscape. 
; e£ 
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Popularity-originality represents the o 


pposite poles of frequency in 
the identification of a certain blot 


area with a certain content. 


Under each of these four major classes Rorschach employed a set 


of differential scoring categories. In essence, his classification system 


is still followed in contemporary practice. Since the test has been 
used so widely, a considerable number of modifi 
evolved around certain as 
ditional scores, in subdiv: 


cations have naturally 
pects of the scoring system, resulting in ad- 


isions, and in reformulations. Inasmuch as 
these particularities of Scoring lie outside the focal orie 


book, they will not be discussed in the present sy 
venience of the reader, however, the Appendi 


form a schematic comparison of the main scoring systems appearing 
in English language publications, 


ntation of this 
nopsis. For the con- 
X contains in tabular 


Location 


The location scores deal with such c 
percept as extension, connectedness, 
The main distinctions derived from these features rest on the question 
às to whether the response pertains to the whole blot (W), to a 
readily isolated, frequently apprehended blot detail (D), to a less 
obvious blot detail (Dd), or whether the subject reverses figure and 
ground, selecting the white space for an interpretation (S). Within 
these classifications a good deal of attention is paid to such qualita- 


tive considerati ain whole response is aimed 
aterial to the neglect of det 
or whether the res i n effort to combine into 
© as many of the details as possible, 
The numerical constellation of location sc 
these kinds of qualitative elaborations, is с 
fundamental orientation of a person's me 
tation refers to the relative weight of or 
of synthesis versus 
to the degree of ge 
izes these activities 


onfigurational properties of a 
and segregation in visual Space. 


at 
ails, 
à mean- 


orien- 
ersus articulation, 
tivities, and 
* Although primarily ; iab 

8 primaril variations 
е location 


< ay typical of Ror- 
» the location measures reflect 4 : 
actors of effort or intent toward co 

Here, then, essenti 


Te SO some volitional 
gnitive display, 


identified effectively 
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for diagnostic purposes on the basis of structural characteristics of a 
person's perceptual behavior. Quite independently, such properties 
of the perceptual process have been studied and conceptualized by the 
laboratory psychologist. The challenge of following up this parallel 
between the Rorschach and perception psychology is close at hand. 
It has been met in this book along several lines. 

Chapter 2 reviews the work that has grown up around an interest 
in isolating numerically the organizational activity in Rorschach re- 
sponses through a statistically established score. By citing norms for 
this “organization score,” relating it to standard Rorschach factors, 
correlating it with functionally corresponding variables from other 
psychological tests, and comparing clinical groups on this measure, 
an empirical foundation for the psychological significance of the “or- 
ganization score” is mapped out. | 

In Chapter 3, У/егпегз (25, 26) developmental sensory-tonic theory 
is utilized as a model for subdividing the location scores in terms of 
the type of organizational activity involved. According to this ex- 
perimentally and genetically-observationally grounded theory, differ- 
ences in perceptual behavior are to be viewed as indicative of dif- 
mic levels of development. By applying the ma- 
rentiate such levels to the varieties of perceptual 
among the location scores, it becomes possible 
‚pes of perceptual structuring into a logical 
continuum. A quantifiable means is thus supplied бог relating a cer- 
tain aspect of test behavior to à broader orbit of theoretically founded 
conceptions regarding differences 1n mental прав. | | 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the problem of inb inii reversal, a 
gestalt phenomenon that has intrigued the ENGEN) worker for some 
time, and that has been much investigated with respect to general laws 
governing its occurrence. It is through the Rorschach test, however, 
E ırned to individual differences in this form 


that research interest has tu 
of een) behavior, known in the context of the test as the space 


response ($). The emphasis here is not just ona subject's tendency 
for perceptual structuring, but on ne у on the shifting 
Esser Gis Ба у conceived configuration to the production of a new 
dd атн, achieving this by means of a figural reversal. Since 
in nd efficiency of restructuring is, nowadays, understood to be 
based on some very fundamental — а person s peye ological 
make-up, the diagnostic ünplirations М et UM figure- 
ground reversal would appear to be o par ticular significance. These 
5 highlighted by employing contemporary personality 


ferences in organis 
jor criteria that diffe 
structuring observable 
to order the various ty 


implications arc 
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theory for closer integration of the space response into the pm 
Rorschach pattern than heretofore customary. While lending to E 
space response greater clarity and weight as a test factor per se, such 
theoretical reformulation brings, in turn, new perspectives and new 
cohesion to the over-all potential of the Rorschach. 


Determinants 


The test is introduced by the examiner’s question, “What might this 
be?" The subject's task is thus formulated as one of recognition. We 
know from psychology of memory that the occurrence of an experi- 
ence of recognition presupposes the existence of a certain degree of 
similarity between the incoming stimulus complex and a system of 
memory traces left behind by an earlier perceptual process. Accord- 
ing to gestalt theory (10) this correspondence does not imply absolute 
similarity, or similarity based on identity of elements, but rather simi- 
larity of gestalt character. 

Instruction to the subjects to draw their percepts results in a con- 
siderable range of variations in a 
same blot or blot detail (11). 
like "bat" is given with high 
are neither identical in their 
them Tepresent an accurate 
elicit this response is that "th 


pparently the same responses to the 
As Brosin has pointed out, a response 
frequency to several of the cards, which 
perceptual features, nor does any one of 
image of a real bat. What seems to 

ese cards have a batlike character, . . . 
the gestalt quality of a bat" (4, p. 4). The question arises as to what 
it is that conve 


ys to one subject a batlike character in a certain ink 
blot, or that makes another subject see the s 
giant? 


In Rorschach’s thinking these 
In the analysis of a person's perce 


eparate classificational 
divided into for 


following, th 


ame blot as a crouching 


problems occupy a central position. 
ptual performance he considers them 


à inant and, second, in terms 
of the psychodiagnostic implications accorde 


d to a determinant within 
the test procedure, 


Perceptual Processes, The description of the perceptual processes 
underlying the respective а i 
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Form (F). When the interpretation given by the subject is based 
primarily on the shape or form of the chosen blot area, as "bat" or 
"aeroplane" for all of card I, the determinant is indicated by the Form 
score (F). The perceptual process involved in this type of reaction 
can be readily represented as an instance of proficiency in perceptual 
organization. Structural gestalt principles as symmetry, contour, and 
closure operate in producing the figural quality that is perceived by 
the testee as a certain object. Individual parts are utilized according 
to their place within the over-all percept. The emerging gestalt 
character of the perceived figure is viewed in relation to another or- 
ganized pattern, that of a memory trace complex; or, to state it a 
little differently, a “hypothesis” is checked against the input informa- 
tion (5). The more accurately these organizational principles are ap- 
plied in bringing about the particular interpretation, i.e., the greater 
the figural “goodness” or the prägnanz of the percept, the higher, in 
Rorschach terminology, the form level of the subject’s functioning. 

In achieving such a prügnant percept, the subject has to exert 
a certain amount of effort. We know from the psychology of percep- 
tion that the activation of organizational processes consumes energy. 
In establishing gestalt similarity between the visual figure before him 
and an appropriate memory image, the person has to apply himself 
actively and deliberately. He has to select, weigh, and evaluate. His 
reactions are controlled and guided by objective features of the given 
material. They are stimulusbound. In keeping with this nature of 
the task, the observer's activity level may be characterized as rela- 
tively high, and the prevailing subject-environment relation as object- 
determined, detached, and impersonal. 


Movement (M). There is a type of response in which the gestalt 
character does not follow strictly from the forms of the two-dimen- 
sional card but implies, as it were, a third dimension. This occurs 
when the perceived configuration is no longer static for the subject, 
as in form-determined responses, but has a dynamic character, direc- 
tion, figural incompleteness, tension. As Amheim has demonstrated, 
“gradients of perceptual qualities . . . oblique forms, shadings” are 
apt to create the impression of movement (1, p. 271). On the Ror- 
schach test such dynamic effect, when apprehended by a person, usu- 
ally leads to an interpretation of a human or animal figure seen in 
motion. Accordingly, the determinant for this group of reactions is 
designated as Movement or kinesthetic response. Rorschach main- 
tained that some kind of kinesthetic element actually enters into the 
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experience of a genuine movement percept. From a theoretical point 
of view, this assumption is noteworthy since it anticipates in an inter- 
esting way present-day organismic models of perception (8, 27). 

In the movement response we have, then, a situation where the 
subject manipulates the structural features of the stimulus manifold 
freely and autonomously in the course of his perceptual production. 
He is less stimulusbound and less closely dependent on the objectively 
given than in the case of a form response. In contrast to the latter, 
when bringing about the relatively complex movement response, the 
testee puts more of himself into the task, drawing on broader and 
deeper personal resources. Correspondingly the subject-environment 
relation is no longer detached and object-controlled, but is marked by 
spontaneity and ego involvement, while the activity level of the ob- 
server remains as high as in form perception. 


Сотов (C). When the gestalt character of the percept is evoked 
either solely or in conjunction with form by the hue of the blot 
(“Howers, fire") the determinant of Color (C) is used in the scoring 
of the respective response. Whereas, with both form and movement 
interpretations, the subject is actively at work on an organizational 
process consuming energy, when color serves as the carrier of the 
gestalt character the situation is quite different in this respect. As 
the author has pointed out elsewhere (19), apart from the circum- 
stance that color differences might demarcate different regions within 
the visual field and thereby bring into play the factor of form with its 
organizational properties, color perception as such does not involve 
complex processes of articulation and organization. Characteristically, 
the experience of color is of undifferentiated nature. It is a much more 
direct sense datum than is either form or movement. The person 
becomes aware of color at once, without an intermediate step of re- 
flecting, organizing, or evaluating processes. Colors, particularly the 
warm or hard hues, impress themselves in an immediate, one might 
say personal, manner. They affect us, speak to us, in a simple, rather 
primitive, fashion. This impact is rarely experienced as neutral. Col- 
ors strike us as pleasing, displeasing, exciting, or soothing. They 
attract or repel us. Because of this vivid, emotionally toned quality, 
the author has referred to color experience as physiognomic (19). 
Similarly, Bash (3) has recently pointed out that color perception fits 
Metzger's identification of an entity's gestalt character in terms of its 
intrinsic nature or essence (Wesen): 


1 Metzger (17) differentiates the following three modes by which the gestalt 
character of an entity may become apparent: (a) Structure (Struktur) or organi- 
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The object’s physiognomy or essence is thrust upon the observer in 
a specific, individualized fashion. The direction of the action goes 
from object to subject. This latter aspect of the interplay, together 
with its immediacy and forcefulness has led to characterizing the sub- 
ject's position in color perception as receptive, passive (21, 22), or as 
a state of surrender (8). The perceptual process that underlies the 
color determinant, then, may be characterized as a state of passivity 
regarding the activity level, and as a condition of being subjectively 
affected by the essence of a particular outside object with respect to 


the person-environment relation. 


Curanoscumo (Ch.) Akin to the color is the Chiaroscuro or shading 
determinant. It is used when the gestalt character of the percept is 
brought about exclusively, or in combination with form, by transitions 
within the achromatic light-dark continuum. Unlike the chromatic 
response, however, the chiaroscuro interpretation is not evoked by 
single colors. A shading reaction is rather produced by a diffuse total 
impression of the manifold of lightness nuances blurring into each 
other. The darkness, or haziness, ог fluffiness of this impression typi- 
sally leads to percepts of a synesthetic nature, such as fur,” “storm 
clouds,” “rocks.” Following Bash es application of Metzger’s classi- 
fications one might, therefore, identify the gestalt character of the 
chiaroscuro determinant 1 chiefly on the substance or fabric 


as basec 
of the perceived material (see footnote 1), or one might say with 
Koffka (10) and Gibson (7) 


that the response derives from the micro- 
Structure (grain texture) of the stimulus constellation. Although the 
ain, te : 
subject is in the case of the shading response equally, if not more than 
in the case of the color response; 


at the mercy of the environment, the 
components of the interaction stan 


d out less, no part of the field ac- 
quires figure character, there is only ground. The situation is not ex- 
perienced as one of being affected by the essence of an individual 
object in the environment, but rather as a generalized state of finding 
oneself in the atmosphere or the r 


nood emanated by the material sub- 
stance of the environmental setting. The diffuseness and lack of clear- 
a 
cut articulation within t 


he setting has an overpowering, frequently 
disquieting or threatening, effect upon the observer. Be of the 
pervading quality of this effect, the subject ane submerged, enveloped 
by di abidospiere. Similarly to color experience, the person feels 


o all types of spatial-temporal formation and pattern- 
itüt) or substance (Ganzbeschaffenheit), com- 
jal or fabric; (c) essence or intrinsic nature 
physiognomic features. 


zation (Gefüge), referring t жей 
ing; (b) global quality (баб 
prising all characteristics of mater 
(Wesen), including all expressive, 
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passively affected, acted upon by the environment, with the important 
difference, however, that now there is no one particular environmental 
object affecting the observer. Instead, there is a general blurring of 
boundaries, not only in the visual field but also in the person-versus- 
environment differentiation. 


Psychodiagnostic implications. By thinking of the response deter- 
minants in the light of the perceptual processes underlying these de- 
terminants, it becomes psychologically meaningful, if not actually 
compelling, how these determinants can be understood as being func- 
tionally dependent on certain personality characteristics. 


Form. Rorschach saw in the form level not only a measure of the 
directly observable ability for appropriate structuring of visual stimu- 
lus material but, moreover, an index of the person's total rational 
equipment for comprehending and grasping relations. Such a gen- 
eralization should make sense to those students of psychology who 
view all modes of cognitive functioning as governed by the same 
fundamental organizational laws, and who consider precision and 
versatility in structuring a crucial factor in evaluating any intellectual 
performance, 

When, furthermore, the subject-environment relation described above 
for the F determinant is taken into consideration, it becomes clear that 
possession of a certain level of intellectual ability is not likely by itself 
to result in a corresponding level of form perception on the test. To 
adhere to the given reality of the test material throughout the exam- 
ination, there has to be not only ability for accurate perception but 
also the power to apply oneself consistently to the task in a critical 
and objective manner. The exercising of such a power requires con- 
trol over interference from internal pressures of an emotional-moti- 
vational nature, a constellation of forces dynamically referred to as 
ego strength. In Chapter 5 the role of the F determinant will be 


discussed within this broader framework of personality, rather than 
of mental ability alone. 


Movement. Rorschach contended that the ability to employ the 
movement factor in interpreting the ink-blots implies mental produc- 
tivity, a creative potential and, in a more extended sense, a tendency 
toward inner living. Viewing M as an indicator of creativity falls in 
line with gestalt psychological principles since structuring activity that 
depends for its completion on components not explicitly given (the 
type of structuring found in the movement response) is in gestalt lit- 
erature equated cognitively with creativity and inventiveness rather 
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than with mere comprehension (9). If, in addition, we accept the 
organismic dictum that no cognitive behavior is without supporting 
conative-emotional components (23), then it is to be expected that 
these components would be particularly evident in as complex a 
cognitive process as the movement response; and the spontaneous, ego- 
involving character of the subject-environment relation, prevailing in 
the *creating" of an M response, will further the participation of rela- 
tively central inner-personal regions. It is, then, inherent in the spe- 
cific fashion by which the M determinant comes about that the study 
of such responses should be capable of providing clues not only re- 
garding the subject's creative potential but also of supplying insights 
into the general realm of his inner living. In Chapter 6 the impli- 
cations that follow from this role of the M determinant are examined, 


interpreted, and developed further from the position of Percept- 


analysis (18). 

tice the color determinant is related spe- 
here and, more generally, to a person’s 
ne isomorphism of chromatic color per- 


ception and emotionality has been forecast by our earlier description 
of the perceptual properties of the color determinant. In a situation 
where an environmental object impresses its physiognomy or essence 
upon the observer in an immediate and impelling fashion, allowing 
for no emancipative distance, there can be no place for active reflec- 
tion or sober evaluation, SO fundamental in the exercise of purely in- 
tellectual functions of the human mind; the behavior will tend rather 
toward receptive and relatively primitive forms. If, furthermore, one 
wanted to identify these forms of behavior in terms of a conventional 
psychological function, the dimension of emotionality naturally sug: 
gests itself. As pointed out above, chromatic colors affect us with 
quite individualized, directed, and provocative qualities, and we know 
from general psychology that the experience of being affected in such 
ways by an environmental event 1s considered by authorities on the 
subject (2) to be equivalent to вариши 1 = t à | 
Although matters of person-environmen interaction play a cardinal 
d-theoretical personality — m (12) г 
eems most appropriate to this discussion. in his 
i iei nm the extent of accessibility of inner personal 
regions to outside influences and the facility n of 
these regions depend on the degree of we i ty ot the individual's 
outside boundary. The 8 pner Ше nn DR of the 
outer boundary, the freer the interplay between the person and his 


Coror. In Rorschach prac 
cifically to the emotional sp 
environmental reactivity. Tl 


role in most fiel 
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immediate environment. Applying this line of thinking to our dis- 
cussion of color perception, one could say that the freedom of inter- 
play is manifested equally in the subject's being easily impressed, af- 
fected, provoked by the essence of outside objects, and in his react- 
ing to such "intrusions" in a spontaneous, immediate, and more or 
less uncontrolled fashion. Among the latter reactions, emotionality 
is but one mode, yet the clearest. From this point of view, color 
responses on the Rorschach become indicators of a very basic person- 
ality variable-the degree of permeability of the subjects outside 
boundary. 

It would thus appear that the diagnostic role assigned by Rorschach 
to the color determinant readily lends itself to fruitful treatment within 
more contemporary theoretical frames. In Chapter 7 an attempt of 
this kind is offered in the form of a set of formulations on the psychol- 
ogy of color perception that has been stimulated by Freudian ideas on 
capacity for delay of tension discharge, and that is based on a scrutiny 


of developmental and clinical Rorschach and non-Rorschach research 
data. 


Cuaroscuro. The diffuse total impression of shading on the Ror- 
schach finds its laboratory parallel in the total homogeneous field. 
The latter, when produced under controlled "pure" conditions, is ex- 
perienced phenomenologically as moving toward the subject and as 
oppressing him (16). This finding corresponds well to the earlier 
cited observations, emphasizing the depressive, discomfort- and anx- 
iety-arousing states that seem to overpower the perceiver of the achro- 
matic light-dark continuum. Psychiatrically, the emotional state of 
anxiety has been frequently likened to a condition of being lost in a 
world that has no discernible organization or, in a phrase of the exis- 
tentialists, that engulfs the person by its nothingness. Correspond- 
ingly it has become Rorschach practice to interpret the chiaroscuro 
responses on the test as signs of generalized emotional states or moods 
(chiefly of à dysphoric nature) in contradistinction to the specifically 
object-oriented emotions that are associated with the chromatic color 
determinants. 


In his original volume Rorschach did not consider the shading of 
the ink blots as a Separate test variable, and in his posthumous publi- 
„саНоп he merely introduced one score for it. Here was, then, a nat- 
ural area for further development. In view of the extensive usage of 
the test, it is not surprising that such developments have proceeded 


through the years along a diversity of lines, both in classificational cri- 
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teria applied to the shading element and in the interpretative signifi- 
cance coordinated to these criteria. 

For purposes of this book, rather than survey all of the scoring 
systems, it seemed more appropriate to concentrate on one system, 
of which the research and theoretical potentialities are relatively un- 
known in the United States: the method of Hans Binder, a student 
and co-worker of Rorschach (Chapter 8). The distinguishing fea- 
ture of this classificational system lies in the fact that it is consistently 
based on the methodological principles of psychological phenomenol- 
ogy, and that it is linked to a theory of emotions, also phenomeno- 
logical? 

Binder’s treatment of the shading determinant shows the phenom- 
enological procedure on two levels. Through painstaking qualita- 
tive analysis of a large number of subjects’ responses and introspec- 
tions to the shaded areas of the blots, he endeavored to discern the in- 
trinsic personal meanings inherent in this material. After casting the 
salient trends of his analysis into a set of classificational categories, he 
was able to spell out the diagnostic significance of the different cate- 
gories by relating them to the concepts of the Munich phenomeno- 
logical theory of emotions. In addition to providing a demonstration 
of psychological phenomenology in Rorschach usage, the exposition of 
Binders ideas on the chiaroscuro determinant acquaints the reader 
with a scheme for conceptualizing emotive phenomena in a somewhat 
more differentiated and subtle manner than is habitual in standard 
clinical practice. 

American commentaries on the phenomenological approach in psy- 
chology (14) usually point to the desirability for phenomenology to 
parallel its contributions to the cognitive field by similar accomplish- 
ments in the emotional-motivational realm, and to the advisability of 
strengthening its scientific respectability by some form of quantifica- 
tion. It is the writers opinion that Binder's chiaroscuro system con- 


Stitutes a positive step in both these directions, particularly since 


2 Phenomenology is an orientation that emphasizes less the conceptualization 
of data than a way of approaching them. It stresses the importance of viewing 
psychological phenomena at their own face value. When dealing with new ma- 
terial, the psychologist is urged to cast aside any previously acquired frame of 
reference and to contemplate his task with a fresh and unbiased attitude. By 
observing carefully and recording with meticulous accuracy what is before him, 
he is taking the first, indispensable step toward his ultimate goal of discovering 
the intrinsic psychological nature of the phenomenon under consideration. “It 
[phenomenology] reveals meaning as the very stuff of experience, and it invites 
the psychologist to turn his attention to the meaningful aspects of the world” 
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some of his hypotheses would appear quite amenable to experimental 
manipulation. 


EXPERIENCE TYPE (M:C). Besides the interpretative significance ac- 
corded the M and the C determinants separately, even greater signifi- 
cance is ascribed to their interrelationship. This interrelationship is 
represented by a variable, called the experience type (Erlebnistypus). 
It is expressed numerically as the ratio of the M to the sum C scores. 
When viewed in the frame of this configuration, the impact of the two 
determinants, their qualitative nuances, and, primarily, their broader 
personality implications, all undergo reciprocal modifications. Since 
M and C represent opposite forms of the subject-environment relation, 
Rorschach looked upon their numerical constellation as an expression 
of the fundamental polarity of an individual's stance to his surround- 
ing world: his inwardly determined strivings versus his outwardly 
stimulated reactions. Depending on whether the balance in the ratio 
is tipped toward the movement or toward the color side, the experi- 
ence type is designated as "introversive" or "extratensive" respectively. 
When the two sides approximate each other, either in abundance or 
in impoverishment, the experience type becomes *dilated" in the first 
place and “coartated” in the second. Considering how many inter- 
mediary combinations are possible, it is clear that this schema pro- 
vides for a wide range of individualized patterns of basic orientations. 

For Rorschach these patterns do not correspond to mutually ex- 
clusive personality types. Their poles are universal psychological 
functions, present in varying degrees in every person. He felt that 
the totality of a person’s enduring features is most pertinently con- 
ceived when organized around this nuclear pattern, "the inmost, inti- 
mate capacity of resonance to life experiences" (6, p. 203), as Ellen- 
berger has aptly defined the experience type. In evolving the ultimate 
personality picture from the test, all other variables are viewed in the 
light of this catalytic factor, or the "axis" as Rorschach liked to call it. 

Because of the psychologically challenging problems that are en- 
tailed in the far-reaching significance attached to the experience type, 
à good deal of thinking has revolved around it. In Chapter 9 these 
activities are reviewed, emphasizing research findings, and culminat- 
ing in some tentative theoretical prepositions that draw eclectically 
on several contemporary personality models. 


(14, p. 228). The approach has been d 
tinental Europe where its application to 
ception has yielded rich and penetrating 


eveloped most fruitfully in Western con- 
the cognitive areas of thinking and per- 
descriptive insights. 
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Content 


The last category of analysis to be sketched here deals with the 
ideational content of the subject’s responses in contrast to the forego- 
ve from formal aspects of the perceptual 


ing categories, which deri 
h was explicit in ascribing to the 


process. As noted earlier, Rorschac 
formal features the primary power in his diagnostic method: "The 
actual content of the interpretations comes into consideration only 
secondarily" (20, p. 181), and "the content of the interpretations offers 
little indication as to the content of the psyche until it is considered 
in relation to the psychogram" (tabulation of all scores) (20, p. 122). 
These two quotations convey succinctly Rorschach’s position: Although 
unquestionably subordinated to the formal components, the content 
factor plays an integral role, provided that it is treated as closely 
embedded into the total test analysis. 

In spite of the usual recognition of the desirability of taking into 
account both the formal (function) and the substantive (content) 
aspects in personality representation, contemporary theories have been 
relatively unsuccessful in attaining an intrinsic synthesis. of these two 
conceptually divergent avenues of personality exploration. In con- 
trast, Rorschach's psychodiagnosis stands out by genuinely integrating 
both approaches, not in the loosely additive manner of an afterthought, 
takes seriously the implications of such synthesis 
terpretation. Thus the evaluation of an indi- 
incorporates along with the formal character- 
t as an essential factor that is not only modi- 
he formal categories but also, in turn, can 
categories. To give just one example, 
the color determinant is interpreted quite differently according to 


Whether it serves as basis for the content "fire" or for "rose water." 
adhering to this principle of embedded 


The actual procedures of > ol 
ble may be expected to gain in systemati- 


handling of the content varia 
zation eon the inauguration of a recently developed method for 


classifying content. This method, presented in Chapter 10, endeavors 
to enhance the formalization of the content analysis through a scoring 
syster that grew out of the psychoanalytic distinction between pri- 
m rocess. 

Г ӨП илин car апа content categories, introduced so 
far in this chapter and taken up in detail in their respective places in 
the book, cover Rorschach's major test components with the excep- 
Hon of the popularity-originality dimension. The latter is omitted from 


but in a sense that 
at every level of test in 
vidual response always 
istics the respective conten 
fied in its significance by tl 
influence the meaning of these 
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discussion because, in addition to constituting the least novel aspect 
of Rorschach's psychodiagnostic method, it has failed to stimulate a 
notable amount of either research or theoretical speculation. 


THE TEST PATTERN 


Our presentation of the psychological tenets of the Rorschach 
method moves now to a higher level of generality by focusing on the 
over-all pattern that results from the interplay of the test components. 

At the outset of this chapter, emphasis was placed on the point 
that the test interpretation involves a complex process of integration, 
of handling the part processes at times as relatively independent units 
and in other contexts as dependent parts. An idea of how these in- 
terpretative principles operate in reality can be gleaned from the 
implications of the M and the C determinants, when considered sep- 
arately and when viewed within the experience type. As described 
earlier, by virtue of the particular perceptual features underlying each 
of these determinants, their individual roles as representatives of cer- 
tain personality dimensions are accrued to them. The treatment, 
on the other hand, of the same determinants as juxtaposed in the ex- 
perience type cogently brings out the power of organizational prin- 
ciples in the Rorschach. 

The observation that the respective weights of either M or C are 
reciprocally accentuated, dampened, or blocked reflects the principle 
of interdependence of subwholes within a larger whole. The fact that 
the new whole—the experience type—carries new, broader psycho- 
logical implications than either of its constituent components did by 
themselves, illustrates the principle that the whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts. Finally, the circumstance that this integrated whole 
—the experience type—emerges as the catalytic factor of the super- 
ordinate whole—the total personality configuration—impressively ex- 
emplifies the principle of organization of a larger whole around a 
nuclear subunit or strong part, to use a gestalt term. 

Full appreciation of how this complex method of interpretation 
shifts back and forth from one level of organization to another would 
perhaps best be conveyed by following a Rorschach worker through 
the elaborate procedure of studying a test record on all levels and in 
all detail: Viewing the combination of scores on an individual response 
as a unit in its own right; analyzing the temporal pattern of these 
responses in the sequence of the entire record and in relation to ac- 
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companying behavioral data; scrutinizing the cross-sectional config- 
uration (psychogram) of all the scoring categories; and, after all this 
sorting, weighing, relating, arranging, and rearranging has been done, 
observing the evolution of the final unitas multiplex of the Rorschach 
personality picture. 

As important as it is for a proper understanding of the nature of 
the Rorschach method to witness this multifaceted process of test 
interpretation concretely and in full, no such demonstration will be 
attempted here. There are numerous publications which very ade- 
quately meet this need. Instead, it would appear closer to the intent 
of this book to concentrate on a few proposals for treating some com- 
plex issues of test interpretation. 

In Chapter 11, the phenomenological-existential approach ? is brought 
to bear, first, upon an analysis of the pattern of change among three 
temporally spaced protocols of the same subject, and then upon a 
re-examination of the conventional meaning of certain test categories. 
Chapter 12 is devoted to a cardinal problem of the Rorschach, the 
conceptualization of organization within the over-all personality con- 
stellation. A theoretical model of levels and interdependencies is pro- 
posed, and its applicability to Rorschach's implicit conceptual frame of 
reference is indicated. 


PROBLEMS OF SCIENTIFIC APPRAISAL 


An enterprise dealing with the place of the Rorschach within the 
broader orbit of psychology would be incomplete without considera- 


® Phenomenological existentialism, presently exerting a profound influence upon 
European psychology and psychiatry, is an extension and adaptation of phenome- 
nology (see footnote 2). In its major objectives this movement may be likened, 
in the United States, to the systems of ideas centering around the concept of 
"self" (becoming, growth, self-actualization). Applied to a clinical setting phe- 
nomenological existentialism emphasizes that, "Knowing means knowing in the 
context of the same world. The world of this particular patient must be grasped 
from the inside, be known and seen so far as possible from the angle of the one 
who exists in it” (15, p. 56). “This phenomenal universe is the totality of ‘evalu- 
ated’ people and things which play potential or actual roles in his [the patient's] 
existence” (24, p. 12). Inasmuch as existence is a dynamic process of becoming, 
the understanding of a person in an existential sense is aided by directing the 
clinician’s attention to crucial events in the individual's life, as crises, decisions, 
encounters of tragedy, and by attempting to grasp the extent and character of 
the person's consciousness of his own self, of fulfillment of his existence, and of 


finality of his life. 
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tion of an issue that recently has aroused a vast amount of argumenta- 
tion: the dependability and trustworthiness of the Rorschach method 
as a diagnostic tool. The problem itself is certainly a legitimate one, 
recognized by every serious psychologist with respect for scientific 
standards. The controversy centers not around the need for such 
demonstration of worth, but around the question as to just what 
means of demonstration may be accepted as scientifically irreproach- 
able. 

Psychometric practice, influenced in its basic philosophy by be- 
havioristic tradition, relies for such purposes on the two time-honored 
indicators—reliability and validity. For the readily isolatable and 
accurately measurable variables of psychometric assessment, these 
indicators constitute an entirely appropriate means of establishing in 
correspondingly dissective and quantitative fashion the respectability 
of a test. As the reader realizes by now, the Rorschach, and for that 
matter any projective technique, having grown up in a distinctly dif- 
ferent theoretical climate has very little in common with psychometric 
tests either in objectives or in actual test composition, or in underlying 
premises. It hardly can be surprising, therefore, that its organismi- 
cally integrated configuration of variables does not yield smoothly to 
evaluation by the traditional procedures of reliability-validity probing. 

The recognition of this difficulty, however, should in no sense be 
interpreted as denial of the problem. The implication is rather a 
quest for recasting the criteria for establishment of the scientific worth 
of a projective method in a way that is syntonic to the intrinsic nature 
of the diagnostic tool. To the same extent to which a truly scientific 
spirit requires us to stand ready constantly to revise our knowledge, 
so this spirit compels us to modify correspondingly our means of 
evaluating the growing and changing body of knowledge. One might 
say that what should remain unquestioned with projective as with 
any other assessment techniques is the genotype of scientific standards, 
whereas the phenotype of carrying out these standards through the 
conventional psychometric procedures of reliability-validity testing 
constitutes a social lag in need of revision. 

Accordingly, in Chapters 13 and 14, the ways and means of revis- 
ing the phenotype are subjected to a scrutiny that begins from the 
ground up by identifying the issues in detail, examining various stand- 


ard and newer approaches to them, and leading up to directions for 
further research. 
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ANALYSIS: 
LOCATION 


They (atoms) move in the void and catch- 
ing cach other up jostle together, and some 
recoil in any direction that may chance, and 
others become entangled. with one another 
in various degrees according to the sym- 
metry of their shapes and sizes and. posi- 
tions and order, and they remain together 
and thus the coming into being of com- 
posite things is cffected. 


FromuET SIMPLICIUS 


2 by Marguerite R. Hertz 


THE 
ORGANIZATION ACTIVITY 


Rorschach (28) did not refer directly to organizational activity as 
such in his original monograph. He considered it indirectly, however, 
in reference to the whole factor or W.' This factor represented for 
Rorschach the capacity of the individual to combine, abstract, and 
Eeneralize. It also reflected organization drive. It indicated, as he 
said, “a conscious or unconscious ‘willing’ in the direction of achieving 
complicated performances, such as abstraction or combination in the 
interpretations" (28, p. 59). In addition, for Rorschach, the W was 
one of the components of intelligence. 

Rorschach recognized that the capacity reflected by the whole 
response may likewise hold where all the elements of the blot were 
not included. Thus a response to the black areas in card III was 
considered a whole response even though the red details were not 
included. He also recognized the fact that only some whole responses 
represented complicated intellectual performance. Some, like the 
popular whole responses, were relatively easy and ordinary. 

Rorschach then suggested that some W reflect organizational activ- 


! For explanation of scoring symbols, see Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 
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ity, that such activity depends on the mental set of the individual 
and his drive toward complicated performance, and that W is to be 
included in the battery of factors which reflect level of intellectual 
functioning. 


RECENT APPROACHES TO EVALUATING 
ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITY 


In the course of the years, it was recognized that the ease with which 
W's are achieved varies in the respective blots, that the capacity to 
combine and organize is revealed in varying degrees in the W factor, 
and that this capacity must be considered also in response to other 
areas of the blot besides the whole, and in relation to other aspects of 
the response. Vernon (40), for example, utilized a g which he com- 
bined with location categories (Wg, Dg) to reflect combinatory and 
integrative capacity. Guirdham (11) identified “incorporation re- 
sponses” in the attempt to evaluate capacity for abstractive organiza- 
tion. Ford (8) worked with organizational links or O L representing 
the number of logical connections within a response. An organiza- 
tional factor called Z was systematically developed by Beck (2). 
Hertz (13) experimented with a similar organizational factor called g. 

Approaching the problem from another point of view, Janoff (18) 
constructed a form-level rating scale which permits evaluation of 
organizational activity among other qualities. Klopfer et al. (20, 21) 
also consider the factor of organization in conjunction with the scor- 
ing of form responses, distinguishing accuracy, specification, and or- 
ganization, all of which furnish the basis for a quantifiable evalua- 
tion of the form level of each Rorschach response. This is dealt with 
in a separate chapter on the F factor (p. 109). 

Rapaport (27) was one of the first to sense the need for a more 
systematic approach to the qualitative differentiations of the combina- 
tory, abstracting, and integrating abilities reflected in the Rorschach 
response. His work and influence are discernible in the subsequent 
developments with the location categories as evolved at Clark Uni- 
versity by Friedman (9), Hemmendinger (12), Pefia (25), Rosen- 
blatt and Solomon (29), and Siegel (33). These are discussed in 
detail by Phillips and Smith (26), and are dealt with in the chapter 
on the genetic score of location (p. 58). 

Indeed, most Rorschach workers have felt the need to develop 
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some score or some means of evaluating the degree and kind of or- 
ganizational activity reflected in the Rorschach response. 


Beck's Z Score 


Beck's (2) approach to the problem of organization is among the 
best known. He analyzed the various ways in which a group of 89 
superior adults combined the figure into larger units. He identified 
six kinds of organization: (a) Wholes; (b) adjacent details seen in 
relation to each other; (c) distant details seen in combination; (d) 
white space organized with filled-in elements; (e) analysis-synthesis 
process; and (f) striving toward a whole. He computed frequency 
of occurrence of each of these "organizing acts," and considered fre- 
quency as an index of difficulty. He computed the sigma values of 
each kind of organizational activity in each card, transforming them 
into Z weights. "The varying conditions represented by the several 
figures are reflected. in the different values that any one kind of 
organization attains in the several figures" (3, p. 60). Because of 
infrequency, the last two types of organizing acts which he set out 
to study were dropped. 

A table of Z weights is presented giving the numerical values, 
ranging from 1-6, which he assigned to each kind of Z in each figure 
(3, p. 212). According to Beck, “A response is scored organization 
or Z when two or more portions of the figures are seen in relation to 
one another, and when the meaning perceived in the combination, 
or in any of the component portions, obtains only from the fact of 
this organization" (8, p. 59). Although all W are Z, any two or more 
component elements of the figure, i.e., two or more D, D with Dr, S or 
8, or any combination of these, may be organized into a relationship. 
All Z occur in responses determined at least in part by form. Where 
responses are determined entirely by color or shading, no Z value is 
possible. 

In the Beck scheme, each response in a record is scrutinized and, 
where organization has taken place, the kind of organization is iden- 
tified; after consultation with the table, the appropriate Z value is 
introduced in the scoring formula. Thus a response to card I-“Two 
witches flying on brooms” for the side figures—receives a weight of 
4.0 according to the table because this is the value given to adjacent 
details in combination for this card. Again, a response to card П— 
"Dogs facing about to fight”—is weighted 5.5 because this Z value 
is given to the organization of distant details in card II. In summary, 
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an organization score is computed for each individual consisting of 
the sum of all the Z values. 

According to Beck, Z is "an index of the intellectual energy as such 

. the intellectual functioning per se" (4, p. 12). It reveals the 
power to grasp relations. It is the index to thinking power. It varies 
directly with intelligence. 

Again, comparing W and Z within the normal range for a person's 
age group, both show the extent to which he is synthesizing. W 
tells more of his conceptual activity; Z of his grasp of relations be- 
tween stimuli in his perceptual field (5, p. 23). The higher the sum 
Z, the more able is the individual to perform work which requires 
difficult and complex intellectual effort. 

Like every other factor in the Rorschach, the interpretation of Z 
varies with the total personality picture. Evaluation of the Z score of 
an individual must be made in terms of his “mental well-being or 
illness generally, the affective influences, the attitude to reality, the 
fantasy living" (4, p. 12-13). Thus Z is discussed for the most part 
in terms of other factors and patterns. Z with W, R, and content 
reflects the ego's initiative and energy (5, p. 19). The Z score in 
compulsive characters may be high. “This is not only because of 
their intellectual drive, but also because the command forces them 
to look for connections. .. ." It may be low because “the frantic 
search for the minute . . . actually prevents their grasping relations 
of which they are capable. . . . The Z total can be reduced also as а 
direct consequence of the rigorous reaction pattern, the defense 
which constricts the functioning along all dimensions of the person- 
ality" (5, p. 30). Again, high Z with F— and emphasis on S repre- 
sent a cluster suggesting the sick paranoid (5, p. 22). 

Since Beck's original study, extensive use has been made of the Z 
factor. Norms have been reported for children, high school stu- 
dents, "normal" adults, college students, feeble-minded individuals, 
neurotic, schizophrenic, and brain-injured patients. Table 2.1 sum- 
marizes the norms in some of these studies. 


The Organization Category of g 


An organization factor termed g (the g taken from the word "or- 
ganization") was identified and developed at the Brush Foundation 
in conjunction with analyses of other Rorschach factors (18). It was 
felt that organization should be studied where it takes place in dif- 
ferent details of the blots as well as in the whole areas. Furthermore 
it was thought that some means should be devised to study organiza- 
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TABLE 2.1. Weighted Z Values 
INVESTIGATOR Group N Mean S.D. Mepran 
Beck (4) Adults, “normal” 31.10 26.44 
Beck et al. (6) Adults, employees of 157 99.48 14.91 
Spiegel Mail Order 
House 
Vocational Group I * 36 28.60 15.70 
d " AL 49 24.70 13.66 
" * Ш 48 20.60 14.00 
ы Ww. V 24 16.20 15.40 
Beck (7) Adults 60 18.90 
High school students 48 95.54 19.60 
Thetford et al. Children 
(37) 6-9 yrs. 69 7.15 7.40 4.88 
10-313 " 62 8.45 10.10 5.61 
14-17 " 24 98.00 93.00 94.50 
Total 155 11.05 1445 6.10 
Sisson and Adults, “normal,” 60 24.03 18.32 
Taulbee (84) 20-52 yrs. 
Children, “normal,” 70 23.22 19.40 
8-18 yrs. 
Varvel (39) College students 144 4810 25.60 
Constrieted subjects 20 20.70 10.26 
Jolles (19)$ Children, 65 19.09 15.94 
feeble-minded 
Wishner (42) Adults, “neurotic” 42 21.31 15.39 
Sisson aud Neurotics, 35 20.87 19.59 
Taulbee (34) 20-46 yrs. 
Beck (6) Neuroties 50 20.30 
Neuroties 60 24.90 
Schizophrenics 60 20.65 
Sisson and Schizophrenics, 60 27.38 17.30 
Taulbee (34) 20-46 yrs. 
10 27.50 15.11 


Organics, 19-44 yrs. 


* Refers to vocational groups described, p. 39. 


1 As reported by Kropp (22). 
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tional activity qualitatively. It is important to identify and assess 
organizational activity per se. It is even more important to evaluate 
that activity qualitatively to determine the accuracy and the complex- 
ity of the forms seen in relationship and the extent to which the com- 
binations themselves are adequately realistic and constructive, or ir- 
realistic, arbitrary, and far-fetched. 

An organization score was therefore developed which takes into 
consideration the accuracy of fit of the form or forms seen in relation- 
ship (Rorschach determinants involving F+), vagueness (v), popu- 
larity (P), and originality (O), and the appropriateness of the rela- 
tionships themselves. Organization was defined in approximately the 
same manner in which Beck defined his Z activity. Organization is 
said to take place where: (a) a blot arca is analyzed into one or more 
component parts; (b) different forms are projected into those parts; 
(c) these are seen in relation to each other; and (d) the response 
given to the combination depends entirely on the fact of their being 
seen in combination. 


Scoring scale. After considerable experimentation with various 
schemes of weighting in order to evaluate qualitative differentiations 
of this score, a simple scale was devised for weighting organization. 
This scheme is used today. 


l. A score of 1.5 is assigned when the forms seen in relationship are 
accurate (F+) and original (O+). 

2. A score of 1.0 is assigned when the forms seen in combination 
are accurate (F+) but neither original, popular, nor vague. 

8. A weighting of .5 is assigned where forms seen in combination 
are either vague (v) or popular (P) or inaccurate (F—). 


In our procedure of scoring, accuracy of fit is determined by con- 
sultation with published frequency tables (15) which serve as guides. 
These frequency tables are based on frequency of occurrence of forms 
in normal adolescents, supplemented by subjective judgments of three 
to five experienced judges where infrequent responses occurred. The 
lists in the frequency tables serve as guides for the scoring of form 
level. Obviously they do not exhaust all the possibilities for re- 
sponses to the blots. Where entirely new responses are given by an 
individual, the tables are scrutinized to see if any interpretations 
Similar in form appear. If there is no basis for comparison, the new 
forms must be scored subjectively on the basis of fitness to the area 
in question. 
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Even with those forms that do appear in the frequency tables, each 
must be considered on its own in terms of the information obtained 
in the inquiry and in terms of the total record and the skill and 
experience of the examiner. In the last analysis an F+ score is as- 
signed when in the judgment of the scorer the form fits the area into 
which it is projected. An F— response is one where the shape of the 
form fails to fit the outline of the area into which it has been pro- 
jected. Fitness is the criterion applied here. 

Vague forms (v) are those based on a general impression of the 
blot. As a rule such forms are indefinite in that they may take vari- 
ous shapes. They could be projected into many areas of the blot 
indiscriminately. These include maps, islands, x-rays, charts, and 
the like. 

Original responses are those which are given least frequently. 
Those responses given most infrequently by our experimental groups 
were listed as original (O) in the frequency tables. Originality was 
applied to (a) usual forms in an unusual setting; (b) usual settings 
but with unique form or forms; and (c) totally unusual responses, 
originality being determined by the frequency one in one hundred 
and checked by three to five judges. 

Responses infrequently given and not appearing in the frequency 
tables must, of course, be subjectively evaluated. If they do not 
appear in the tables and if they are not at all like any forms in the 
tables, originality is assumed. Obviously this score is highly sub- 
jective. The more experience one has with normal populations, the 
better one is able to recognize that which is different and unique. 

Thus, with this weighting scheme, the adequacy of reality testing 
is taken into consideration, as well as the complexity, vagueness, orig- 
inality, and popularity of the response. Responses which are infre- 
quently given (original) where organization has taken place get high- 
est weighting when accuracy of fit is established for the form or 
forms involved (F+). They get lowest weighting when the form or 
forms involved are poorly perceived, irrealistic or distorted, and/or 
the relationships themselves are inappropriate and distorted. Simi- 
larly, vague and popular responses where organization takes place get 
low weighting. 

At first, lower figures (.25, .10, .05) were used for weighting organi- 
zation in responses with poorly perceived forms and relationships. 
After many trials, it was discovered that too little is added to the 
significance of the total score to warrant the use of a more detailed 
weighting system. Therefore, the weighting of .5 was applied to 
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vague and popular forms seen in relationship as well as to the poorly 
perceived forms and combinations. 

The combination score is also used in combinatory responses where 
two or more responses which take separate scoring formulas are asso- 
ciated. The same scheme of weighting is followed. 


1. Where the relationship itself involves forms which are accurate 
and the combination is realistic, appropriate, and original, a weight- 
ing of 1.5 is assigned. 

2. Where the forms are accurate and the relationship rcalistic and 
appropriate, a weighting of 1.0 is applied. 

3. Where the combination involves inaccurate forms, the score of 
5 is assigned. 

4. Where the relationships themselves are inappropriate and ir- 
realistic, where, e.g., the size or the spatial relationships are out of 
keeping with reality, the lowest weighting of .5 is assigned, whether 
the forms involved are accurate or not. 


Separate scoring formulas are used and a special notation made 
of the poor combination. The g — O — combination! is considered 
an indicator of impairment of some kind, even pathology. 


Organizational score abbreviations. These are, of course, abbrevia- 
tions for the organizational patterns described above. 

The notation gO+ stands for responses involving organization 
where forms are plus and original; g+, responses involving organi- 
zation where forms are plus but neither original, vague, nor popular; 
g P, responses involving organization where forms are popular; and 
g o+, responses involving organization, where forms are vague, but 
because of the criterion of frequency, some few receive a plus score. 

The notation g+ O+ comb refers to responses which take sepa- 
rate scoring formulas where the forms and the combinations are 
fitting, appropriate, and original; the g+ comb refers to the same type 
of responses where the forms and combinations are fitting but not 
original. 

It may be noted that all organizational responses where forms and 
combinations are fitting are summarized on the psychogram, sum 
g+ wt. 

The notation g— О— refers to responses involving organizations 
where forms are minus and original (infrequent and/or unique); g—, 
responses where they are minus but neither original nor vague; and 
8 U—, responses where organization is indicated but forms are vague 
and not fitting the outline of the area. 
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The notation g— О— comb! refers to responses which take sepa- 
rate scoring formulas where the relationships seen are inappropriate 
and irrealistic, whether the forms themselves are fitting or not, and 
where the combinations are highly infrequent and unique, the g— 
comb refers to the same type of combination involving forms which 
are minus and/or relationships which are inappropriate but not too in- 


frequent or unique. 
Again it may be noted that organizational responses which are 


scored minus are summarized in a sum g— wt score. 
Finally the total sum g wt is computed for all organizational scores. 


Examples of scoring. The following illustrate the scoring of the 
organization factor according to the simple scheme developed. 


Card II (conelike projection, top middle)— D M+ П 0+ 
"Oriental figures back to back" 1.5 

Card X (grey figures at top with center projec- D M+ H O+ 
tion) —‘Hooded figures holding up a post 1.5 Post 

Card I (side figure) —“Witch with cloak (wing D F+ H 


projection at side) flying out” 1.0 Fm+ App 
Card X (pink figures with inner blue)—“Cliffs D F(C)+ Mt 
joined together by some kind of bridge 1.0 Str 


Card VII (upper two-thirds of side figure)— Dv F+ Map 


“Map of one country next to another 5 


Card VIII (red and orange area)—“Anatomical De C/F-- —Anat-Obj 


chart of some kind in color, this паа repre- „5 
senting one organ and the pink another or- 
gan" 


Card VII (top third)— “Women’s faces, as if D. M+ Hd P 
they are making faces at each other 5 
Card II (black area at side)— "Dogs looking at 2 FM+ A Р 
each other" 5 | 
Card II (top red area)— "Something colored D TN A g= 
like caterpillars fighting” & © 
rea)— "Wolves all D FM— A 


Card VIII (grey-blue top area): 
together sort of climbing up 


As Beck has indicated, the parts of the blots seen in relationship 
may be adjacent to each other, distant, or one inside the other. The 
areas into which forms are projected may be the whole, normal de- 
tails, rare details, or details combined with spaces. | 

It should also be emphasized that organization as herein defined 
applies only to different forms seen n combination, not to parts of one 
form. For example, a response Person because this is the head, 
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body and feet,” is not weighted for organization. Although it is true 
that analysis of areas and combination of parts have taken place, this 
is not the kind of organization which is scored by the g. The g score 
is applied only where forms are seen in combination and where the 
final response gives a new meaning because of the relation seen 
between the different parts. 

There is one exception which we make to this rule, however. On 
occasion, parts of one form may be projected into areas which are 
seen in combination, and the meaning given depends clearly upon 
seeing something which is new by virtue of the relationship. The 
following table illustrates this: 


Card II (red areas at top seen together) — D F— Ih 0— 
“Andirons” XH 

Card II (tiny lines, upper part of middle space Dr! F+ Current 0+ 
form)— Representation of electric current" TS 


Card X (inner green figures bottom seen as unit)— D F— Obj-Musice 0— 
“Sort of like a lyre, but the strings are missing” 5 
In these rare instances, the subject seems to see first one area and 

then another, projects one part of the form and then another into 

these areas, and then sees them in combination. Hence the organi- 
zational score is applied in these few cases. 

Of course, where no form is projected, no organization weight is 
given. On occasion, many kinds of organization take place in one 
response. For example, good forms may be combined with popular 
forms in original settings. The procedure generally followed is to 
assign the highest weighting, as illustrated by the following cases: 


Card II—“People doing a Russian W M+ II (D) O+ 
dance in costume with red hats just 15 FC+ App 
beginning to squat sort of” 

Card X—“‘Scene in Bermuda, viewed W FM+ A Se(P) 0+ 
from a glass bottom boat, with 15 CF+ 


octopi and other forms of animal 
life and colored vegetation" 


Some examples of combinatory respones are as follows: 


Card IX—“This is a fantastic figure D M+ (H) 
(top orange figure) of some kind + 
emerging from or perched on a D ChF+ Cl 04- 


heavy billowy cloud" (green middle 


g comb 1.5 
area) 
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Card II—"A toy dog, wooly dog (side D Есу (у Py 
black figure), and here is a red hat + 
(top red figure)—gifts piled up D FC+ App 0+ 
under а Christmas tree maybe" g comb 1.5 
Card II—"Two men here at the sides W MH Р 
. . they are holding something + 
(conelike projection, middle top), D Kot Ih 
candles" g comb 1.0 
Card TI—*A dog's head (side black D F+ Au Р 
figure) and this is a red balloon on T 


D CF— Toy 0= 
д comb .5 


D FM+ A Р 


top of it, I guess (top red figure)” 


Card VIII—"Two animals (side red 


figure), and this is an animal skin + ы ‹ 
lorn into two parts (middle blue р F- Ad Obj Ox 
areas). I guess the animals are geomb .5 


holding a skin” 


Card VITI—“An animal (side red D EM A P 


figure) climbing up from a colored мш 
butterfly (red-orange middle bot- i CF+ A 


lom) to a green tree (top grey- 
- ДА Я 
green area)” D FC+ Bo I 0— 


g— comb .5 
Card IX—'"Two people (side orange D M+ H 
figures) fencing on top of two big a P+ A 


bears (large green areas)" 


g— comb .5 


As illustrated, the organization score is written under the location 
5 helpful to compute the different organi- 


category. It has been found ‹ ; 
zational scores separately especially in cases of maladjustment and 
pathology. Thus on the psychogram (14), space is allowed for the 
more differentiated organizational patterns: 


gP g v4 sum g+ wt 


g 0+ gF ~ 

" om 
g+ n. comb de с gi- sting їй 
gei 


g— 0— comb! 97 comb CI 
sumg wt 
Correlation with Beck's Z. The records of several groups of ado- 
lescents in the Brush series Were scored for organization, utilizing 
Beck’s J Il of them, high correspondence was ob- 
eck’s Z and our g. Ina Я | eie 
Served as can be seen from the correlations presented below for two 


&roups of children, 12 and 15 years of age respectively. 
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Sum g ut Sum g+ wt 
75 twelve-year-old children, 
Br 41 boys, 34 girls 953 .011 881 .026 
Tct ar 57 fifteen-year-old adolescents 
29 boys, 28 girls 958+ .011 936+ .016 
Beck’s Z+ wt 75 twelve-year-old children, 
41 boys, 34 girls 8904+ 024 9387+ .014 


It appears that for “normal” groups at least, there is a close rela- 
tionship between sum Z wt and sum g wt. It does not appear neces- 


sary therefore to use the involved table of Z weights developed by 
Beck. 


VALIDITY OF THE ORGANIZATION FACTOR IN THE RORSCHACH 
The Z Score 


The organization score is utilized today rather widely in the analysis 
of records in clinical practice. Unfortunately, comparatively little 
systematic work has been done to establish its scientific validity. In 
the course of the years, isolated and fragmentary studies have ap- 
peared. For the most part reliance has been placed on theoretical 
assumptions and on empirical findings with normal and pathological 
subjects. 

A few studies have appeared dealing directly with Beck’s Z score. 
Z was subjected to systematic research by Goldfarb in 1945 (10), and 
more recently by Wilson and Blake (41), Batt (1), Sisson and 
Taulbee (34), and Kropp (22). It has, of course, been utilized in 
other research. It has been considered, for example, with other as- 
pects of the Rorschach in studies of children by Thetford et al. (37), 
college students by Varvel (39), normal adults by Beck et al. (7), 
superior men of the U.S. Maritime Service by McCandless (24), 
mental defectives by Jolles (19), Sarason (30), and Sloan (35), neu- 
rotic and psychotic depressive patients by Varvel (39), neurotic pa- 
tients by Wishner (42), manic patients by Schmidt and Fonda (82), 
and schizophrenic cases by Beck (6), Schmidt and Fonda (82), 
Taulbee (36), and Thiesen (38). 

There has been much critical comment on Beck's rationale for the 
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Scoring of Z. As has been emphasized by Sarason (31) and Kropp 
(22), Beck's assumption that frequency of organizational acts implies 
degree of difficulty may not hold. It has not yet been demonstrated 
that the most infrequent kind of organizational activity is the most 
difficult. Furthermore, the Z values were developed from the records 
of a small and selected sample, only 39 superior adults. Yt is main- 
tained that such a sample is inadequate to serve as a basis for deter- 
mining order of difficulty of any types of responses. Kropp also 
demonstrates by reviewing norms published for Z values that the Z 
activity is not normally distributed in the general population. Beck 
has, of course, indicated several times that the distributions are mark- 
edly skewed for several of the Rorschach categories, including Z. 
Kropp developed another set of sigma values for sieh of the five 
organizational acts identified by Beck, based on the 58 records found 
in Beck's volumes II and III. It is interesting to note that despite 
Kropp’s criticisms, in his cross validation of the 2 weights originally 
developed by Beck, his set relates highly to Beck's set of weights. 
Several studies question the value of the weighting system as de- 
vised by Beck in relation to the various types of kar deg activ- 
ity. On the basis of a study of the records of five di erent normal 
and abnormal groups, 104 subjects in all, Wilson and Blake en) т 
high correlation between Beck’s total weighted Z score cs he fre- 
quency of occurrence of organizational acts. The total = vim times 
Organization takes place, 16, when Z appears; ae s su are 
for the total weighted Z score. A table is nn hee icting 
total weighted Z score when the number of Z aces z iux | 
Sisson and Taulbee (34) present further evic риса T nig гры 
tionship between the sum of the AN е hap > 
Weighted Z scores, on the basis of an ana Je ^ > records of five 
groups of subjects, 285 in all, consisting 0 m ee 2 
and organic male patients and normal s = =. wa mi 
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to think along the lines of abstraction and generalization" (10, p. 525). 
He therefore hypothesized a relationship between the Z score and 
various scores on other tests measuring the level of concept formation 
or categorical behavior. He selected as his criteria scores on the 
block design and the similarities tests in the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel- 
ligence Scale, the Weigl Color Form Test, and the Vigotsky test of 
abstraction. Studying the records of 30 normal adolescents, mean 
age twelve years three months, he could find no reliable relationship 
between Z and scores on these tests. Since Beck's Z score does not 
make qualitative differentiations in terms of accuracy of forms or ade- 
quacy of organizational activity, Goldfarb studied, in his subjects, 
only that Z activity which was F+, and also a score based on the 
form-level rating scale of Klopfer and Davidson (21). Beck’s sum 
Z+ score did not relate to the scores of the other tests either. He 
could show, however, that the form-level rating scores were reliably 
related to the scores of the other tests and, hence, could be hypothe- 
sized to reflect the organizational or conceptual ability measured in 
those tests. 

The writer was similarly unsuccessful in obtaining significant rela- 
tionships between Z and either M.A. or I.Q. based on the Higher Otis 
Test or the Stanford-Binet. On the basis of scores of 75 twelve-year- 
old children, 41 boys and 34 girls in the Brush series, Pearson correla- 
tions were obtained as follows: 


Z:M.A. .156 + .113; 2:1.0. .174 + .112 


Considering only the F+ forms in the responses which rated organi- 
zation, Z+ correlates with M.A. .182 + .112 and with I.Q. .198 + .111. 
Again, for 57 fifteen-year-old children, 29 boys and 28 girls, using 
Binet scores, the correlations were Z with M.A. .205 + .197 and with 
1.0. .213 + .126. 

Similarly, Sarason (30) could find no relationship between M.A. 
and Z values when studying the records of two groups of mental 
defectives. However, using the measure Z —£, consisting of the num- 
ber of minus responses scored Z over the total number of Z responses, 
she obtained correlations of —.55 and —.68 between the Z— score 
and M.A. for the two groups. The Z— score can thus be said to be 
associated with lower intelligence. 

Kropp (22) reports that Jolles (19) found insignificant correlations 
between total Z scores and Binet and Wechsler-Bellevue I.Q.’s in a 
group of 66 mental defectives. 

On the other hand, a few studies report a positive relationship be- 
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tween weighted Z scores and intelligence. Wishner (42), for exam- 
ple, obtained a correlation of .536 between Z and full weighted scale 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue, in his study of the intellectual factors in the 
Rorschach records of 42 neurotic subjects 16 to 42 years of age, 1.Q. 
79 to 130. For a neurotic group, then, he could say that Z measures 
intellectual capacity as reflected by this scale. Similarly, Sisson (34) 
reports that he and Yager, working with the records of 50 psychiatric 
patients randomly selected, obtained a correlation of .428 between 
the weighted Z score and the full-scale Wechsler 1.0., and .52 be- 
tween unweighted Z response and the full-scale Wechsler 1.0. 

Two other studies corroborate this positive relationship between 
Z score and intelligence. Batt (1) obtained statistically significant 
correlations of .49 and .46 between weighted Z score and the verbal 
and reasoning parts of the Primary Mental Abilities Test in a study of 
32 high school students. Accordingly the Z score might be assumed 
to reflect the capacity to understand ideas expressed in words, to solve 
logical problems, and to foresee and to plan. 

Taulbee (36) was concerned with the Rorschach as a method of 
evaluating the intellectual levels of functioning of a group of 60 hos- 
pitalized schizophrenic patients. In this study, Z along with R, W, M, 
and F+ showed a positive relationship with the full-scale Wechsler- 
Bellevue L.Q. The W and Z correlations, although low, were signifi- 
cantly reliable. Studying Z in relation to the subtests, he obtained 
especially high correlations with digit span, similarities, and vocabu- 
lary. He concluded that Z in the records of schizophrenic patients 
could be said to relate to the ability to engage in verbal abstraction 
and the ability for concept formation. 

Beck et al. (7) developed norms for Rorschach factors in their 
study of the normal personality as projected in the Rorschach test on 
the basis of 157 subjects, age range 17 to 69, all employees of the 
Spiegel Mail Order House in Chicago. They give norms for Z, along 
with other factors, for the group as a whole and for the group sub- 
divided into subgroups in terms of the following vocational categories: 
I—executives and junior executives; II—skilled occupations; III—semi- 
skilled occupations; and IV—unskilled occupations. These have been 
reproduced in Table 2.1. It may be seen that the higher the vocational 
group, the higher the sum Z values. Beck et al. say: "The intellectual 
energy represented by Z has a selective potency in the competitive 
field which present day industry is" (7, PP- 252-253). 

Norms are also presented for normal children, 6 to 17 years of age 
in three age groups, 6 to 9 years, 10 to 13 years, and 14 to 17 ycars 
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of age, by Thetford et al. (37). Medians for Z are presented in Table 
2.1. The investigators show that the Z activity increases from 4.88 
in the youngest group to 5.61 in the middle group, and to 24.50 in 
the older group. The differences are significantly reliable between 
weighted Z scores of the 6- to 9-year group and those of the 14- to 
17-year group, and between those of the 10- to 13-year group and the 
14- to 17-year group. The investigators conclude that, if there is no 
interference with the level of functioning, there is an increase in the 
ability to organize relationships (37, p. 61). The ability of the child 
to organize relationships meaningfully increases with his chronological 
development and manifests itself to a pronounced degree during the 
adolescent years. The investigators suggest that their finding may 
be "interpreted in relation to our knowledge of the normal growth 
curve emphasizing the freedom of mental energy which accompanies 
the maximum release of intellectual capacity during adolescence" (37, 
p. 76). 

Organization is also analyzed in connection with prediction of aca- 
demic success in the study of McCandless (24) on the basis of Ror- 
schach records of two matched groups of officer candidates in the 
U.S. Maritime Service differing in academic achievement. Rorschach 
patterns failed to differentiate reliably between the “high-grade group” 
and the “low-grade group.” The Z score did not discriminate the 
groups either. Contrary to expectation, the mean Z score in the high- 
point group was 43.3 as compared to 48.5 in the low-point group. 
The difference was not statistically significant, however. 

A few studies of mentally defective children show the organization 
score helpful in differentiating groups. Sloan (85) matched a defec- 
tive group of 26 children, I.Q. ranging from 44 to 79, with a similar 
number of nondefective children, 1.0. 80 to 100, this latter group 
having been considered defective prior to institutionalization. The 
purpose of the study was to determine whether certain personality 
disturbances may be mistaken for mental deficiency. The Rorschach 
records were studied for ten "signs" of mental deficiency, one of which 
was Beck's Z, the sign being the “normative range" 5 to 31. The de- 
viation of each subject on each sign was computed. Total Z score was 
one of five factors on which the defective subjects deviated most fre- 
quently, the others being AZ, F+%, FZ, апа R. Conclusion is made 
that analysis of these patterns then would help diagnose mental 
deficiency. 

Jolles (19) was interested in a similar problem, namely, the im- 
portance of personality adjustment as a factor in the etiology of men- 
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tal deficiency. The 66 children, ages 10 to 15, 1.0.5 65 to 79, uti- 
lized in the case studies were divided into three groups according 
to Rorschach patterns, indicating: (1) normal mental ability; (2) at 
least one indication of normal ability in an otherwise abnormal pic- 
ture; and (3) no indication of normal mental ability. Jolles made 
certain inferences in relation to the influence of emotional disturbances 
on intellectual development and functioning. For the present pur- 
poses, it is sufficient to point out that, for Jolles, high Z in conjunction 
with qualitatively good W, M, adequate range of content, and ade- 
quate F-+ would contraindicate mental deficiency. 

The Z score also appears in the literature as part of batteries of 
Rorschach factors characterizing different clinical groups. Thiesen 
(38), for example, identified five Rorschach patterns which discrim- 
inated normal adults from schizophrenic patients. Of these, one, 
pattern B, is of interest in the present review. Low F+% with low 
Z score is associated with the schizophrenic group, reflecting per- 
ceptual inaccuracy with low mental drive. In Beck's study of the six 
schizophrenias (6), of the six variables in which the schizophrenic 
children exceeded the norms, the high W and even higher Z were 
conspicuous, suggesting greater application of energy and more drive. 
Comparing the normals with the neurotics and schizophrenics, both 
clinical groups exceeded the normals in four variables, W, Z, M, and 
crude C. Intellectual drive appears to be released more in neurotic 
and schizophrenic children than in the normal group. 

Again, in describing the Rorschach test behavior in the six schizo- 
phrenias identified by Beck (6), the Z score plays a part. For example, 
in the grouping S-1, “projection” is reflected by the triad, high Z, low 
F-+%, and high 5%. Another item of behavior, “accidental and tan- 
gential thought processes," is revealed by a combination of position 
responses, perception of artifacts in the cards, and peculiar and odd 
relations inferred from the Z scores. Z also is involved in “cramped 
and rigid attitudes," as inferred from low R, high A+%, Ad, high 
lambda index; constricted experience balance, rejection trends, ex- 
cessive qualifications, as well as low Z; "isolation defenses" are shown 
by emphasis on Dd, high R, obsessive-compulsive tactics, and Z lower 
than expectancy. 

The Z score figures also in a study by Schmidt and Fonda (32). 
Rorschach scores of 42 manic patients are compared with those of 42 
schizophrenic patients, the groups matched on the basis of age, sex, 


? The lambda index, according to Beck, is the ratio of all scorings involving any 
determinant other than F, to the total number of F+, F— and F scoring [Editor]. 
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number of responses. Manic patients give a Z score of 36.2 (S.D. 
23.79), as compared to 27.2 (S.D. 17.96) given by the schizophrenic 
group, a difference which is statistically reliable. Also, the manics all 
exceed Beck’s normals in Z score. The manics then are highest in 
discharge of intellectual energy. This higher output of intellectual 
energy is also reflected in their stronger tendency to generalize (ХУ). 
Although the investigators did not study the Z score qualitatively, 
their figures do show that the F+% and the number of P are much 
lower in manics as compared with Beck's normal subjects. Thus, 
while the Z score tends to be high, no doubt it involves more poor 
forms (F— ) and fewer Р. 

A few intercorrelational studies are reported between Z score and 
other Rorschach factors. Varvel (39) reports the following correla- 
tions on the basis of a study of the records of 144 normal college stu- 
dents: Z correlates with F+%, —.29 + .05; with A% + P% + F+%, 
—.46 + .04; and with M+, .79 + .02. He concludes that “constricted 
stereotyped individuals show rigidity of personality structure, lack 
of that perceptual-cognitive ‘fluidity’ which in combination with at- 
tentiveness and intellectual precision (F+%) is associated with pro- 
ductive, differentiated intellectual and easy adaptability" (39, p. 12). 

Kropp (22) computed intercorrelations on the basis of the 53 rec- 
ords given by Beck (4, 5). Z correlates with W, .843; with M, .581; 
and with А, .565. He also obtained multiple correlations of Z with W 
and M, .93; and Z with W and M and F, .95. On the basis of these 
correlations he concludes that a Z score might be estimated from W 


and M scores and, hence, finds it unnecessary to evaluate weighted Z 
scores. 


The g Scores 


An investigation of the organizational factor, g, was included in 
the preliminary survey research which was conducted on the Rorschach 
categories at the Brush Foundation. This research involved explora- 
tory studies of normal children and adult patients from psychiatric 


hospitals. The following hypotheses concerning g were formulated. 


l. The organization factor or g reflects capacity to analyze situa- 
tions, to see relationships, to combine and organize parts into mean- 
ingful relations, to abstract meanings out of the combinations, and to 
generalize. 

2. Since the power to analyze and synthesize into logical and mean- 
ingful wholes is one of the essential features of intelligence, sum 
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gwt is an indication of intelligence. Sum gwt should be high for 
individuals of superior intelligence and low for those of inferior in- 
telligence, or in those where there is some impairment in intellectual 
functioning. 

3. Since the individual must persist if he is to analyze a situation 
into its component parts, see relationships, and assemble and recom- 
bine into whole units, he must be motivated. Hence g reveals intel- 
lectual drive and effort. 

4. Qualitative differentiations of the organization score reflect the 
complexity, the adequacy, and the appropriateness of the subject's 
thinking processes. 

(a) g+ reveals thinking which is realistic; ability to see rela- 
a situation realistically, hence the capac- 
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and perspective. 
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responses on the Rorschach and organization as herein defined. This 
need not mean however, as is so often interpreted, that increase or 
decrease in g is to be explained exclusively in terms of increase or 
decrease in the number of responses. 


Relationship of g scores and intelligence. Intelligence as measured 
by the standard intelligence tests shows very low positive relation to 
weighted sum g or sum g+. Studying the records of 75 twelve-year- 
old children, 41 male and 34 female, Otis I.Q.’s ranging from 86 to 
140, the following Pearson correlations were obtained for M.A. with 
£ and g+ respectively: .209 + .110 and .226 + .110. 

Again, correlations based on a study of the records of 57 fifteen- 
year-old children show similar low correlations, i.e., M.A. with g and 
g+ respectively: .249 + .124 and .243 + .125; L.Q. with g and g+ 
respectively: .256 + .124 and .250 + .194. For these groups at least, 
g does not measure the intellectual level which is reflected by either 
Otis scores or the Binet scores. This was also demonstrated with Z. 
It must be concluded that the organization score has little in common 
with tests like the Binet, Otis, or Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, or it re- 
veals only a small part of what is revealed by them. Again, it may 
indicate something other than the kind of general intelligence re- 
flected by them. 

Normative data taken from the files of the Brush Foundation are 
presented in Table 2.2, which gives means and/or medians for the 
number of organizing acts, i.e., the number of times organization takes 
place, and the sum g weighted according to the scheme already de- 
scribed (pp. 30 ff.). With some groups, tabulation is made of the 
median number of organizing acts and the median weighted g score 
for organization involving plus forms and combinations (g+ ), original 
plus forms and combinations (g O+ ), and minus forms and combina- 
tions (g—). Table 2.3 shows proportions of the groups giving a cer- 
tain number of responses rated "organization" (organizational acts) 
where originality, accuracy of forms, and appropriateness of combina- 
tions are considered. Qualitative differentiations of organizing acts 
include (a) g O+, where the forms involved and the combinations 
made are not only realistic but original; (b) g+, where forms and 
combinations are realistic; (c) g—, where forms and combinations 
are unrealistic and (d) g— О— combinations!, where different re- 
Sponses are combined but the combinations are irrealistic and inappro- 
priate. 

The groups listed consist of normal children and clinical subjects. 
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TABLE 2.3 Proportions of the Groups Showing Appropriate and, ог 
Inappropriate Organizational Acts (in Percentages) 


Scores 
pes 
g O+ g+ g— comb! 
Number of Occurrences 
дог Вог tor 2or 
N Groups 0-1 more more 0-1 more 1 more 
50 14-year-old group 52 48 56 58 18 — — 
50 Very superior group, ages 18 82 74 54 8 10 2 
11-16 yrs. 
40 College women 33 68 90 43 93 13 — 
(young adults) 
25 Subnormal group 96 + Cs 72 8 16 4 
ages 10-13 yrs. 
25 Depressed patients (adults) 88 12 32 64 12 12 — 
35 Delusional schizophrenics 80 20 9 14 51 34 31 
(adults) 


The twelve- and fifteen-year-old children were taken from the Brush 
series. They were generally above average in intelligence and of 
higher social status and income group. The high and low Otis groups 
consisted of twelve-year-old boys and girls also taken from the Brush 
series, representing the upper and lower 20% of a larger twelve-year- 
old group. The low Otis group showed 1.0.5 of 86 to 105, and the 
high Otis group, І.О. of over 120. The fourteen-ycar-old group were 
children tested in the public schools of Cleveland. 

The superior group of children were selected at random from a 
larger group of superior children, ages 11 to 16 years, who partici- 
pated in a contest sponsored by a Cleveland newspaper to select “the 
most superior child” in that age range in the public schools. The 
children were selected in the schools on the basis of school achieve- 
ment scores, teachers' estimates, rating scales by supervisors and pecrs, 
and other test data. They were sent to the Brush Foundation for 
physical measurements and mental tests. 
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The subnormal group consisted of boys and girls, age range 10 to 
18 years, who scored between 50 and 65 1.Q. on the Binet 1937 Scale. 
The college groups were students in an elementary psychology class. 
Patients in a state mental hospital and Veterans Administration hos- 
pital made up the clinical groups. They were not selected on the basis 
of any specific nosological grouping. The depressed patients included 
those individuals showing prominent depressive features. Similarly, 
the schizophrenic patients showed prominent delusional activity. 

It may be of interest to include organizational scores which are 
available for brain-injured patients and old people utilized in other 
studies. The brain-injured were all cases of posttraumatic encephal- 
opathy studied by Lochrke (23). The old-age group were all in- 
stitutionalized old people, subjects in the study by Hertz et al. (16). 

Of course, most of the groups presented are not comparable be- 
cause they represent different populations and have not been matched 
for important variables. Medians and means are presented to describe 
the performance of the individual groups on organizational patterns. 

The twelve-year-old group shows a mean of 12.22, S.D. 5.98, and the 
fifteen-year-old group a mean of 11.33, S.D. 6.11. There is no signifi- 
cant difference between the means. The range for both groups is 
approximately 5 to 18. The fourteen-year-old group is of a more 
representative population, since it consists of children taken at ran- 
dom in the public schools, whereas the twelve- and fifteen-year-old 
children in the Brush series consisted of a more selective group above 
average in intelligence and of higher social status. They show a 
median of 8.0 sum g wt, Q 2.9, the range being from about 6 to 11. 
Other groups studied above the age of 11 years show approximately 
the same median and range. The normative range tentatively used 
for adolescents of average intelligence is 6 to 11. It may be noted 
in Table 2.3, that 48% of the fourteen-year-old group give two or more 
& O-F, and that 56% give eight or more organizing acts that involve 
realistic forms and combinations. Again, only a small part of the 
group give four or more organizing acts where forms and combina- 
tions are inadequate (g— ). Not one in this group gives the highly 
negative pattern, g— O— comb! 

The children of the superior group have a median of 10.5 sum g wt, 
Q 3.2, the range being 7 to 14. Children of the high Otis group show 
a higher median: 15.1, О 8.8; here the range is 12 to 18. College 
women give 13.0, Q 5.5. As shown in Table 2.3, as many as 82% of 
the superior group and 68% of the college women give two or more 
organizing acts that involve originality. Again, 90% of the college 
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women and 74% of the superior children give eight or more g+. Thus 
the groups of high intelligence give more organizing acts which involve 
realistic forms and combinations than acts involving inaccurate forms 
and combinations. A small proportion of the superior group give four 
or more organizing acts involving minus forms and combinations. 
However, a considerable proportion of the college group, 33%, give 
four or more g— acts. Although the college women show organiza- 
tional activity well adapted to reality, they also show unrealistic or- 
ganization. As will be discussed below, emotional and personal fac- 
tors influence reality testing and, hence, reflect on the quality of the 
organizational activity in all groups, whatever the level of intelligence. 

The subnormal group shows a low median, 1.31, Q 1.00. There is 
hardly any distribution in scores, because 56% of the group falls be- 
low 1.5 sum gwt. Of course, it is generally observed that mental 
defectives have very low capacity to combine elements into more com- 
prehensive whole units. They are not capable of much conceptual 
thinking, especially the kind that is in tune with reality. As seen from 
Table 2.8, very few of the group give even two or more organizing acts 
where forms are plus. It may also be observed that 16% of the group 
give different and strange combinations (g— O— combl). Although 
the above groups are not comparable, there is a marked difference 
between the median of the subnormal group and those of the groups 
of higher intelligence. 

This may also be seen in a study comparing the medians of the high 
Otis group with the low Otis group of boys and girls. The following 
results show statistically reliable differences between the medians of 
all the high and low groups, at the 5% level of confidence or less. 


Diff. C.R. 

High Otis boys with low Otis boys 3.33 
High Otis boys with low Otis girls 2.68 
High Otis girls with low Otis girls 3.11 
High Otis girls with low Otis boys 3.87 
4.37 


Total high group with total low group 


Children at the higher levels of intelligence, as determined by the 
Otis test, show higher sum g wt than those at the lower levels. 

Pertinent to this discussion is a study of the human movement in 
the records of a group of 137 children, 69 boys and 70 girls, 14 and 15 
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years of age, by Hertz and Kennedy (17). The 1.0. range was from 
96 to 159 based on the revised Stanford-Binet. The group was di- 
vided into average and superior levels based on I.Q. Among the pat- 
terns studied, M was studied in combination with g, i.e., W M g, 
DMg,DrMg, SM g, and sum Mg. In this study, reliably more of 
the superior group than the average groups gave M which were M g 
and more gave D M g, and D M O+ g. Thus more individuals of su- 
perior intelligence give human movement responses which rate “or- 
ganization" than individuals of average intelligence. Further, re- 
sponses rating "organization" where human forms are well perceived, 
experienced in movement, and projected into normal detail areas, are 
prone to reflect superior mental functioning. 


The g scores in clinical groups. The group of depressed patients 
shows a low median of 5.6 sum g wt, Q 2.9. From clinical experience 
we know that individuals who are tense, anxious, and constrained 
give low g. They appear unable to analyze situations and see rela- 
tionships. They are unable to respond to other than a limited per- 
ceptual aspect of a situation. They are “stimulus-bound.” Varvel (39) 
shows this close relationship between limited perceptual organization 
and constricted personality. With the present group of depressed pa- 
tients also, organizational activity is reduced. 

From Table 2.3 it may be seen that of the present group of de- 
pressed patients, 32% give eight or more g+. Thus many who show 
organizational ability see forms clearly (F+). Indeed, it may be 
noted that a large proportion of the group (64%) gives no or one g-. 
Those who have had experience with the depressed know, however, 
that this F+ reflects chiefly a rigid adherence to reality due to ex- 
treme cautiousness and guardedness. 

A few of the present depressed group (12%) give one g— O— comb! 
They see relations between areas of the blots which are unrealistic 
and peculiar. This would, of course, point to breakdown in reality 
testing, misinterpretation, and/or distortion of reality, which we know 
may occur in depressed conditions. 

The schizophrenic group characterized by delusions has a low 
median sum g wt of 6.1, Q 2.3. The median number of all organiza- 
tional acts is 7.6, Q 2.8; of organizational acts which are minus it is 
3.6, Q 1.3. In this group, 20% give two or more g O+, and a large 
proportion, 31%, give two or more g— O— comb! About half of this 
group give four or more g—. We know that patients who show elab- 
orate delusional trends tend to distort reality. They are not objective 
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in their judgments. Their reasoning is faulty in certain respects. All 
of this may be reflected in the g— score. The g— O— comb! appear 
to be associated with delusional developments. 

Experience with patients showing prominent obsessive-compulsive 
trends impresses us with the variability of the organizational score in 
their records. A study is now in progress analyzing Rorschach be- 
havior in records showing obsessive-compulsive defensive operations. 
In some of the records being used, sum g wt is surprisingly high. We 
can account for this at least in part in terms of the meticulous ap- 
proach, the drive to perform, the striving to see as many things in as 
many relationships as possible, striving which is often compensatory 
in nature, which inflates the g sometimes well out of proportion to the 
actual capacity of the patients. On the other hand, sum g wt is often 
low, even zero, in records showing obsessive-compulsive features. 
These individuals select detail after detail, giving them in unadorned 
and unelaborated fashion, without attempting any combinations and 
without seeing any relationships. 

Similarly, with the records of excitable, impulsive, and manic pa- 
tients, sum g wt may be either high or low. Where high, qualitative 


3 In a recent, unpublished study, the author and Albert F. Paolino compared the 
Organizational patterns of 35 neurotics and 35 paranoid schizophrenics, and found 
that the paranoid schizophrenic group gave reliable evidence of: 

l. More organizational acts involving poor form (g—) and inappropriate 


and unrealistic relationships (g— comb). 3 А 
2. More instances of infrequent, unique, or bizarre organized concepts (g O-, 


8– O— comb). , | | 
3. Greater ee in the quality of the organized acts reflecting variable 


and unpredictable intellectual functioning. : у 
4. A mental procedure which showed greater tendency to organize detail and 


Space areas, with impaired form level. Le 1 у 
5. А greater tendency to infuse organizational concepts with feelings of tense- 


Ness and conflict (m), with chaotic emotions (C' CF), and with diffuse, primiti 


Ог inappropriate emotional reactions. 3 
6. More impaired thinking and less intellectual control (% org4-). 
7. More tl € ; and more fabulized content in the organizational acts reflecting 
einotonal aggressiveness sado-masochistic tendencies, sexual preoccupation, and 
al a 55 y 58 


ho; У 3 
& a original score reflecting highly personalized, peculiar, or 


ica AN У RER: 
те thinking. stylistic features as confabulation, contamination, 


9. "negative" у B 
elds Cor uid P anro specificity, and reference relationships. 
10, E Yao. A de mA choice of vocabulary and language, with more pseudo- 
- More peculia 


intellectual language and more sadistic verbalizations. 
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analysis reveals predominance of g—. Where low, the Rorschach 
performance is either sparse or erratic, unconnected, and disorgan- 
ized. Unfortunately, qualitative analysis of various kinds of organi- 
zational activity for well-defined groups of patients showing obsessive- 
compulsive and manic features has not yet been systematically re- 
ported. 

The brain-injured group attain a low median of 5.06, Q 1.66 for sum 
gwt. In the study by Loehrke (23), organizational activity was not 
studied by itself, but in conjunction with configurations which were 
quantitatively and qualitatively described in Rorschach terms. In 
certain of the configurations which were found to differentiate the 
brain-injured group from comparable groups of neurotic or schizo- 
phrenic patients, the g patterns figured prominently. 

The old-age group also has a low median of 4.81, Q 2.58. The group 
as a whole showed considerable intellectual deterioration and con- 
striction by other criteria. Analysis of the individual records revealed 
a variety of prominent neurotic and psychotic features. The reduction 
in sum gwt may be caused by intellectual deterioration, retardation, 
and constriction, or by the influence of neurotic and psychotic proc- 
esses, or by a combination of two or more of these conditions. 


SUMMARY 


Comparatively little systematic work has been done with the or- 
ganization factor in the Rorschach. A few studies point to the validity 
of certain aspects of the organization score. Results obtained by dif- 
ferent workers, however, are at times at variance with each other. 
Even those that are in agreement must be repeated and cross-vali- 
dated. 

At the present time, we justify the use of this pattern in terms of 
available research, theoretical rationale, and clinical observation. 
Summarizing in terms of the hypotheses enumerated, we can say the 
following: 


Hypothesis 1 


The organization score appears to reflect ability to analyze material 
into component parts, to see relationships between and among these 
parts, to combine them, and to integrate them into wholes. It re- 
flects the ability to conceptualize and to abstract. 
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Hypothesis 2 


The organization pattern tells us something about the intellectual 
capacity of the individual, especially about certain verbal components 
of intelligence in relation to conceptual activity. Individuals of su- 
perior intelligence tend to give high organizational scores. "Those who 
are mentally defective, intellectually defective, or intellectually re- 
tarded or deteriorated tend to give low organizational scores. 


Hypothesis 3 


The organizational score reflects intellectual effort, initiative, en- 
ergy, and drive. It is increased by liberated energy and emotional 
expansiveness. Manic patients tend to give higher organizational 
Scores than normals or schizophrenic patients. Depressed patients, on 
the other hand, tend to give much lower scores. 


Hypothesis 4 


Qualitative analysis of the organizational patterns tells something 
of the degree of reality testing, the complexity of the responses, and 
the appropriateness and constructiveness of the relationships scen. 
Organizational activity which involves accurate forms and combina- 
tions reflects realistic, logical, and constructive thinking. Individuals 
of average to superior intelligence tend to show more of this kind of 
organizational activity. Inferior organizational ability reflects inade- 
quate reality testing, intellectual distortions, and confusion. Patients 
Who are mentally and emotionally disturbed tend to give more of this 
type of organization. Finally g— O— combinations! appear to be as- 
sociated with faulty and irrational thinking and suggest delusional 


developments. 


Hypothesis 5 


In general, the organizational factor on the Rorschach helps gage 
the intellectual level of the individual, the efficiency with which the 
individual functions, the influence of emotional factors and mental 
disturbance on the intellectual functioning. High organizational score 
is associated with relatively high mental functioning, liberated energy, 
emotional expansiveness, and drive. Low organizational score is as- 
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sociated with mental deficiency, retardation, deterioration, anxieties, 
constriction, depressed conditions, and other emotional interferences. 
Neurotic and psychotic processes may inflate or deflate the organiza- 
tional score. 


Since the organizational score shows some relationships to the num- 
ber of responses given, it should be considered and evaluated in con- 
junction with productivity. If a total organizational score is utilized, 
the sum of the organizational acts is probably as effective as a weighted 
organizational score. There appears to be considerable value, how- 
ever, in utilizing the weighted scheme and studying the qualitative 
differentiations of the organizational score in order to study the nature 
and the adequacy of reality testing, the complexity, the originality, 
the constructiveness, and the appropriateness of the organizational 
activity. 

The systematic study of the organizational pattern encounters diffi- 
culties. The multidimensional nature of this score, as all Rorschach 
scores, still presents methodological problems. As has been repeated 
so often, Rorschach scores take meaning only from the constellation 
in which they are embedded. The Rorschach score is determined and 
influenced by innumerable variables, not only by other Rorschach 
variables but also by extra test variables (mood, mental set, inter- 
personal relationships, examiner personality, and the like), variables 
which have been so appropriately emphasized in recent literature. 
Research with the organizational score must involve research with a 
large number of variables concomitant within the general personality 
configuration. To make the task harder, it must be studied in its 
qualitative and quantitative aspects as well as in terms of its inter- 
action among other variables, a procedure which has not shown it- 
self to be amenable to systematic research. 

Ideally it would appear more appropriate, and certainly more profit- 
able, to start with the unit personality itself rather than with Ror- 
schach scores or even composite scores like the organizational pattern, 
and study how Rorschach patterns shape up and interact within the 
personality. "Taking the ideographic approach, each Rorschach rec- 
ord would be studied not only in terms of its scores but also in rela- 
tion to and as a function of the interaction of the individual with the 
total situation. As is done clinically with each case, interpretation 
would be global, consisting of a description of the personality dynam- 
ics and the functioning of the individual in a specific situation, based 
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on all material available-other test data, interview material, social, 
medical, and psychiatric data, and the like. 

In studying organizational ability, then, everything about the record 
and the individual would be taken into consideration. The mental 
ability, emotional make-up, emotional disturbances, efficiency of func- 
tioning, inhibiting or liberating pressures from the outside, defensive 
operations, everything known from the test itself, from the individual, 
and from sources outside the test would be weighed. Although ap- 
propriate normative material with healthy groups must be utilized in 
this appraisal to serve as a frame of reference, the organizational pat- 
terns like other Rorschach patterns take meaning for the individual 
only in relation to his unique psychological status and functioning at 
the moment. Research then would be directed toward establishing 
the validity of the varying forms of organizational activity in different 
kinds of individuals in specific settings and under special conditions. 
Such procedure would, of course, cut through the traditional diag- 
nostic groupings and take into consideration the uniqueness and the 


complexity of the individual personality. 
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Development proceeds by transformation 
of structures. Gradually, by a number of 
smaller or larger leaps and bounds, we 
achieve different orders, different articula- 
tions, different meanings. 

Kunr КОРЕКА 


3 by Laurence Hemmendinger 


DEVELOPMENTAL THEORY 
AND THE 
RORSCHACH METHOD 


In this chapter an attempt is made to assess a particular use of 
Rorschach’s test as a tool for psychological research. The basic ap- 
proach is through the analysis of the kind and patterning of the test 
responses. 

If research data are to be meaningful, the observations they repre- 
sent must be guided by questions that are formulated in terms of 
concepts derived from a systematic theoretical position. This does 
not necessarily imply the testing of deductions from theory since there 
are other ways of working within a conceptual framework, e.g., by 
the ordering of observations selected from diverse sources. The choice 
and suitability of any particular observational technique (in this case, 
Rorschach's test) depend in large part on what one wants to observe. 

The material which follows is intended to illustrate the research 
potential of Rorschach's test when used in conjunction with a par- 
ticular theory. The test as a procedure and the subjects as sources of 
test responses are the familiar, usual ones; but the analysis of the Ror- 
Schach location scores has been carried out consistent with some 
implications of a particular theoretical framework, namely, Heinz 
Werner’s developmental theory. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL THEORY 


Heinz Werners developmental approach to behavior states that 
developmental changes take place in terms of a systematic, orderly 
Sequence, and that a "direction" is implied. The regulatory principle 
that describes how these changes take place is stated as follows: 
“When development occurs, it proceeds from a state of relative global- 
ity and lack of differentiation to a state of increasing differentiation, 
articulation and hierarchic integration" (38-41). 

This orthogenetic principle is not so much a statement allowing 
predictions about specific developmental events or behavior changes, 
as it is a manner of viewing, ordering, and interpreting behavior in 
all its manifold aspects. For example, it is assumed that the ortho- 
genetic principle applies uniformly to all behavior, to the extent that 
behavior can be viewed as taking place over a period of time. In 
contrast to this uniformity is the multiplicity of specific develop- 
mental changes that may be observed in behavior. 

There are three other specific aspects to this developmental con- 
ceptualization. These more detailed statements of the orthogenetic 
principle are that: (a) Changes in development take place according 
to the principle of abrupt, discontinuous change and developmental 
shifts—the emergence of new functions, etc.; (b) attained develop- 
mental level is characterized by a high degree of variability of func- 
tioning—that there is mobility rather than fixity of developmental level 
of operation; and (c) the achievements of various individuals may 
have come about by processes genetically quite different—that an 
analysis of the types of operations underlying a performance rather 
than the measurement of the accuracy of performance reveals a truer 
picture, and that the kinds and characteristics of the processes under- 
lying behavior may change. 

Werner defines organic development as “increasing differentiation 
and centralization—or hierarchic integration.” The qualitative dis- 
tinction between “undifferentiated” and “differentiated,” “unorganized” 
and “hierarchically organized and integrated” can be further clarified 
by using other descriptive terms. Thus, the undifferentiated structure 
or process is said to be “syncretic,” “diffuse,” “labile,” “indefinite,” and 
"rigid"; when differentiated and organized, the terms “discrete,” “ar- 
ticulated,” “stable,” “definite,” and “flexible,” are applicable. These 
terms are paired “opposites,” descriptive extremes that have qualita- 
tive value for understanding genetic differences (41). 
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RORSCHACH APPLICATIONS 


This developmental approach is hardly new or revolutionary (3, 
17, 29, 36). A great many psychological theorists speak of develop- 
ment in terms of a reciprocal sequence of extension, differentiation, 
and integration of psychological structures and processes (e.g., Freud, 
Lewin). Recently, a series of attempts have been made to link some 
of these ideas with regard to development and genetic theory with 
clinical theory, i.e., to study the characteristic perceptual functioning 
of different clinical groups, or normal human beings of different ages, 
and the way perception develops in normal and clinical groups. This 
research started with the work of Howard Friedman, then at Clark 
University, who applied the principles of Werner’s developmental 
approach to the structural aspects of Rorschach location scores (10, 
11); 

Friedman applied these qualitative “paired opposites” to Rorschach 
standard scoring locations. The resulting modified scores are an at- 
tempt to get at certain “formal” aspects of the variety of perceptual 
functioning reflected in a Rorschach response. 

Precise definitions of the term “formal” or "structural" are difficult 
to give, but the meaning here is a simple one: One's concern is with 
the forming or fashioning of the thing seen. The simple F+ or F— + 
designation for Rorschach content in a certain location is an attempt 
to describe adequacy of achievement. The developmental location 
scores, however, are concerned with the structure, or the arrangement 
of the parts of the percept, essentially without regard for the content 
of the structure. 

It is true that one cannot deal with structure wholly without regard 
for content—indeed, this developmental theory would indicate that 
one could not do so in a pure sense. Some Rorschach percepts are 
determined not so much by the structure of the blot as by color or 
shading, or by the mere something-extended-on-a-ground quality of 
the blot. “A dog” or “a human,” on the other hand, clearly require 
some orderly arrangement of parts in a fairly well prescribed order. 
In the latter case, the score deals with the "form" of content, and 
thus with structure. The second difficulty of dealing with structure 
in its pure form is that, particularly with mental patients, some per- 
cepts are clearly bizarre or erroneous. In this case, one believes that 


! For explanation of scoring symbols, see Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 
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the subject is responding not so much to the qualities of the external 
stimulus as to some inner experience of his own. 

Another important qualification about dealing with pure structure 
is that at least some of the psychological determinants of structure are 
imaginal—motor-emotional in nature. Thus, to the extent that non- 
geometrical, sensory, imaginal, and emotional aspects of form play a 
role in perception, the attempt to deal only with structure becomes a 
recognizably artificial one, albeit desirable or necessary. 

As a consequence, some of the structural scores defined by Fried- 
man are based upon nonform criteria, some are based upon F+ and 
F— tables, and some are based upon the literal putting together of 
the forms of the blots; all are attempts to reveal the variety of per- 
ceptual functioning previously grouped together under a single unitary 


location score. 


DEVELOPMENTAL LOCATION SCORES 


In the following, the criteria for all scores utilized in the Clark 
University studies are defined, and examples of each score, taken 
from the test protocols, are given. The usual Detail (D) and rare 
Detail (Dd) blot areas are those delineated by Beck. The plus and 
minus form quality is determined primarily from Beck’s tables, and in 
those few cases in which these do not suffice, the tables published by 


Hertz can be used. 


Wa: An amorphous response in which the shape of the blot plays no 
determinable role. Such responses are based solely on chromatic or achro- 
matic aspects of the blot, and, in customary scoring procedure, no form 
element would be included in the score. 

rx: Card I-“Black paint.” 
Card II—"Sort of looks like some football team colors—black and 
red." 


Wo: A vague response in which there is diffuse general impression of the 
blot. Although some form element is present, it is of such an unspecific 
nature that almost any perceptual form is adequate to encompass the con- 


tent. 


? Wertheimer (42) has described how all perception is organized by a combina- 
tion of autochthonous (structural) principles, as well as by principles of organi- 
zation involving idiosyncratic characteristics of the perceiver (past experience, 
motivation, etc.) and related this specifically to Rorschach percepts. 
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Ex: Card II—"Rock formation." 
Card I-“Could be an island—with water in between and water 
surrounding it on the outside of the island." 


W-: A response in which the content produced requires a definite spe- 
cific form, which, however, is not provided by the blot. (Goodness of match 
between blot and content is based upon the plus and minus form tables 
mentioned before.) 

EX: Card IV—“A starfish.” 
Card I-“A frog." 


DW: Rorschach's confabulatory response in which “a single detail, more 
or less clearly perceived, is used as the basis for the interpretation of the 
whole picture, giving very little consideration to the other parts of the fig- 
ure. 

EX: Card IV—"A monkey, a chinchilla," solely on the basis of seeing 
the top central area of the face of a monkey. 
Card IV—"A boat," solely on the basis of seeing the lower project- 
ing central area as "the front." 


Wm: A mediocre response in which the gross outline and articulation of 
an unbroken ? blot are taken into account so that the specific form implied 
in the content matches the blot. 

EX: Card V—"A bat." 
Card I—"A mask." 


W+: A response in which all the discrete portions of a broken blot are 
combined into a unifying whole, and in which the specific form implied in 
the content matches the blot. 

EX: Card II—"Two fellows at a bar toasting each other." 
Card VIII-“A sail boat." 


УУ: A response in which a unitary blot is perceptually articulated and 
then reintegrated into a well-differentiated unifying whole, the specific form 
of which matches the blot. 


ЗА "broken" card is considered as one in which the white background com- 
pletely surrounds a usual detail (D), or the white background isolates the ma- 
jority of a usual detail from the remainder of the blot, or where a major portion 
of white background intervenes between the two lateral halves of the total blot. 
Thus, cards I, IV, V, VI, and IX are considered unbroken, and cards II, III, VII, 
УШ, and X broken. It should be noted then, that although Wa, Wv, W —, and 
DW can occur on all cards, Wm and У/--- can be scored only on unbroken cards, 
апа W+ only on broken cards. Although normally card VII cannot yield а Wm 
score, it has been found necessary to allow a certain few exceptions. This card 
brings forth, in a few cases, relatively clear-cut "schematic" W responses in which 
the perceptual functioning is seemingly governed solely by a general contour 


feature of the blot, as its “U” shape. Such W responses, as "harbor," “bridge,” 
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EX: Card V—“A man dressed up in a grasshopper suit on skates—the 
finale of a show, and there's two girls resting in his arms." 
Card I-“Can imagine it's a fountain with two dogs on each 


end. ate. 

The criteria for the W responses apply to the D responses, except 
of course, that the blot area referred to is a usual detail. Conse- 
quently, with the exception of the D+ score which requires a slightly 
modified definition, only examples will be provided for the D scores. 


Da: 
EX: Card II-Top red area, “Fire.” 
Card X—“Blue, yellow, brown, and green areas, "That's lighting 


rooms- lights." 


Dv: 
Ex: Card IX—Large green area, *Looks like a map of some sort." 
Card X—Blue area, "That's water . . . a splash of water.” 
D-: 
Ex: Card IX—Large top orange area, "Looks like sea lions.” 
Card VIII-Side pink areas, "That's a bee.” 
DdD: 
EX: Card X—Large pink area, *Cocoons or worms," solely on the basis 
of the rounded top edge outline. 
Card II-One lateral large black area, *Looks like an elephant to 
me," solely on the basis of an outer edge outline detail as the 
“head.” 
Dm: 


“Suggests a bow tie.” 


Ex: Card III-Red center area, 
“This is a little bird.” 


Card X—Outer yellow area, 

D+: A response in which two or more discrete blot areas (two or more 

a are combined into one percept, the specific form of which matches the 
blot. 

Ex: Card VIII 

climbing up on th 

Card III—AII black areas, 


dance. . . · 


_The side red figures and top center area, "Two rats 
e tree simultaneously, one on each side." 
“Two men beating drums as in a tribal 


D++: 
xx: Card IX-Large green area, “These here look like comedy carica- 
: e sort of animal." 


tures—person riding on som | 
Сата 1Х—Огапде агеа lesignated as a man with hat blowing a 


а 
bugle. 


hat the gross outline of the contour is clearly 
ation of discrete portions. 


“bowl,” are scored Wm, for it is felt t 
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A detailed look at Hemmendinger's ontogenetic research shows that 
the data not only reflect the expected sequence of developmental 
processes but also indicates that development is never quite complete: 
the adults' behavior retains some of the fused-function global proper- 
ties that are especially characteristic in young children. Conversely, 
there are already present in the youngest children traces of what will 
be their characteristic level or type of operation when they become 
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Fig. 3.3. Median Per Cent Rare Detail Responses of All Responses: Child and 
Adult Groups. 


older. It is not a matter of either/or, but of more or less. Thus, 
the ontogenetic research provides a developmental scale that can be 
applied to a wide variety of research problems in which a change of 
function and/or performance is relevant. 


* In Klopfer's Developments in the Rorschach technique, Vol. II, there is an 
article by Dworetzki describing some of the research into the genetic aspects of 
Rorschach determinants that have been carried on in Europe. These studies fo- 
cused on perception (in the same way that Rorschach did) as ways of reflecting 
the subject's adaptation to reality. Development was conceived of in the same 
way as described here: "differentiation" and increasing "complexity" as well as 
growing "flexibility." 

Dworetzki first studied perceptual development in the reactions of different 
children and adult groups to ambiguous figures, e.g., a line drawing of various 
fruits (D) that together have the gestalt of a person on a bicycle (W). In her 
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Of particular interest in Hemmendinger's data is the fact that there 
remain in the perceptual behavior of older children and adults the 
residuals of the primitive kinds of perceptual functioning so charac- 
teristic of the younger children. As had been previously hypothesized 
by Friedman, the reverse of “growth” or “development” could also be 


studied by this technique. 3 
The works of Friedman (10, 11), Siegel (34) Репа (24), and Frank 
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Usual Detail Responses: Child and Adult Groups. 
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show a preponderance of the genetically lowest responses, and that 
there should be a decrease of these responses and an increase in the 
genetically high responses with the lesser impaired groups. The 
relative degree of impairment was predicted from psychoanalytic 
theory, and would order the clinical groups (in increasing maturity ) 
in the following positions: Hebephrenic-catatonic schizophrenics, 
paranoid schizophrenics, psychoneurotics, and normal adults, 

The other most familiar impaired group of patients are adults who 
are brain-injured and who have suffered some cerebral damage. Рећа 
(24) studied such a group of adults and, on theoretical grounds, 
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Fig. 3.7. Median Per Cent Usual Detail Responses of All Responses: Normal 
Adults at Tachistoscopic Exposure, Children at Full Exposure. 


hypothesized that they would rate among the other patients on a range 
between the hebephrenic-catatonic schizophrenics and normal adults. 

The over-all evidence is in good agreement with these expectations: 
The hebephrenic-catatonic schizophrenics generally resemble (in their 
genetic scores) children three to five years of age; paranoids are simi- 
lar to children six to ten years of age; the psychoneurotics are inter- 
mediate between ten year old children and normal adults; and the 
cerebrally damaged adults are generally like older children, but with 
some of the perceptual characteristics of the youngest children, and yet 
possessing some of the stabilizing and economical features of normal 
adults, These data are shown graphically in Figs. 3.1 through 3.5. 

In the researches described so far, ontogenetic concepts have been 
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used either to compare different age groups (the usual comparison) 
or to study the end products of perception in adult groups. In other 
words, while the processes of growth and regression have been studied, 
the intergroup comparisons were made on the basis of the end prod- 
ucts of perception and perception itself as a developing process was 
not studied. 

It is also possible to think of perception as a process taking place 
in time, and to apply the orthogenetic principle to perception as a 
developing process rather than as an end product. These are stud- 
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Fig. 3.10. Median Per Cent Developmentally—High Usual Detail Responses of 
All Usual Detail Responses: Normal Adults at Tachistoscopic Exposure, Children 
at Full Exposure. 


ies of the “microgenesis” of perception. The development of per- 
ception is not only predictable from developmental theory but is 
also demonstrable in tachistoscopic presentation of the Rorschach 
cards. This was shown in the work of Framo (7), who studied 
microgenesis by tachistoscopic exposure of the Rorschach cards to 
eighty normals. Twenty subjects in each of four groups were pre- 
sented with the cards exposed for .01 second, for .10 second, for 
1 second, and for 10 seconds. { ) 

А comparison of the data of Framo's microgenetic study with the 
data from the ontogenetic study by Hemmendinger shows a striking 
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Whole Responses: Normal and Schizophrenie Adults at Four Exposure Times. 
similarity in the shape of the curves as exposure time increases for 
normal adults and as chronological age increases for the children. 
These data are shown graphically in Figs. 3.6 through 3.10. The 
reader may compare for himself the microgenetic changes and levels 
with the genetic levels of the two schizophrenic groups, the brain- 
injured, the neurotic groups, and the genetic characteristics of nor- 
mal adults, all at standard-time presentation of the Rorschach cards. 

The original research reports in detail the comparisons that can be 
made between these various groups for all of the m 
cation scores, and the reader is referred to them for 
for the Suggestions as to specific clinical use of these comparisons. 
However, the over-all conclusion is that the responses of the clinical 
groups represent various immature levels of perceptual functioning, 
and that these levels of functioning are as indicated by the theory 
(pages 59 #.). 

The developmental theory further implies that the most immature 
groups (either children or schizophrenics) would fail to show in- 
creased differentiation and hierarchic integration in their perception 
with time. Part of just such a study has been carried out by Freed 
(9), with the same design as Framo, using a group of sixty hebe- 
phrenic-catatonic schizophrenics as his subjects. At the shortest 


any genetic lo- 
these data and 
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exposure time, the performance of schizophrenics is not obviously 
different from that of normals, but as exposure time increases, the 
schizophrenics lag further behind the normals in the development 
toward perceptually mature responses. Figures 3.11 and 8.12 show 
graphically that the schizophrenic groups did not utilize the increase 
in exposure time for the improvement of perceptual performance. 

It would seem that if such a comparison could be carried out for 
groups of children at various ages, as well as for a greater variety 
of clinical groups, more light could be shed on how perception takes 
place in time. 

The Rorschach research reported thus far has to do with an at- 
tempt to provide supportive evidence for the orthogenetic principle 
as it applies to growth (ontogenetic or microgenetic studies), and 
with the application of this principle in describing the levels of per- 
ceptual functioning in various adult groups. It is possible to think 
of these levels separately from "growth"; these genetic levels may be 
more broadly conceived as reflecting the kind of psychological proc- 
esses characteristic of different kinds of people. One can, for ex- 
ample, study some of the psychological processes of people who are 
high social achievers as compared to those who are low social achiev- 
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ers, or various kinds of creative people, or people who are prone 
toward impulsive or self-destructive behavior, or people who test at 
different levels of intelligence. 

The following brief research reports will illustrate two such uses 
of these Rorschach scores: Studies in which the Rorschach scores are 
used to understand certain characteristics of people, and those in 
which the scores have been used to separate groups (into those of 
different genetic levels) whose psychological functioning is then 
studied by other means. 

The "level of regression" studies by Friedman, Siegel, Peña, and 
Frank have shown that psychiatric intactness corresponds to devel- 
opmental level; one may also conceive of the form of symptom ex- 
pression as being related to developmental level as indicated by the 
genetic Rorschach scores. Thus, studies by Misch (23) have shown 
that individuals whose behavior is characterized by immediacy of 
overt reaction (assault) are developmentally different than individ- 
uals whose symptomatology reflects more delayed or mediated be- 
havior. Similar differences have been found by Kruger (18) for 
patients who either only threaten suicide or fear perversions from 
those who make serious suicidal attempts or who demonstrate overt 
sexual perversions, 

In another setting, Fowler (6) has been able to demonstrate these 
kinds of developmental differences between subjects of high and low 
social adequacy and attainment. Becker (1), in using this approach 
to studying the process-reactive distinction in schizophrenia, has 
found a meaningful relationship between the process-reaction dimen- 
sion and the disturbances of thought processes as reflected at the 
genetic-level Rorschach scoring system. In addition, Becker found 
that Whitman's Elgin Prognostic Scale (based on the same factors 
on which the process-reaction distinction is made) is also related to 
developmental level as indicated by this Rorschach scoring system. 
Fine and Zimet (5), using the same population as used by Brack- 
bill and Fine (2) in a study of schizophrenia and central nervous 
system pathology, found differences in developmental level between 
process and reactive schizophrenics in essential agreement with the 
work of Becker, 

Rosenblatt and Solomon (33) applied the developmental approach 
and the genetic Rorschach Scoring to the problem of mental defi- 
ciency. They were interested in studying some structural aspects of 


perception, and the differences between the structure of perception 
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in mental defectives and other subjects. They found that it was 
possible to discriminate among levels of mental deficiency in this 
way, and that normal children showed more differentiation and inte- 
gration than defectives of the same mental age. Again, supporting 
some of the findings of Friedman, schizophrenic and brain-damaged 
subjects showed vestiges of a former level of functioning higher than 
that of the mental defectives. There is, furthermore, support for the 
idea of Friedman that vague whole perception stands for a regressive 
failure of attempts at integrative functioning on a functional basis, 
and would enable the clinician to distinguish between "fixation" and 
"regression." 

Except for the studies by Becker (1) and Rosenblatt and Solomon 
(33), work with this Rorschach scoring system has tended to stick 
closely to the idea of “genetic and structural aspects of perception." 
It is, of course, possible to think of Rorschach responses, including 
the location categories, as reflecting other psychological processes, 
such as thinking. There are two studies not yet reported in the lit- 
erature (one by Roger Bibace, the other by Charles Hersch) on the 
apprehension of numerical relationships in adults at different genetic 
levels and on creativity in artists. There also have been a number 
of studies from Clark University and Worcester State Hospital on the 
relationships between genetic level as defined by these Rorschach 
scores and such other factors as adaptation to stress, social attain- 
ment, and various psychological control mechanisms (16, 21, 25, 26, 
27, 81, 37, 48). 

There is, in addition, an attempt by Grace (12) to relate the de- 
velopmental continuum of perceptual functioning with social adjust- 
ment and the content of the verbalizations. It was found that de- 
velopmental aspects of content, defined as level of vocabulary usage 
in terms of frequency of use at various age levels, were related to 
social adaptation as well as to a variety of genetically conceived scores 
for the Rorschach. 

This brief review of present research with the developmentally 
defined Rorschach location scores serves to illustrate ways in which 
the Rorschach method can be used to provide answers to problems 
in basic psychological science and to specifically clinical-psychologi- 
cal problems. 

There are, of course, dozens of immediately obvious comparisons 
between groups or kinds of people in terms of genetic levels that 
would be of practical interest to the clinician or psychological scien- 
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tist who is interested in intergroup comparison data. There are also 
other uses for this linkage of “theory” and “clinical-observation tech- 
nique." One is a study of thinking. For example, one would ex- 
pect that different kinds of *projection" (paranoid projection, infan- 
tile projection, and projection in transference phenomena, as well as 
the projective-test concept of unique and private organizing prin- 
ciples within an individual) would take place by different externali- 
zation processes. These externalization processes, like any kinds of 
organizing processes—e.g., those that create and develop the moti- 
vations that further organize thought processes—can be conceived 
of in developmental terms. 

If psychologists were in possession of concepts relating motivating 
processes and externalizing processes by the developmentally con- 
ceived Rorschach factors of "determinants" as well as of "locations," 
it would be possible to study some of the processes and products of 
thinking in various age and clinical groups. Some early aspects of 
this work have been done by Dworetzki (22); Rapaport has long 
advocated a distinction between the "fixed tools of thought" (clearly 
involved in tests like similarities and differences) and "processes of 
thought,” the latter called for especially where already existing con- 
cepts are not so relevant (28). It should be possible to study the 
conditions of the appearance, and the particular qualities, of proc- 
esses of thinking by an organized combination of Rorschach inquiry 
and the subject's further free associations to the apperception of the 
Rorschach percepts themselves. 

It would be anticipated that this inquiry 
terial would reflect some aspect of how tho 
develop. Although there are other, in m 
tion techniques than the Rorschach for s 
gruence of intellectual, motivational 
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Can we, then, by the citation of some of 
those instances wherein this thing of white- 
ness—though for the time either wholly or 
in great part stripped. of all direct associa- 
tions calculated. to impart to it aught fear- 
ful, but, nevertheless is found to exert over 
us the same sorcery, however modified;— 
can we thus hope to light upon some chance 
clue to conduct us to the hidden cause we 
seek? 

HERMAN MELVILLE 


A by Charles P. Fonda 


THE 
WHITE-SPACE 
RESPONSE 


Two aflluent streams of psychological investigation converged in 
Rorschach's discovery of the white-space response. One of these was 
the academic study of perceptual processes involved in the experi- 
ence of figure and ground (52); the other was psychiatric concern 
with the problems of negativism and hostility (10). It was due to 
Rorschach’s brilliant ingenuity that these two seemingly remote 
branches of the behavior sciences could be made to coalesce. In 
this chapter, we shall review some of the circumstances surrounding 
Rorschach’s creative act, and discuss some of the a posteriori amend- 
ments to it that have emerged from a third-of- 


a-century's experience 
with the ink blots. 


DEFINITION AND NOTATION 


Rorschach (49, p. 39) described space responses (Zwischenform- 
antworten) as "those answers in which th 


e white spaces are inter- 
preted rather th. 


an the black or colored parts of the figure which 
80 
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surround them.” Although he made no reference to the concept of 
reversal of figure and ground, it is clear that this is the perceptual 
process he had in mind as mainly responsible for the space response. 
It was left for later students (6, 45) to show that persons who give 
space responses also reverse figure and ground (Rubin figures) and 
perspective (Necker cube) more readily than do those who fail to 
use the white spaces. 

Most clinicians follow Rorschach's translators in using the symbols 
W, D, and ра! to indicate the area chosen to support a person's per- 
cepts on the ink blots, but a minimum of slavishness has character- 
ized Rorschach's successors in their choice of notation to symbolize 
the space response. Perhaps this is because it has always seemed 
like some kind of anomalous hybrid. On the one hand, it is a re- 
sponse to some definite area on the card, and its location aspect war- 
rants consideration from the point of view of intellectual. approach; 
it has its own D or Dd characteristics, but these are not always spe- 
cifically noted in the evaluation of approach. On the other hand, 
also implies the operation of important dynamic 
processes within the subject, and at least one innovator (13) has been 
sufficiently impressed with its determinant aspects to feel that it 
deserves the same kind of scrutiny as that accorded to the movement 
or the color responses. Accordingly, he scores such a response as 
“a lake” (to an inner space detail on card I), Dd FS+ Ls. This in- 
novation failed to arouse much enthusiasm among other clinicians 
and has by now been pretty well forgotten. A common practice to- 
day is to symbolize responses to large spaces as S and to small 
spaces as s; both are listed in the location, rather than in the deter- 
minant, column. 

What Rorschach recognized as space responses are now often 
called primary or main S responses in order to distinguish them from 
what are now known as secondary or additional S responses. The 
latter designation is applied when the white spaces play a more inci- 
dental role and no true figure-ground reversal has occurred, the black 
or colored parts of the ink blot serving as the principal stimulus. 
Most workers will add an S (or s, depending upon the size of the 
area) to the main location score whenever the percept is elaborated 
by the inclusion of some of the white space, but these so-called addi- 
tional S scores are incorporated into the final summary only by Beck 
(8) and his followers. Accumulating evidence (6, 24, 45) is vindicat- 


ymbols, see Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 
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1 For explanation of scoring 5 
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ing Rorschach's lack of interest in the secondary S response, since it 
appears to be unrelated to primary S and is of dubious reliability. 


THE MEANING OF SECONDARY S 


The personality correlates of secondary or additional S are still 
poorly understood. Bandura (6) for example, was unable to demon- 
strate a significant partial correlation (holding R constant) between 
primary and secondary S; from this he concluded that “the practice 
of using primary and secondary space responses as measures of the 
same thing seems unwarranted" (6, p. 117). Perhaps the best we 
can do with them, in the light of our present knowledge, is to apply 
à variety of more intuitive interpretations. For example, it has been 
suggested (30, 46, 53) that the piling up of secondary S in a record 
indicates undue concern with the lack of solidity in the inked figures. 
The implication is that the subject is unduly sensitive to the lack of 
stability in his own interpersonal relationships, that he is tensely pre- 
occupied with his own sense of insecurity. Interpretations of this 
kind would seem most reasonable when the content of the secondary 
S response is of the “hole,” “gap,” or “cut-out” variety. On the other 
hand, when the secondary S responses have the appearance of at- 
tempts to account for everything on the ink blot, as in the case of the 
lakes," “rivers,” or “roads” seen on maps or landscapes, the implica- 
tion seems clear that needs for thoroughness, or pedantic attention to 
detail, are in evidence. It sometimes happens that the white spaces 
are described as “eyes,” Responses with this content always alert 
the examiner to the probability that projective tendencies or paranoid 
trends are present in the personality under examination, Occasion- 
ally one encounters a response like “a black-and-white butterfly” or 
black-and-white smoke,” where there has been a failure to differenti- 
ate the white space from the darker aspects of the blot. Such re- 
Sponses are extremely rare in adults; their presence in a record may 
be associated with profound dullness and apathy, as Phillips (46) 
has suggested. 

Whether responses like “an entrance to a cave” (center space on 
card II) or “a bay” (card VII) are primary or secondary S depends 
upon the relative emphasis given by the subject, usually during the 
inquiry, to the meaning of the surrounding darker areas. Schachtel 
( 53, p. 87) has observed that responses like these may denote “either 
need for shelter’ or fear of enclosure?" Loosli-Usteri (40) writes of 
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"void shock"—a phenomenon similar to the familiar color shock—which 
she defines as *the stupor that subjects show upon viewing the empty 
spaces of plates VIII and IX” (40, p. 27). She reports that this 
reaction is observed in about 50% of normal men and women; her in- 
terpretation of its meaning closely parallels Schachtel's formulation as 
described above. 


THE USE OF WHITE AS COLOR 


In the case of both primary and secondary S, the use of white as 
color occurs in a minority of records. In these instances, of course, 
the appropriate symbol (e.g, С” or Y, depending upon the scoring 
System used) is added to the determinant score. The white may be 
used in a way that is analogous to the pure C response, e.g., “snow,” 
“ice.” Or it may be more adaptively integrated with the form, as “a 
white swan,” ti marble bust.” The foregoing are examples of pri- 
mary S and deserve, in addition to the rich implications of the content, 
to be interpreted in the same way as any other reversal of figure and 
ground on the Rorschach. Whether the whiteness, per se, has any 
kind of symbolic value has been the subject of some very interesting 
speculations, Schafer (55, p. 255) believes that it may often stand for 
"innocence, loveliness and hope.” Piotrowski (14) has suggested that, 
if the gray and black aspects of the ink blots seem especially promi- 
nent to the anxious and depressed, then perhaps the white is more 
often noticed by persons with a capacity for intermittent ecstatic 
moods, This problem has intrigued others besides professional psy- 
chologists. In a chapter entitled “The whiteness of the whale” in 
Moby Dick, for example, Herman Melville (42, Chap. 41) somewhat 
obscurely calls attention to the association between whiteness and the 
ideas of nothingness or death. Conceivably, therefore, sensitivity to 
the whiteness of the spaces on the ink blots may sometimes be an 
indication of susceptibility to the experience of eerie and uncanny 
terrors, In this connection, it should be noted that at least one 
writer (12) has described what he calls a “white shock” reaction. It 
must be admitted, however, that the true meaning of the use of white 
as color remains to be convincingly demonstrated. The reader is re- 
ferred to the discussion of white as an achromatic determinant on 


pages 214 f. in this book. 
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THE MEANING OF PRIMARY S 


The personality correlates of primary S are much better under- 
stood today than are those of secondary S. As will be shown later 
in this chapter, a sizable array of phenotypical concomitants of primary 
S has been confirmed in recent years. The coordination of these find- 
ings with systematic personality theory has been slower to arrive, 
however, probably because of certain shortcomings in the frame of 
reference within which the original formulation of the meaning of S 
was conceived. In this section, Rorschach's hypotheses about the 
meaning of primary S will be presented and subjected to critical 
evaluation. We shall find that the predominantly negative connota- 
tions attributed to S by Rorschach have not been supported by the 
available evidence; in subsequent sections it will be shown that em- 
pirical observation indicates instead that S is usually the manifesta- 
tion of an essentially positive asset in the personality. In an effort to 
align the most probable core meaning of S with some systematic theory 
of personality, an attempt will be made to coordinate S with a specific 
set of psychoanalytic formulations. 

Rorschach's basic assumption was that "space responses always indi- 
cate some sort of oppositional trend" (49, p. 199). Yet he seems not 
to have been too sure about the always, for he also said that “if there 
occurs more than one S in a protocol abnormality should be sus- 
pected" (49, p. 39). The benign inference to be drawn from the 
presence of a single S in the protocol was not spelled out, nor did 
Rorschach seem to regard the absence of S as interpretable. 


Hypothesis I: The Tendency to Opposition 

The "opposition trend" meaning ascribed by Rorschach to S seems 
to have a considerable degree of plausibility. The person who pro- 
duces S does indeed seem to be performing in a way contrary to the 
instructions. Instead of interpreting the black or colored parts of the 
ink blot, as Rorschach quite naturally expected him to do, the sub- 
ject interprets the white Space. "Precisely that is left undone or the 
contrary is done which one would otherwise expect under the existing 
conditions." The quotation is from Bleuler's (11, p. 10) definition of 
negativism. Inasmuch as Bleuler was one of Rorschach’s most influ- 
ential teachers, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Rorschach 
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formulated his concept of the meaning of S within the general frame- 
work of Bleuler's theory of schizophrenic negativism. At any rate, we 
do know that Rorschach (49, p. 39) believed that S responses “are 
most common in stubborn, eccentric normals and in negativistic, scat- 
tered schizophrenics." 

The phenotypical character of the concepts "opposition trend" and 
"negativism" has retarded the alignment of S with genotypical con- 
cepts in contemporary theories of personality. Bleuler (11) himself 
called attention to this defect when he acknowledged that negativism 
"does not show itself uniformly but at times is present and at times 
is absent in accordance with the psychical constellation . . . we are 
not as yet able to distinguish between the various psychic processes 
Which call forth negativism" (11, p. 9). More recently, Levy (38) 
has published an exhaustive analysis of oppositional syndromes and 
oppositional behavior. He notes that the purpose of such syndromes 
is to favor the individual's separateness and independence, and he 
concludes that “what has been called negativism, resistance and oppo- 
sitional behavior . . . has its origin in a basic protective function. . . . 
We have lost sight of their original positive values . . . of the adap- 
tive features of the mechanism" (38, pp. 222-228). Allport (2, p. 432) 
sums up the situation neatly with his observation that generally nega- 
tivistic and contredisant individuals are encountered too frequently 
to justify the construction of "negativism" as a measurable dimension 
of personality. 

It often happens that after a clinician has interpreted the presence 
of S in a record as an indication of underlying stubborn, hostile, nega- 
tivistic, or rebellious tendencies, as Rorschach did, he discovers that 
he has failed to exploit the wealth of information conveyed by the $ 
responses. Such an interpretation often turns out to be either re- 
dundant or nonspecific to the individual under examination. It is 
usually redundant if the color nuances and the content of other re- 
sponses in the record have been adequately interpreted (18, 34); 
and it fails to differentiate the person from others to the degree that 
most of us are carriers of underlying hostile potentials. 


Hypothesis Il: The Experience Balance 


Bleuler's influence can also be seen in Rorschach's (49, p. 200) at- 
tempt to relate the meaning of S to the experience balance. This 
attempt involved a series of deductions from which the following pre- 
dictions were derived: In an extratensive record, S should stand for 
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aggressive stubbornness, negative suggestibility, mistrust of others, 
defiance, and tendencies to indulge in polemics and contradictions. 
With an introversive balance, S should denote self-criticism, circum- 
stantiality, feelings of inadequacy, and constant self-distrust. Finally, 
when the balance is ambiequal, S should reflect emotional ambi- 
valence, doubt, vacillation, hesitancy, skepticism, and indecision. 

In Rorschach's own interpretation of protocols, however, he seems 
not to have followed this scheme too rigidly. For example, he drew 
the following inferences from the presence of three S in a 34-response 
record with an introversive experience balance of 4:15: “There 
will be a predominance of ideas of insufficiency . . . a distrust of 
himself.” But in addition, he also mentioned "skepticism, doubt, and 
ambivalence" (49, p. 200). And finally, in discussing the color re- 
sponses, he concluded that “the patient must necessarily be capable 
of showing spite and revolt tendencies . . . and aggressive adjust- 
ments" (49, p. 203). 

Again, in his interpretation of a Tl-response record with four S in a 
more nearly ambiequal experience balance of 10:7.5, he wrote: "There 
is skepticism in regard to the introversive features, a deep sense 
of insufficiency," as well as “compulsive doubts . . . pedantic thor- 
oughness.” Yet he also went on to say that "the S responses represent 
opposition to everything, even the extratensive features, so that there 
is mistrust regarding others" (49, p. 150). 

In a recently published discussion of still another 70-response rec- 
ord, this time with two S in an extratensive experience balance of 
5:12.5, Rorschach (50, pp. 487—488) wrote: “If there were many 5 
responses, they would Suggest . . . an ascetic tendency, doubt about 
herself, feelings of inadequacy." He also said that “the opposition 
Which comes out in her S turns against the outer world in the form 
of defiance, stubbornness, and negative suggestibility,” although "these 
trends are rather weak" because there are only two S in the record. 
Rorschach suspected, in this case, that the labile affect indicated by 
the CF responses had prevailed over the subject's oppositional trends. 

Unfortunately, the hypothesis that the interpretive significance of 
S depends upon the experience type in which it occurs has never been 
adequately reconciled with the findings of either clinical or laboratory- 
type research (8, 5, 15, 21, 34, 43, 4 ). Accordingly, we are obliged 
to agree with Bandura's (5, p. 20) recommendation that "the practice 
of interpreting the behavioral significance of the S score in terms of 


the experience type deserves to be discontinued until cogent evidence 
for its justification becomes available." 
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A Psychoanalytic Formulation 


In an effort to understand the basic personality correlates of S, it 
might be helpful to make use of Freud's (25, p. 128) concept of 
Bewültigungstrieb—a “general instinct of mastery.” The meaning of 
Bewältigungstrieb in Freudian ego psychology has been discussed in 
a series of theoretical papers by Hendrick (31, 32, 33), who also 
credits Angyal (4) with having formulated this same concept “in an 
especially constructive way” (33, p. 563). Hendrick deals with the 
instinct to master as one of the so-called ego instincts, others being 
hunger and self-preservation. 

According to his formulations, one aim of the mastery impulse is 
“to control or alter a piece of the environment, an ego-alien situation, 
by the skillful use of perceptual, intellectual, and motor techniques” 
(32, p. 314). He feels that the mastery-impulse hypothesis provides 
“an adequate theory of the need to integrate which impels develop- 
ment and use of the executant functions of the ego" (32, p. 327). In 
Short, self-mastery is an indispensable prerequisite to the develop- 
ment of mature and adaptive independence vis-à-vis the environ- 
ment. It is not to be confused with frequently observed attempts to 
dominate and control others, and it should be carefully distinguished 
from the concept of "aggression." The latter term, according to 
Hendrick, refers to destructive and possibly disintegrative id im- 
to forces motivated by the desire to destroy the rival 
for a sexual object or the antagonist of a narcissistic need; the aims 
of the Bewältigungstrieb are, by contrast, both useful and constructive. 

Pointing out that ego pleasures exist which can be clearly distin- 
guished from id gratifications, Hendrick insists that reduction of ten- 
sions associated with the drive to attain mastery is undoubtedly one 
source of ego pleasure. Angyal (4, p. 218) describes this drive as 
“a trend towards increased autonomy,” and Murray (44, pp. 156-159) 
has also included “n Autonomy" in his well-known catalogue of hu- 
His discussion of this need makes clear its close kinship 
both to Freud's Bewültigungstrieb and to Rorschach's concept of op- 
positional trend. Adler (1) treated the need for autonomy as a "will 
to power" which acts as an organizing force in patterning the style 
of life, and Sullivan (59, p. 6) says, *We seem to be born with some- 
thing of this power motive in us." Erikson (20) distinguishes autonomy 
and initiative as positive outcomes—contrasted with shame, doubt, and 
guilt as negative outcomes—of the “basic nuclear conflicts” which oc- 


cur during early phases of ego development. 
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The distinction between the impulse to master, on the one hand, 
and hostility or aggression, on the other, is clarified in Fenichel's (22) 
assertion that mastery can be achieved in the realm of any instinct. 
Thus hostile and aggressive impulses must themselves be mastered by 
the very ego whose autonomy they threaten. 

In his discussion of the psychoanalytic concept of Bewültigungstrieb, 
Fenichel takes a somewhat different position. He feels that although 
the capacity for mastery depends upon constitutional factors, it is not 
à separate, specific instinct but depends upon "all of the individual's 
previous experiences" (22, p. 117). Active mastery, according to 
Fenichel, is achieved by the gradual acquisition of the ability to bind 
primitive reaction impulses with countercathexes. In this way, for 
example, the child's play evolves from mere attempts at discharge to 
mastery of the external world by means of repeated practice. What 
happens is that before engaging in a feared activity, he passes through 
an anxious tension of expectation, the overcoming of which is en- 
joyed. The active repetition, on a limited scale, of what has been 
experienced passively is one of the principal mechanisms for fighting 
anxiety. Within the mastery impulse itself, therefore, there is a latent 
tendency to compulsive repetition. "The type of pleasure achieved," 
says Fenichel, “proves that the person is by no means really con- 
vinced of his mastery" (22, p. 480). 


5 as Reversal of Figure and Ground 


Granting the existence of a fundament 
impulse to master, how is this те] 
short discussion of figure-ground 
sumed relationship between S 
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as occurred, but the ultimate criterion is 
strictly empirical. In one experimental study of this problem, Belden 


and Baughman (9) Systematically varied the degree of black-white 
contrast in the configuration of Rorschach card II, and found that, no 
matter how great the alteration, the center white area was perceived 
as part of the ground in from 57% to 93% of the cases studied. Accord- 
ing to Beck’s (8) norms, this area ranks fifth among all of the 


card II in frequency of Perception as figure. When this are 
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experienced as ground, and (b) only a minority of all subjects per- 
ceive it as figure. On every occasion when these conditions are pres- 
ent in a Rorschach response, a primary S has occurred? 

One might with some precision measure the power of an area in 
the stimulus field to “compel” perception of figure: the proportion of 
observers who so view it could be taken as one index of that power. 
In Angyal's terms, power exerted by a particular constellation of the 
external environment is the resultant of heteronomous forces. When 
the power of a given area to induce perception as figure is small, 
another portion of the constellation must possess correspondingly 
greater power to generate such perception, since it is known that 
some portion of every more-or-less heterogeneous field will be experi- 
enced as figure (36). The extent to which the heteronomous influ- 
ence must be neutralized and counteracted by forces operating within 
the observer (as must occur if a figure-ground reversal is to take place) 
is a measure of the strength of these inner forces. By some (35, p. 
309), this strength is known as “daringness.” Using Angyal’s ter- 
minology again, we can define the power exerted by inner forces as 
the result of a trend towards increased autonomi. Appearance of a 
figure-ground reversal, and hence of the primary S response, then be- 
comes an indication that the person has sought reduction of tensions 
associated with the need for autonomy. The frequency of such oc- 
currences, therefore, quantifies the extent to which a person is con- 
cerned with the repetitive need to demonstrate his own autonomy. 

There is something analogous to a latent tendency for compulsive 
repetition (which Fenichel says characterizes the mastery impulse) in 
the fact that each individual has his own rate of S emission which is 
stable and consistent over time (24). It looks as though even a 
healthy person must reassure himself regularly that his capacity to 
exercise autonomy is intact, that it has not been impaired by het- 
eronomous forces. Yet the rate of 5 emission seems not to be highly 
correlated with the actual pressure of external events (16); it follows, 
therefore, that forces conceived as having power to determine S- 
emission rate, though they be experienced as arising in reaction to 


2 Although it has been customary to follow Rorschach’s example and score as S 
any response to the frequently noticed inside area of card IX (e.g, “a cello"), it 
may be doubted if this is fully entitled to be considered as S. Not really white 
at all, even though, its actual coloring is very faint, it is different from those por- 
tions of the blot which are almost invariably seen as part of the ground. Klopfer 
et al. (35) recommend that responses to this area should be scored D rather than 


D, S or S. 
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heteronomous events, actually emanate from within, from the uncon- 
scious regions of the personality, and so might properly be regarded 
as “ego-alien.” Inasmuch as conflict over self-determination or self- 
government may be found at the core of nearly every personality 
disorder (26), it is easy to see how Rorschach could have written so 


long ago that *study of the Space responses defines the neurotic as- 
pects of the record" (49, p. 200). 


An Illustrative Case 


The role of S as an indicator of repeated attempts by a normal 
person to demonstrate his capacity for mastery is nicely illustrated in 
one of Schafer's (55, рр. 355-376) published cases. This author re- 
produced the full 76-response protocol of a normal physician whose 
clinical picture was described as one of "surface passivity in an ob- 
sessive-compulsive character.” This subject produced nine S responses 
—about twice the average number in records of this length. In 
Schafer's interpretive summary, he writes 
and anxiety rarely get out of hand. 
they are usually quickly and clever 
wise stripped of threatenin 


that the subject’s "impulses 
If they threaten to break through, 
ly minimized, negated, or other- 
5 implications" (55, р. 375). Inspection of 
the content and circumstances Surrounding production of this sub- 
ject’s S responses reveals that their principal function also had been 
to minimize and negate the threatening implications of underlying 
ego-alien impulses which constantly hovered near the borderline of 
awareness. 

This subject's initial S followed immediately after the center red 
detail on card II had instigated his first impulse-dominated response 
(“blood”). In the act of reversing figure and ground to produce this 
S, the subject had reassured himself by demonstrating his capacity to 
achieve active mastery of the underlying hostility that had colored the 
previous response. He did this again in a second S, which followed 
Shortly after the partial breakthrough of aggressive impulses into the 
imagery of a "not well-integrated" response to card III. Schafer com- 
ments here on the element of conscientious self-observation in the S 
response, by means of which the subject had re-established au- 
tonomous control. 

The next three S responses occurred in quick succession 
minated the subject’s performance on card V. As he gave his final 
response in this especially revealing sequence, he said, “I think that's 
enough!” Schafer notes here that the subject was apparently trying 


and ter- 
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in this way to “beat the examiner to the draw" (i.e., to assert his own 
autonomy) because it had been the examiner who interrupted the sub- 
ject's performance on one of the earlier cards. 

The next two S responses again occurred together, this time at card 
VIII. They had aggressive content, but now the subject showed 
some awareness that he had maintained intellectual mastery; he ut- 
tered a triumphant “which would take care of that!" after the second 
S of the pair. Here Schafer observes that in this way the subject had 
kept himself "one step ahead of his threatening sadistic impulses— 
but it is an important step" [italics added]. 

This same process was repeated on card IX, when a single S seemed 
to give the subject sufficient reassurance that his capacity for auton- 
omy was still intact. The content of this S was frankly aggressive, 
but the manner was now one of unruflled self-confidence; for the 
moment, at least, mastery over the ego-alien impulse had been com- 
plete. On card X, however, the defenses were once again in peril: 
an oral-aggressive fantasy emerged into awareness and quickly threat- 
ened to get out of hand. The subject immediately reasserted his au- 
tonomy, using an S response in the process; yet he felt obliged to con- 
cede that this achievement (of S) had not been easy. Following the 
final S, he signed off in complete control: “Really,” he said, “I’ve ex- 
hausted it." 

The subject's total of nine S responses (12% of R) in this record 
stands out like a price tag. The sheer number of 5, of course, tells 
us little about the nature of his ego-alien impulses; this we must learn 
from the content of his responses. But the high S£ puts on public 
display the heavy cost of defending his autonomy against predatory 
raids by these impulses. Though the cost is excessive, the subject's 
assets were apparently sufficient to allow him to make the payments. 
Except for what Schafer call his "out-of-tune emotionality," this man 
seemed able to function normally in his interpersonal relationships 
and was adequately productive in his professional life. 


The Optimum Rate of 5 Emission 


It is convenient to think of the S response in terms of rate of 
emission, or SY. Individual differences in SZ are remarkably stable 
and persistent (24), and the average rate among healthy and intelli- 
gent young adults may be taken as a reflection of optimal conditions 
in the sphere of autonomy and independence. When the rate is at 
the optimum, the presumption is that, at least with respect to achieve- 
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ment of active mastery, the ego is functioning adaptively. According 
to a rough rule-of-thumb, the optimum rate is about 4Z—or one in 
every 25—of all responses in the protocol. Actually, the average rate 
rises from 2% in 15-response records up to 6% in protocols having 60 
or more responses (24). The average 25-response record will contain 
one S response; a 40-response protocol will, on the average, contain 
two; a 55-response protocol, three; a 70-response protocol, four; and 
so on. Any substantial deviation from this rate deserves special atten- 
tion whenever it is observed. Departure from the optimum rate in 
either direction gives reason to believe that the ego is operating 
defensively in its efforts to ward off anxiety associated with the need 
for autonomy and achievement of active mastery. 

Individual differences in the rate of emission of S could be a func- 
tion of at least three variables: (a) the strength of the need for 
autonomy; (b) the capacity to gratify this need by perceptual re- 
versal of figure and ground—in Fenichel's terms, a “constitutional” 
factor; and (c) the degree to which satisfaction of this need seems 
threatened, There is some increment in capacity for perceptual re- 
versal as an individual emerges from infancy into maturity, and it is 
thought that brain injury impairs this function (29, 56, 61 ). But in the 
absence of techniques for distinguishing capacity from need in chrono- 
logically mature and neurologically intact individuals, clinicians gen- 
erally ignore the role of possible variations in capacity when interpret- 


ing S because needs are assumed to have such powerful effects upon 
perception. 


The Empirical Correlates of S 


From a number of laboratory-type investigations we can draw some 
tentative inferences about phenotypical correlates of the primary 5 
response. For the most part, these phenotypical variables are actual 
observations of behavior, rather than merely what Ainsworth (35, p. 
374) and others have called test correlates. Thus, S scores have been 
related to ratings of interpersonal behavior (5, 16, 21, 34, 48), to 
observed reactions in experimental situations, including paper-and- 
pencil tasks (6, 24, 27, 84, 43, 45), and to interpretations derived from 
projective or sociometric techniques (21, 58, 63). A few of these 
investigations (21, 24, 62) have also included some of the more con- 
ventional scores on intelligence tests or self-descriptive questionnaires. 
But only one (51) is ostensibly a test-correlate study, and even this 
one is concerned with psychiatric diagnosis as the main criterion. 
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The most clear-cut findings show that the higher a person's rate of 
S emission, the more likely is he to be bright (21, 62), productive 
(24, 63), flexible (45, 56), ingenious (21, 34), and self-sufficient (21). 
A high rate of S emission has been found among negativistic adoles- 
cents (5) and negatively suggestible students (48), but the available 
evidence fails to confirm the hypotheses that 5 contributes to per- 
sistence (27), on the one hand, or to intellectual opposition (48, 45), 
disagreement and antagonism (21), and hostile, resistive tactics (34), 
on the other. Producers of many S do seem to be more hesitant and 
indecisive than other people (24, 58), but they are no more likely to 
concede that they have feelings of inadequacy or self-distrust (5, 24). 
It is apparent from results like these that Piotrowski (14, p. 48) was 
a growing consensus when he wrote that primary 


giving expression to 
avorable as Rorschach thought." 


S responses “do not seem to be so unf 


S as One Indication of Ego Strength 


rents of ego strength—reality testing and 
relatively independent of each other, at 
least in psychiatric patients. Thus, among the hypomanics and schizo- 
phrenics studied by Schmidt and Fonda (37), the correlation between 
S% and F-+%, though slightly negative, was not significant. Witten- 
born (63) found a highly significant positive relationship between 
S% and O among hospitalized patients, but he did not evaluate form 
level, and in view of the apparent lack of correlation between S% 
and Е, his explanation of the relationship between S% and O% may 
be a trifle premature. According to him, this relationship could be 
due to the fact that the patients’ disturbance manifests itself simul- 
taneously in both bizarre (O) and negativistic (S) responses. One 
would then expect patients to be differentiated from normals on the 
basis of both factors. Unfortunately for this hypothesis, it cannot be 
shown that psychotics are differentiated on the basis of average rate 
of S emission (57). 

In a study of psychiatric patients at an out-patient clinic, Fiske 
and Baughman (23) did find a tendency for the median scores for 
primary and secondary 5 (combined) to be higher than among nor- 
mals (8), after differences due to R had been removed. The mean- 
ingfulness of this result is somewhat clouded, however, by the inclu- 
sion of secondary S in their data. They also made the interesting 
discovery that a curve depicting the growth in production of space 
responses as a function of R shows a marked dip at the interval for 
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R from 30 to 34. This curious phenomenon appears in both patient 
and normal groups. Inasmuch as the average R of healthy normals 
lies within the 30-34 interval, it may be that the optimum rate of 5 
emission for this interval reflects the most adaptive level of preoccu- 
pation with the problem of autonomy in our culture, and departure of 
either S or R from this level could represent, at least in part, defensive 
aspects of ego functioning. 

Wittenborn (63) and also Williams and Lawrence (62) identify a 
factor underlying Rorschach scores which they designate as *lack of 
perceptual control" Items highly saturated with this factor include 
CF, C, C’, K, c, and W, but its loading on S is either negligible or 
negative, and S is the only score which fails to show a positive rela- 
tionship to lack of control. These findings lend support to the 
concept of S as an indication of the ego's efforts to control, assert 
autonomy over, or master reactions to the external situation. Their 
failure to demonstrate a relationship between S 
nant responses is noteworthy and may come 
prise to clinicians, who, like Rorschach (50) 
correlation exists between S and CF after removing the effects of R. 
Actually, of course, S stands for the exact opposite of the impulsivity 
revealed in CF. This finding was foreshadowed in an observation 
by Cyril Burt, and later confirmed by Bandura (6, p. 116) who demon- 


strated that "three times as many primary S responses occurred in 


the last two minutes of exposure [of any single ink blot] as in the 
first two minutes." 


Thus, it is prolonged observation and not im- 
pulsivity that seems to facilitate the production of S responses. 

The foregoing results give meaning to the conclusion recently 
formulated by Klopfer et al. (35, p. 310) that "ability to use white 
Space is considered one indication of ego strength, the implication 
being that the personality has resources to resist inundation by en- 
vironmental forces or motivational confusion." 


and the color-domi- 
as something of a sur- 
, believe that a positive 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION 


In practice, it has been found useful to interpret relative over- 
production of S as a measure of the extent to which a person feels 
that gratification of the need for autonomy and active mastery is 
being threatened, and to interpret underproduction of S as a measure 
of the extent to which a person feels that the exercise of autonomy 
might be threatening to him. Unfortunately, in a fairly large propor- 
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tion of cases, no basis exists for deriving inferences from the 5 response. 
When, for example, В is less than 25, no inference is permissible un- 
less at least one S appears. The fact that no S appears in a record 
having less than 25 responses does not tell us whether the person's 
characteristic rate of S emission is one in 26 or one in a million. In 
any event, inferences based upon S must be confirmed by, or at least 
be consistent with, other evidence in the protocol. Fortunately, the 
clinician is not limited to S for information about needs for activity 
and independence, nor about preferred modes of coping with ten- 
sions associated with them. Alternative cues supporting inferences 
about the status of ego controls are described in detail elsewhere in 
this book (pp. 119 ff., etc.). 

When the clinician is interpreting a Rorschach protocol, he should 
remember that the significance of S£ is nearly always characterological 
and rarely symptomatic. With the exception of brain injury and de- 
pression, the rate of S emission is unaffected by major changes in the 
life situation and is singularly resistant to the effects of most types of 
treatment. For example, although Rorschach (49, pp. 146-155) pub- 
lished a pair of protocols obtained from a young professional man 
whose emission of primary S increased from 5.6% to 6.6% after five 
months of psychoanalysis, he did not regard this change as sufficiently 
impressive to warrant interpretation. Moreover, clinicians know that 
any relationship between overt behavior and the dynamic processes 
underlying appearance of 5 is usually equivocal and indirect. This 
was strikingly demonstrated by the discovery (15, p. 46) that "normal 


individuals who are very compliant and eager to be accepted produce 


many S" [italics added]. 
If we view the occurrence of S in the light of (a) general Rorschach 


assumptions regarding personality values of M, C, F, etc., and (b) 
clinically accepted notions about dynamisms that operate in conjunc- 
tion with the various defense mechanisms, then the following inter- 
pretative scheme may be tentatively proposed: A first step is always 
to determine from other aspects of the subjects performance, usually 
from the movement and color responses as described in Chapters 6, 
7, and 9, whether the basic orientation is passive or aggressive, and 
whether impulses from this orientation are being warded off, acted 
out, or sublimated. Ordinarily these determinations should not be 
attempted from S alone. Once they have been made, however, the 
rate of S emission enables the clinician to make reasonably accurate 
predictions about the intensity of overt reactions in the subject’s 
behavior. 
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Thus if the rate of S emission is low and the inner orientation is 
passive, the passive needs are either being acted out or sublimated; 
if the inner orientation is aggressive, the aggression is being warded 
off by means of outright repressions and inhibitions, and the behavior 
is likely to be cramped, rigid, indolent, or naive. 

If the S rate is at the optimum. and the inner stance is aggressive, 
the aggressions are either being acted out or sublimated. If the 
inner stance is passive, the passive needs are being warded off by 
means of reaction formation, and the behavior is likely to be domi- 
neering, demanding, obnoxious, or irresponsible. 

If the S rate is high, the underlying orientation is an aggressive 
one, but the aggressive impulses may or may not be acted out. If 
they are being acted out, the subjects behavior will be self-willed, 
destructive, or delinquent. If they are being warded off, the mecha- 
nisms employed may include reaction formation, isolation, or pro- 
jection. Which of these mechanisms the subject prefers is usually 
not indicated by S itself but may be inferred from the structure of 
the protocol. If the subject is using reaction formation against ego- 
alien aggressions, his behavior will seem most of the time to be sweetly 
reasonable, compliant, and scrupulously trustworthy. If he is relying 
upon isolation as a defense, the overt behavior is likely to be obstinate, 
pedantic, vacillating, and compulsive. And if projection turns out to 
be his preferred defense, he is likely to be suspicious, truculent, 
grandiose, or deluded. 

In every case where prediction is made to overt behavior, it is not 
the SZ that tells what a subject is (e.g., rigid, demanding, destructive, 
compliant, obstinate, truculent, etc.). This must be determined, as 
was indicated above, from inspection of the entire protocol. The 
specific contribution of SZ is to tell how much, how strong, or how 
impressive the reactions are likely to be. Like a speedometer, the 
rate of S emission tells how fast, but not where, a person is going; 
how far, but not from whence he has come. 


UNDERPRODUCTION OF S 


The absence of S and the meaning of a lower-than-expected S% 
have not been studied as extensively as the positive deviations in S 
emission. One reason for this neglect is that R may be curtailed by 
factors other than lack of the tensions required for production of S. 
For example, one excellent device for demonstrating capacity to ex- 
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ercise autonomy is not to yield to an examiner's request for responses. 
Many suspicious paranoids who may have enormous capacity for the 
production of S will often, perhaps deliberately, give very short and 
guarded records in which no 5 would be expected in any event. 
Or, to take another example, consider patients who are depressed. We 
know that these patients are often totally lacking in Bewältigungstrieb, 
sometimes even to the point of self-destruction. Yet it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to elicit enough Rorschach responses from a depressed 
person to demonstrate that his S is actually below expectation. 

When S is low in longer protocols, we are entitled to assume that 
s itself an indication of passive-dependent 
bject feels he must somehow placate others 
In such individuals, analysis 
]f-realization and devel- 


the larger response total i 
orientation, and that the su 
with a docile display of compliance. 
often uncovers archaic prohibitions against se 


opment of the capacity to exercise mature autonomy. 


OVERPRODUCTION OF 5 


The Paranoid Character 


In practical clinical work, as we have seen, the meaning of S% above 
expectancy varies with the type of defensive structure in which it 
appears. Thus in persons having a paranoid character structure and 
relying heavily upon projection as a defense, the rate of S emission 
is often high because, as is well known, these individuals are exces- 
sively concerned with problems of autonomy. In Rapaport’s (47) 
data from patients at the Menninger Clinic, for example, it was a 
group with the diagnosis of paranoid condition who showed the high- 
est average rate of 5 production. That the ego-alien impulses of 
paranoids are projected and perceived as heteronomous does not, of 
make their implied threat to autonomy any less menacing. 
These patients are constantly on guard to protect their sense of sepa- 
rateness and integrity from delusional encroachment; often they be- 
come almost insatiable in demanding repeated assurance that their 
capacity to exercise autonomy is still intact. When a person with a 
high rate of S production becomes psychotic, he is more likely to be 
able to cling to paranoid delusions because the ingenuity and uncon- 
ventionality that go with S also enable him to be especially adroit 
in finding ways to reconcile the contents of his delusional system 
with contradictions that must confront him in the real world. In 


course, 
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particular, when reality testing (F+%) is weak, creative fantasy (M) 
and intellectual vigor (Z) high, and S abundant, the patient can be 
expected, as Beck (8) has so aptly observed, to be vexingly unbend- 
ing in the stickiness with which he refuses to give up twisted ideas. 


S in Obsessive-Compulsives 


Persons with obsessive-compulsive character structures are so de- 
termined to "leave no stone unturned" that their response totals often 
become highly inflated with Dd, and this sometimes serves to mask 
an intrinsically high rate of S emission. These are said to be people 
who have never accepted a truce in the struggle which made its first 
appearance in infancy, during the earliest phases of ego development. 
In them, it is the compulsion, the "strange command" (92, p. 269), 
that is experienced as a coercive and ego-alien force which constantly 
threatens their autonomy. Little wonder, then, if they feel driven 
to demand continuous reassurance that the capacity for active mas- 
tery, for autonomy, is unimpaired. 

When a neurotic char 
capable of giving a high 
that the intellectualizin 


acter structure is found in a person who is 
rate of S responses, we have learned to expect 
5 and ingenuity which accompany S have 
facilitated his discovery of the endless exceptions, qualifications, and 
occasions for undoing that are so beloved by the obsessive personal- 


ity. In studies which have identified hesitancy and indecision as 
concomitants of S (24, 58), the subjects have been either college 
students 


at universities where obsessive characters are probably quite 
numerous, or they have been veterans in a mental-hygiene clinic. It 
may be that it is the obsessives in both groups who give more evi- 
dences of indecision, as one would expect, and also produce S at a 
higher rate, as one would also expect. Perhaps only in this somewhat 
indirect way can S be understood as a sign of ambivalence. 


The Aggressively Antisocial Character Disorder 


A common characteristic encountered in antisocial psychopathic 
personalities is their erratic incapacity for delaying gratification of 
even the most primitive impulses. It follows, therefore, that CF and 
C responses are often more useful in detecting aggressive, antisocial 
individuals than is the 5%. When parental prohibitions have been 
incompletely internalized in the superego, they may be experienced 
as intolerably oppressive and ego-alien forces in the personality (13). 
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This may be why some psychopaths try to rationalize their impulsivity 
and egocentricity as vigorous assertions of their inalienable right to 
exercise untrammeled autonomy. The more intelligent and ingenious 
the psychopath, the more likely will the defense of rationalization 
be available to him, and the more likely will he reveal his so-called 
moral imbecility—his defective capacity to sustain loyalties-in be- 
havior that is impressive for its extreme disregard of social standards. 
Thus, although S% does not distinguish psychopaths as a group from 
other groups, it was possible for Boss (13), who examined a sample 
of antisocial psychopathic personalities, to conclude that, within this 
group, “the more white space responses a subject produces, the greater 
the evidence for deviation with respect to social standards" (18, 
p. 545). 

Unfortunately, the fact that this generalization applies only to the 
class of person sampled by Boss (i.e., antisocial psychopaths), and 
not to all subjects, has sometimes been overlooked by subsequent 
investigators. Rosen (51), for example, thought that Boss had claimed 
that psychopaths could be distinguished from other patients on the 
basis of the S-response score. When he tried this on a group of hos- 
pitalized patients, however, he reached a conclusion which, he said, 
directly contradicted Boss' findings: Rosen's psychopaths obtained a 
lower S-score mean than did his nonpsychopaths! Since Rosen did not 
include the response totals in his published data, however, nothing is 
known about differences in S£ between his groups. Moreover, he 
eliminated all subjects having excessive “Р” scores on the MMPI, 
and in this way excluded those most likely to give the highest S-emis- 
sion rates (24). There was only one significant relationship between 
S and the various MMPI scales. This occurred, as expected, with 
the psychopathic deviate (Pd) scale, but only among nonpsycho- 
paths. Among psychopaths, the relationship between S and Pd was 
not significant; and as a crowning paradox, the Pd score itself failed 
to differentiate the psychopaths from other patients! We have no 
way of knowing how many subjects in Rosen's psychopathic group 
were of the aggressively antisocial-as opposed to the dependent- 
inadequate—type. Even though they too might have been diagnosed 
as psychopathic personalities, the latter individuals could scarcely 
have been expected to give many Rorschach responses of any kind, 
and hence would certainly not be likely to produce S. 

Other investigators (19, 28, 39, 54, 60, 64) have attempted, with- 
Out conspicuous success, to differentiate psychopaths from other de- 
viates, or delinquents from nonoffenders, on the basis of the S re- 
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sponse. The uniformly disappointing results su 
gence, ingenuity, flexibility, unconvention 
the known empirical correlates of S-mu 
within these groups. Evidently, membe 
related to degree of concern, or lack of 
exercise autonomy and achie 


Egest that intelli- 
ality, and self-sufficiency— 
st be distributed similarly 
rship in such groups is un- 
concern, with the need to 
ve active mastery, 


5 in Schizophrenia 


Emphasis upon S in a record certainly 
struggle for autonomy or mastery h 
course, 5% is only a measure of effo 
schizophrenic patients, for example, 
totally abandoned, and S is absent; 
may be conducted with great desper: 
ponents of ego strength-i.e,, reality t 
sphere, emotional integration ( 
gravely impaired. In the latter 
of the S responses may offer 
Preoccupations. In addition, 
responses will have intellectu 


gives no guarantee that the 
as been successful. Actually, of 
rt, not of achievement. In some 
the struggle for mastery has been 
in others, however, the struggle 
ation, while the remaining com- 
esting (F--£), or, in the affective 
as shown by the color balance )—are 
cases, S% will be high and the content 
a via regia into the patient’s psychotic 
the originality or bizarreness of the S 


al implications, and their Dd or Z as- 
pects will have additional meaning. Some of the most impressive and 


dramatic S responses on record have been found in the protocols of 
schizophrenics, Occasionally, one of these patients will actually de- 
scribe nonexistent details within the white area, and although guided 

У contours provided by the darker figures, will create 
à picture in much the same Way that a person produces an imaginative 
scene on card 16—the blank card—in the Thematic Apperception Test. 
A schizophrenic patient may or may not impress others as stubborn, 
rebellious, or negativistic. This will depend not merely upon S£ but 
mainly upon the patient's perception of incompatibility between what 
he is trying to do and what others expect of him. The impulsivity 
with which he resists coercion can rarely be inferred from 8. 


Hypomania and S 


Hypomania is a symptomatic constellation that occurs periodically 
in persons having cyclothymic personality dynamics. In such per- 
sons, the rate of S emission tells something about the character struc- 
ture in which a psychiatrically conceived regressive shift to the primi- 
tive defense of denial has occurred, Hypomanic patients, more often 
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than normals, show excessive deviation from the optimum rate of S 
emission. But in group data, their positive and negative deviations 
are symmetrically distributed around the optimum rate and cancel 
each other out in such a way that no differences have been found 
between hypomanics and normals in the average rates of S emission 
(87). Consequently, even though we know that the one predominant 
mode of adaption common to all hypomanics is a constant attempt 
to dominate the human environment (41), we must be prepared to 
find that some hypomanics neglect S while others overemphasize it, 
and few produce S at the optimum rate. 

Fortunately, hypomanics are nearly always so productive on the 
Rorschach that we seldom have any difficulty in identifying those 
who represent excessive deviations in rate of S production. We do 
not need the S response to tell us that hostile and rebellious under- 
currents are seething in the hypomanic patient; what we do ask of S 
is that it help us to decide whether, in an attempt to ward off his 
hostile impulses, the individual has been in the habit of relying on 
hysterical repression or compulsive reaction formation. If S% is low 
or absent, we are entitled to believe that the hypomania has roots in a 
hysterical character structure; if S is present and overemphasized, we 
may recognize the compulsive aspects in the premorbid character 
structure. In either case, the magnitude of the deviation from an 
optimum rate of S emission indicates the degree to which the indi- 
vidual has failed to resolve conflicts over autonomy by the adaptive 
development of techniques for active mastery. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter, a core meaning of the primary S response has been 
developed by coordinating the perceptual process of figure-ground 
reversal to a psychoanalytic concept of the drive to achieve active 
mastery. Some contemporary theory builders, notably Murray (44) 
and Angyal (4), conceptualize the drive to achieve active mastery as 
a trend towards increased autonomy. Alignment of the meaning of S 
with these concepts enriches the usefulness of a Rorschach clinician's 
interpretations by enabling him to incorporate implications and gen- 
eralizations from a systematic theory of personality into his diagnostic 
appraisals. 

Rorschach’s original formulation of S as an indicator of “some sort 
of oppositional trend” attributed unequivocally negative values to this 
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response in patterning out the structure of an individual personality, 
but subsequent experience with the ink blots has shown that S is 
usually a manifestation of more positive values. Indeed, capacity for 
active mastery is now regarded as one of the two principal components 
of ego strength, the other being efficiency of reality testing. 

While S£ gives some indication of the amount of effort that a per- 
son is devoting to the defense of autonomy, it is by no means a meas- 
ure of achievement. There seems to be an optimal rate of expenditure 
of this effort, and excessive departure from the optimum, in the direc- 
tion of an SZ that is either too high or too low, gives warning that all 
is not well in the individual's struggle against ego-alien impulses. 

The secondary S response, which uses White space but does not 
entail a complete reversal of figure and ground, was briefly discussed. 
The consensus is that it must have unfavorable implications for the 
personality that produces it but, in the light of its unreliable and 
arcane character, routine interpretation of secondary S is not recom- 
mended. 

The primary 5 response, on the other hand, appears to have been 
one of Rorschach's most provocative discoveries and, although its true 
meaning still remains to be fully uncovered, it already gives promise 


of becoming an indispensable adjunct in the art of psychodynamic 
personality appraisal. 
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The extremes of vice and virtue are alike 
detestable; absolute virtue is as sure to Kill 
a man as absolute vice is, . . . 

SAMUEL BUTLER 


5 by Sheldon J. Korchin 


FORM PERCEPTION 
AND EGO FUNCTIONING 


Perceiving, whether highly structured objects or ink blots, always 
represents a joint interaction of the organism and the stimulus. In 
Murphy’s phrasing, “The percept . . . develops as an organized re- 
sponse to a matrix of stimulation in which the structure of the en- 
vironment and the structure giving tendencies of the perceiver con- 
verge in the determination of a unitary response” (36). Perception 

an range from the one extreme of complete autism to the other in 
which stimulus determination prevails, and any given perceptual act 
reflects in varying degree determinants from various points along this 
continuum. In the main, the greater the structuredness of the stimu- 
lus, the more likely will field-organizational factors decide the final 
perception; the less the external structure, the greater will be the con- 
tribution of the individual perceiver. However, the personality is 
active in every perceptual act—not only in the “distortion” of percep- 
tion through the penetration of demanding needs but as well in the 
achievement of reality-oriented, objective perception. The interpre- 
tation of form level in the Rorschach depends on the assumption that 
in neither case does perception consist simply of the passive reception 
of “what is there.” In Stern’s (54) classic dictum, there is “Keine 
Gestalt ohne Gestalter.” The perceiver organizes selectively, and the 
109 
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percept bears the imprint of individual modes of organization (per- 
ceptual styles). 
In this chapter the adequacy of Rorschach form perception, in- 
terpreted as an index of the integrity of ego functioning, will be dis- 
cussed. In a strict sense, the final Rorschach response involves more 
than a narrowly defined perceptual act; rather it is the resultant of a 
coordinated series of cognitive activities in a total process of forming, 
testing, critically evaluating, and communicating perceptual hypothe- 
ses. The term "form perception" is used in the prese 
shorthand designation for this total process 
tionally F+%,! is used to describe the accuracy with which the form 
qualities are utilized. Stated another way, the Rorschach task pre- 
sents the subject with the problem, “What might it be?” The type 
and adequacy of the solutions reached depend on the subjects ego 
organization, showing the requisite cognitive abilities, which, however, 
must be understood in terms of internal drive and affective pressures 
and the demands of the external situation as he interprets them. Some 
of the differences in form perception among clinical and personality 
groups will be examined, and an attempt will be made to distinguish 
the various mechanisms responsible for good or poor form response. 
Problems involved in scoring will be considered, since they bear on 
the interpretation of form-perceptual behavior. It is hoped that better 
understanding of the theoretical relationship between form perception 
and ego functioning, and of the concept of ego strength will emerge. 
The infant initially perceives and responds diffusely to the immedi- 
ate stimuli of its inner and outer worlds. There is no time perspective 
and a minimum ability to delay response or gratification. Objects are 
perceived in terms of their “physiognomic” (58) characteristics and 
their immediate need-reducing values. In this period, behavior is 
largely under control of the “pleasure principle” and thinking reflects 
the “primary process.” Slowly there is an emergence of ego functions 


through which the individual becomes less reactive to the immediately 


present external stimulus and to the demands of current drives. In 
Piaget's terms, the child moves from participation to eventual objec- 
tivity. The world is seen, so to speak, in its own terms rather than in 
terms of the child's needs. The development of the reality principle, 
as Freud (15, 16) originally argued and Rapaport (42, 43) more es 
cently has stressed, depends on the growing capacity to delay grati- 


nt context as a 
, and form level, or opera- 


* For explanation of scoring symbols, see Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 
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fication and, consequently, motoric discharge, and to substitute in- 
stead thought processes through which actions can be tested vicari- 
ously.? 

Mature ego functioning involves a capacity for undistorted percep- 
tion. Though often described as "ambiguous stimuli" or, in Rorschach's 
original phrase, "indeterminate forms," a primary characteristic of the 
ink blots is that they do have contours and are in varying degree or- 
ganized. The responses given by a subject may be more or less con- 
gruent with the stimuli forms. This dimension of Rorschach perform- 
ance—the degree to which the subject is attentive to, or departs from, 
the "reality" represented in the blots—has often been taken as a meas- 
ure of the subject's ability to deal with, and his respect for, reality in 
general In this sense, it becomes a measure of ego strength. 

Although accurate form perception is a necessary function of a 
strong ego, it is clearly not its only characteristic. The individual's 
ability to plan and to organize behavior over extended periods of time, 
to maintain integrated behavior under stress, to have insight into his 
impulses and in so doing control and direct them, and other such 
aspects of ego organization, as Murray and Kluckholn (37) point out, 
are all aspects of what might properly be called ego strength. How- 
ntral to these is the ability to discriminate and to deal with 
th of reality testing parallels the development of 
and is a necessary condition of psychological 


ever, ce 
reality. The grow 
other ego functions 
maturity. 


According to Rorschach (46), a high percentage of F+ responses 
depends on: (1) the ability to concentrate; (2) the availability of clear 
memory images (engrams); (3) the ability to bring such memory 
images into consciousness; and (4) the ability to select from among 
these the most fitting for the stimulus. It assumes control of the per- 
ceptual and associational processes, and critical interpretation. For 
Rorschach these abilities were the sine qua non of intelligence. 

The production of F+ responses is dependent on the ability to or- 

? Thus, reality testing and phantasy, Rorschach’s F+ and M are parallel aspects 
of ego development. The concept of delayed gratification, as Singer discusses in 
Chapter 9 and elsewhere (51), contributes to the theoretical understanding of 


the reciprocal relationship between phantasy and motor activity. 
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ganize, integrate and control perceptual and associational processes 
and to bring these into appropriate relationship with one another. 
There must be minimum distortion by unconscious and emotional fac- 
tors. The achievement of adequate form perception results, as Rapa- 
port (44) has emphasized, from the individual's capacity to delay the 
discharge of impulse, thus allowing for the critical formation of the 
reality-appropriate response. Beck (7) states, “F plus, then, is the 
critical work of the intellect" It depends on the effective functioning 
of the highest levels of cerebral organization. 

The ego activity involved in form perception is seen in the contrast 
of form and color perception. Rorschach originally interpreted color 
as indicative of affectivity largely on the basis of the empirical findings 
that impulsive and labile individuals have more, and stable and dys- 
phoric individuals fewer, color responses. Rickers-Ovsiankina (45); 
interpreting these findings in a broader context, shows that many 
perceptual studies point to a similar color-form duality and find that 
preference for one or the other mode of response is individually con- 
sistent. Color dominance is not only characteristic of the emotionally 
labile adult but also is more characteristic of earlier stages of psycho- 
logical development, yielding to form with increased maturity (sec 
also pp. 10 f. and 154 ff. of this book). 


Further evidence for the role of integrative factors in Rorschach 
form perception is found in Stein's studies of performance under 
tachistoscopic conditions (53). Among the most decided differences 
in records produced at .01, .10, 3.0 seconds, and full exposure was à 
steady increase in the proportion of F+ to F— with increased view- 
ing time. By contrast, the trends for color, shading, and movement 
responses were much less clear cut; there is a tendency for color- 
predominant response (CF and C) to decrease more rapidly at longer 
exposures than those having better form-color integration (FC). The 
organizational activity required for accurate form perception needs 
time for its operation. There is evidence, too, that the better adjusted 
subject maintains a higher F+-% under the stress of tachistoscopic 
presentation and, perhaps, that the responses obtained at the faster 
speeds may be an even better gauge of the subject's over-all adequacy 


of functioning than those obtained under usual conditions of ad- 
ministration. 
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Scoring Form Level: The Criterion of Accuracy * 


The problem of scoring starts from a truly difficult question: “What 
is accuracy?" Inherent in the definition of good form—that the per- 
cept offered fit the "realities" of the blot—is the problem of knowing 
what that reality is and how to judge that the given response fits. 
Basically two types of criteria have been used, each dependent on a 
somewhat different answer to the question. 


Frequency of occurrence. One way of deciding what is accurate is 
in terms of the responses actually given by a sizable sample of normal 
On probabilistic grounds alone, it would seem reason- 
al thinking would more usually lead to diversity 
of response, whereas reality-directed thinking would lead to greater 
commonness of response. A large group of healthy individuals, from 
the same culture, sharing basic experiences, should more often give 
similar than diverse responses. On this basis, frequency of response 
Thus Beck’s statement: 


individuals. 
able that pathologic: 


defines reality. 
Our starting assumption is that since there is no accuracy, or reality at all 
within these originally chance ink blots,—therefore the forms which these 
normal people perceive in them are the absolute accuracy or reality that 


obtains in the blots (9, p. 268). 
In establishing standards for plus and minus, Beck takes as a basic 


criterion that F- should differentiate healthy from unhealthy psycho- 
logical functioning. 

Under differentiation I have in mind selection of persons of good intellectual 
control who see their world accurately, separating these from those who see 
less of the world in this manner, and from those who twist much of it. The 
groups in our society who see their world in clear outlines, are presumably 
they who make up the rank and file, and those who run our society—that is, 
the average and superior. The next premise is that the forms they see in the 
Rorschach test are the reality that obtains in these figures. They are F plus. 
Contrarily, the forms that a feeble-minded or a schizophrenic group see, and 
that are not seen by the healthy, are not real. They are F minus (4, p. 155). 


? The purpose of this section is to examine some of the methodological issues 
involved in scoring, rather than to consider in any detail the several proposed 
Scoring systems. For a critical review of a number of scoring methods, see Kim- 
ball (25). 
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In a later statement Beck tempers this distinction by pointing out 
that a normal sample does not have "carte blanche to interpret the pre- 
sented blot figures arbitrarily and to call anything which they sce an 
F plus" (9, p. 263). Thus, the criterion for including a new response 
found in the Spiegel sample of 157 normals into the existing list of F+ 
was that it be seen by at least three individuals. 

Using this criterion and extensive samples of subjects, Beck has 
carefully evolved norms for plus and minus responses. Similarly, 
Hertz (21) has derived norms from the responses given by an ado- 
lescent population. In his original work, Rorschach (46) used the 
form-determined responses of 100 normal subjects as a basis for judg- 
ing plus and minus, though apparently coupling a judgmental with 
this statistical criterion. 

The judgment of the examiner. A second criterion for the accuracy 
of response depends on the empathic judgment of the examiner. In 
its simplest form this consists of the decision: “Does it seem to fit? 
Can I see the response which the subject gives as making sense in 
terms of the blot?” Implied in this criterion is the assumption that 
what is accurate is what another—albeit skilled and experienced—in- 
dividual can appreciate as an adequate solution to the problem. 
Whereas an occurrence criterion assumes that what is actually given 
by healthy individuals defines accuracy, this criterion assumes that 
what can be appreciated. by healthy individuals is accurate. Although 
these approaches imply two logically different solutions to what ulti- 
mately is a metaphysical question, we do not really know to what 
degree estimates based on them do differ in practice. Some experi- 
ments (26, 57), in which judges evaluated the "goodness of fit" of 
numbers of responses taken from published lists of plus and minus 
based on occurrence, are relevant and will be discussed later. 

Klopfer and Kelley (32) and Rapaport (44) have depended prin- 
cipally on the judgment of the examiner. In the effort to provide both 
standards of judgment and a quantitative form-level score, Klopfer 
(30, 31) has more recently proposed a rating system for assessing form 
level in which the examiner makes quantitative ratings of each re- 
sponse depending on his estimation of the accuracy with which the 
percept fits the blot outlines, the type and degree of specification of 
the response, and the degree of organization (ie. the inclusion of 
disparate portions into the response). Not only in the mechanics 
of scoring but also in the psychological mechanisms involved, Klop- 


fers present handling of form level overlaps Beck's organizational 
score, Z. 
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Whatever the criterion used, there is likely to be a problem in the 
evaluation of the essentially new response. Take, for example, the 
very creative response which, although unusual and original, is not 
(in some absolute sense) minus. Although it differs from the com- 
monly agreed solutions, it need not violate the "realities" of the blot. 
Yet, on a literal interpretation of an occurrence criterion it cannot be 
F+ if it has never or rarely been reported before, nor, however, is it 
F—. Although it is more likely that the sensitive examiner will ap- 
preciate the response, still his ego has limits for accepting the strange. 
Copernicus was "accurate" though his contemporaries neither inde- 
pendently held his views of the universe nor certainly did they recog- 
nize the correctness of his position in evaluating it. 

Although not dependent on published lists of plus’ and minus’, it 
seems unlikely that any examiner evaluates each response de novo. 
As in any judgmental act, there is always a frame of reference, per- 
haps in part derived from the examiner's own observations of occur- 
rence (i.e., "clinical experience"), or perhaps consisting of implicit 
definitions of the limits of accuracy. The establishment of norms 
based on frequency of occurrence has the advantage of providing ex- 
plicit standards, but the examiner's judgment is by no means obviated. 
This is always true in evaluating the wholly new response, and often 
true in deciding whether the given and the listed response are in fact 
the same. Although a wholly qualitative system may put more strain 
on the examiner's judgment, and allow greater play to his projections, 
the obvious dangers in trusting his empathic behavior exist in some 
degree whatever the method used, the more so if the examiner is in- 
experienced or emotionally disturbed. Thus, in one study, Kimball 
(26) found that 100 W responses were given significantly higher rat- 
ings for accuracy by inexperienced than by experienced judges. There 
was considerable disagreement among judges; many responses were 
rated at virtually every point on her six-point scale. Moreover, the 
examiner's judgments are made within the same interpersonal context 
as the subjects responses. The estimates of accuracy are subject to 
halo effects and may reflect the action of countertransferent tendencies. 
Withal, the critical judgment of the examiner is indispensable in any 
Scoring system, and these dangers merely point up the necessity for 


training and discipline. 


+ АП Rorschach workers have been sensitive to this problem. Beck, for ex- 
ample, suggests that when dealing with the original response, the judgment of 
the examiner is called into play to decide whether the new response is more like 
known F- or whether it has the form quality of known F— (4). 
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levels, being lowest in the feeble-minded. The brain-injured patient 
may have an adequate form level, perhaps in a constricted and gen- 
erally coarctated record, but it will tend to be lower under emotion- 
ally stressful conditions or in more confused patients. In schizophrenia 
the level is generally low, decreasing with the extent of confusion, 
excitement and intellectual deterioration. The greater the involve- 
ment and disorganization of the thinking processes, as in Beck's re- 
cently described S-1 schizophrenic reaction pattern (8), the lower the 
form level. Studies have shown that with clinical improvement there 
is a general rise in F+% (27, 39). In agitated and manic states the 
F+% is quite low. Similarly, the very anxious individual, generally 
less able to integrate perceptual and associational processes, also tends 
to a somewhat lower level. Interestingly, however, the depressed pa- 
tient can have an exceedingly high form level, as does the rigid and 
pedantic normal. This finding will be commented on later, for it 
makes the important point that form level is not a simple and direct 
function of mental health and psychological maturity, but rather is 
curvilinearly related. 


F+-% and Behavior under Stress 


Overt behavior is always the resultant of a number of interrelated 
personality processes operating in terms of the various demands and 
constraints of particular situations. Consequently, as Ainsworth (30) 
points out in her review of Rorschach validation research, one is in- 
clined to look askance at “single-variable” studies attempting to pre- 
dict behavior in complex situations. Yet, where it is possible to derive 
pointed hypotheses relating test variables to measurable behavior, and 
one can reasonably manipulate the experimental situation, such re- 
search can contribute greatly to the understanding of the test variables. 

The hypothesis that subjects with good form perception should 
function better in experimentally induced stress situations has been 
tested in a number of experiments. Baker and Harris (3) measured 
the intelligibility and variations of intensity of speech during nonstress 
and stress conditions. Although all subjects showed a significant de- 
cline in both intelligibility and variability under stress, both form 
level and color-form integration (FC:CF) were positively correlated 
with the increased variability of intensity. Williams (59) found that 
the maintenance of digit-symbol test performance under stress was 
correlated with both F+% (т = 71) and color-form integration 
(r = 35). The multiple r using both Rorschach variables was 82. 
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However, these findings could not be replicated in subsequent experi- 
ments (11, 13). Although not reporting F+%, Hertzman et al. (22, 
23) found that the ability to tolerate anoxic conditions in high-altitude 
pressure chambers is related to a number of Rorschach indices of 
psychological health. The records of subjects with low anoxia toler- 
ance were more often marked by low M, color and shading shock, 
refusal or inability to respond, no FC, and negative color balance 
(CF + С > FC). Using a multiple-choice group, Smith and George 
(52) studied the proportion of form-determined responses (F%) as an 
index of control, using the decrement in performance of digit-symbol 
and information tests given before and after severe criticism as a 
measure of stress response. There was a significant nonlinear rela- 
tionship between F% and the stress measure. Control in this situation 
increased with F% to the 50% level; above this point control broke 
down. Taken together, these experimental studies suggest that sub- 
jects with more accurate form perception are better able to perform 
under stress. They supplement clinical and personality studies, and 
in general give support to the interpretation of form perception as an 


index of ego control. 


У 


in closer detail the various psychological mecha- 
nisms which may account for F— responses. As already noted, an 
optimum F+% as an index of ego strength depends on the segregation 
and delay of impulsive and affective processes which might otherwise 
encroach into perception. Specifically, it assumes the intactness of the 
integrative functions of the ego (to focus attention, discriminate, 
consciously scan and select from memory), the availability of experi- 
ence (memory or associational context), and the subject's desire to 
give accurate responses (in general, his set and motivation in the 
task). Deficiency in any of these factors singly or in combination 
may result in F—, but the quality differs with the particular factors 
involved. This is recognized in such distinctions as Beck's (6) per- 


Sonal and impersonal F-. 


Let us consider 


The Effect of Need 


F— may occur when the pressure of internal needs is 


A personal Baur 
organization of the subject is overwhelmed. The 


great and the reality 
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response, given with minimal respect for the contours of the stimulus, 
represents in one or another fashion the subjects need expression. 
The existence of strong drive as such is not sufficient to produce F —; 
there must be simultaneous weakness in the subjects ability to control 
the emergence of the drive and its effect on conscious perception. 
Thus, in studies of semistarvation there is no decrease in form level 


(28). 


The Effect of Defense 


Not only the drive but also the defense against its expression may 
lead to perceptual distortion. "Though it is precisely the defensively 
constricted individual who achieves very high F-+ levels, in other in- 
stances defensive action may lead to the hasty production of harmless 
but poor responses. If the blot stimulates threatening phantasy, the 
reported response may represent a denial of such a percept or involve 
the avoidance of the suggestive area. Clearly, the nature of the 
defense may influence the adequacy of the percept as well as its con- 
tent, as Schafer (50) has most recently and fully described. 


The Lack of Integrative Ability 


However, the subject may simply be unable to meet the demands 
of the task and to integrate a response from the available stimulus 
material This implies not a pressure of uncontrollable impulse, but 
rather a deficit in the control itself. The subject lacks Gestaltungs- 
kraft, and hence may give F— responses which are, however, “imper- 
sonal.” The brain-injured patient required to make something of 
the meaningless stimuli may do no more than give the obvious re- 
sponses. Staying within the limits of his ability, there is minimal 
distortion but little richness or variety. However, venturing beyond 
these limits or because of the anxiety generated by his inability to 
cope with the test, his performance deteriorates and F— responses 
appear. An interesting illustration of such a process was seen in à 
patient examined at Michael Reese Hospital. This man, a physician 
with à long-standing barbiturate addiction, gave a well-elaborated 
airplane as a whole response to card I. Most of the succeeding cards 
he again described as airplanes; in each case, however, giving con- 
siderable technical information about the particular model, style, 
and construction. Although impressing the examiner with his knowl- 
edge, most of these responses were little related to the forms of the 
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blot. This patient used a particular fund of knowledge to cover his 
inability to integrate responses in terms of the stimulus qualities 
unique to each blot. Perseveration of response leading to a lowered 
form level has been described often in the brain-damaged and senile. 
However, perseverative response can also appear under the pressure 
of inner need, although in such cases the F— produced will be more 
clearly personal Thus, the neurotic patient with obsessive sexual 
thoughts may give genitalia in response to every conceivable, and 
many inconceivable, portions of the blots. Klopfer (32) has distin- 
guished the two forms of perseveration by the terms “mechanical” 
and “fixed idea.” Other types of pathological thinking leading to 
lowered form level are seen in confabulation, contamination, positional 
responses, or the like. Though all are F—, the distinctions among 
them are of diagnostic value. 


Paucity of Associational Material 


Still another source of poor form perception’ lies in a paucity of 
associational material out of which to construct responses. This may 
well be the more important determinant of the feeble-minded indi- 
vidual's low F-+ than either a lack of integrative capacity, or, cer- 
tainly, the overwhelming pressure of need. Since the final response 
depends on the subject's perception of the blot area and then drawing 
from his experience a likely percept to fit its perceived contours, it is 
clear that any reduction in the fund of material from which a response 
ап be drawn, whether owing to cultural isolation or to limited intelli- 
gence, will reduce the possibilities of F-+ responses. 


Task Set, Interpretation, and Motivation 


Lastly, the form level reflects the motivation of the subject in the 
task. An individual may be capable of, but unconcerned with, good 
form. It has often been assumed that the motivation of the subject in 
st procedure is “to do as well as you can.” Thus, by 


this as in any te | 
one can see how well ће is 


presenting him with a piece of "reality," у 
able to deal with the demands of that reality. But the subject may 


be unconcerned with our reality and rather prefer to do it his own way. 


terpreted behavior in any testing situation in similar terms. 
ether the test presumes to assess personality, intelligence, 
al functioning, the subject's ability to adjust to 
elds evidence of his ego strength. 


€ Harris (18) has in 
He points out that wh 
Or any other aspect of psychologic: 
the requirements of the procedure yi 
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One extreme is typified by the schizophrenic, another by the com- 
pulsive who, in Rorschach's phrase, "takes the test very seriously." 

Test performance depends, both generally and specifically with 
regard to F-+%, on the subject's interpretation of the test situation— 
the purpose of being tested, the rationale of the procedure, the be- 
havior required of him—and on his relation with the examiner. It 
has too often been assumed that the test performance is strictly the 
resultant of the interaction of the test stimuli and the subject's person- 
ality, while neglecting to note that this behavior occurs within a social 
setting and is conditioned by the pre-existing orientations of the sub- 
ject. Schachtel (49) and, more recently, Sarason (47) and Schafer 
(50) have described in considerable detail the dynamics of the patient- 
test and patient-examiner relationships. That such factors may have 
considerable influence on the final protocol is also attested to by a 
variety of empirical studies in which the attitude of the subject, 
relation to the examiner, and other such test-situational factors have 
been experimentally manipulated (17, 24, 35). 

Rorschach early recognized that F+%, along with sequence and 
approach, is one of the factors which can most easily be varied volun- 
tarily and, by extension, through the action of more subtle attitudinal 
and situational factors. Set for accuracy, a subject with adequate 
intellectual resources can reach a perfect hundred. And as Schachtel 
notes (49), many subjects enter the examination with the expectation ' 
that their intellectual abilities are under test, that there are "right" 
responses, that "the essential requirement of the task is doing sys- 
tematic accurate work rather than letting their imagination play" 
(49, p. 438). Their relation to the examiner may be defined in 
authoritarian or competitive terms. In other cases, a lowering of 
form level may reflect a regression of the subject in terms of his sct 
toward the task and examiner, just as the excessively high F+% shows 
the others’ need to appear exact and meticulous to the examiner. A 
common experience is the basically well-integrated subject tested 
prior to, or early in, psychoanalysis who, projecting the role of anal- 
ysand into the Rorschach situation, applies the “first rule" willy- 
nily. (A young doctor, with excellent ego strength, gave many re- 
sponses of the sort: “My mother’s menstrual blood.”) How free the 
free association” part of the examination is, often reflects the sub- 
ject’s role definition, and his willingness to relax his criticalness as 
well as his ability to apply it. 

Certainly, it is important to distinguish such behavior from a more 
enduring inability to give accurate responses. For this, it becomes 
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important to understand the meaning to the particular subject, pos- 
sibly through direct inquiry or through the observation of other 
cues in the situation. The subject who interprets the situation com- 
petitively—Tll show him!”—may be driven by a quantity ambition 
and, consequently, may produce large numbers of responses, some of 
them poor. Similarly, another, awed by the omniscient doctor and 
feeling that his fate hangs on the outcome, may limit himself to safe 
and accurate responses. Recognizing the importance of task-motiva- 
tional factors also indicates the value of varying them in the interest 
of discovering the range of potential response. By manipulating the 
demands of the task—as in "testing the limits"—the production of plus 
responses (or, conversely, the relaxation of critical attention) can be 
encouraged. If none are forthcoming, then one can speak more 
readily of incapacity. 

These considerations point up the rather obvious fact that the final 
Production cannot be taken as a literal representation of the subject's 
capacity for reality contact, but that this may well be determined by 
test-situational, motivational, and attitudinal factors, some of which, 
in turn, reflect enduring and habitual personality trends, others more 


transitory ones. 


VI 


The healthy ego is not only able to maintain critical control but 
also is able to relax it as well. As recent workers in psychoanalytic 
ego psychology have pointed out (19, 20, 34, 42, 43), creative be- 
havior often depends on regression, which is, however, under control 
and “in the service of the ego.” In play, in art, and in spontaneous 
social intercourse, the psychologically healthy individual does not 
have to maintain a vigilant reality testing, but voluntarily releases 
control in the interest of spontaneous affective expression or phantasy. 
Indeed, it has been argued that artistic production may depend largely 
upon this ability for controlled regression. Stated another way, Kubie 
has recently suggested that creative thinking may depend upon the 
free utilization of preconscious processes and may involve the relative 
Constraint of both the logic and reality orientation of conscious thought 
as well as the distortion of the unconscious. 

The fact that form level is not linearly related to psychological 
health was recognized by Rorschach, who pointed out that optimum 


and maximum are not synonymous. 
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. we find the best forms in the pedants and depressed subjects, espe- 
cially in psychotic depressions. These subjects take the test very seriously. 
They search laboriously for good forms, bringing to bear all their attention 
and faculties of self-criticism so that they achieve an F plus percentage of 
almost 100, though the answers are extraordinarily stereotyped, showing a 
poor range of variation (46, p. 57). 


More recent writers have invariably pointed to the fact that the 
highest level of F+ is found in the individual with constrictive de- 
fenses who is neurotically unable to relax control. "The critical- 
controlling processes may have become rigid and intolerably accurate, 
making for meagerness of productivity and for rigidity in thinking and 
behavior" (44, p. 194). Such behavior is usually paralleled by a gen- 
erally high proportion of form-determined responses indicating the 
decreased spontaneity and the inhibition of phantasy and affective 
processes. In Schachtel’s (49) interpretation, both the pedantic and 
depressed patient share a lack of relatedness to the world in general, 
which, within the Rorschach situation, does not permit any spon- 
taneous interest in the ink blots. Each views the task as something 
imposed from outside by a strange and threatening authority with 
which one is relatively powerless to deal. The pedant has to a de- 
gree repressed the feeling of strangeness and helplessness, and the 
compulsive defenses are in the forefront. By contrast, the depressive 
is overwhelmed by his inadequacy and guilt, and by the attendant 
affect. But both “have to check constantly whether they are really 
on the right track, the depressive considering this unlikely, the pedantic 
making sure he has followed the right protocol" (49, p. 439) 


Vil 


Thus, the psychologically healthy individual, viewed in terms of 
form perception, emerges as one whose perception is neither diffuse 
nor distorted nor rigid, but accurate. The central integrative func- 
tions upon which such behavior depends emerge in psychological 
maturation and are damaged in psychopathology. They are part of 
the ego organization which includes also internalized value systems. 
Before concluding, I should like to consider the relationship between 
accurate form perception and such values, and, more specifically, to 
distinguish between reality-oriented behavior and conformity in the 
well-functioning personality. 


In the concept of the *ego" two highly related but conceptually 
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separate types of psychological phenomena can be distinguished. 
First, there are the organized values, attitudes, conscious needs, goals, 
and ideals which define the psychological self. These, as Allport (1) 
discusses, are the center of the personality organization from which 
the individual gains identity and continuity. This is "ego" in terms 
of its content, and can be distinguished from ego in a more structural 
sense. For the present discussion, clarity might be served by using a 
term such as “self.” Second, the term "ego" defines the capacity to 
organize and synthesize experience, perceive, remember, plan, and, 
in general, exercise control over behavior. The term "ego strength" 
has come into use to describe variations in the adequacy of such func- 
tioning (88). Thus far, the ego functioning seen in F+ has been 
discussed principally in terms of this latter meaning. 

Ego and self are clearly parallel and related concepts. In psycho- 
logical development, the individual must be capable of distinguishing 
self and not-self before a self-system can emerge. The ability to relate 
past memories, present events, and future consequences in causal 
Sequences paces the emergence of the self as a temporally continuous 
structure, The delay of gratification which makes possible the devel- 
opment of ego functions allows the self, as subject to be gratified, to 
have internalized goals which can be represented in phantasy. Simi- 
larly, in the developed organism, self and ego processes remain tightly 
related. The individual who has incorporated unrealistic goals may 
Of necessity have to resort to irrational mechanisms to live without 
anxiety. Thus, the existence of strong ego functioning assumes an 
Organized self-system. In social behavior, critical judgment implies 
a set of values in terms of which such judgment is made. Although 
many of these are derived from the cultural environment, they are 
integrated within the psychologically individual self. | 

Accurate form perception implies an awareness of, and in general 
à respect for, the social values which define the rules of organized 
Social life, The ego-strong individual has learned the conditions al- 
lowing expression and those requiring inhibition of impulses, and he 
has the control necessary for directing their expression or inhibition. 
Similarly, he can flexibly accept various roles in a complex and chang- 
ing social situation. He is neither, on the one hand, compulsively 
constrained to a single pattern of behavior, nor, on the other, does he 
lose the identity of the self in chameleonlike adaptation. | 

But knowledge of social definitions does not imply conformity to 
them. Perceiving accurately does not mean valuing things as every- 
one else does. The existence of an integrated self involves holding 
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values which to greater or lesser degree must be in conflict with social 
demands. Prior to the formation of the ego, there is conflict between 
the blind expression of instinct and the requirements of social reality, 
but the reality testing which arises in the mediation of these conflict- 
ing demands also provides a basis for a new conflict between the 
values of the self and social demand. Indeed, psychological maturity 
requires the ability to accept social disapproval and isolation in the 
pursuit of long-term goals, and not to have one's self-esteem dependent 
upon the approval which goes with conformity. 

Thus, deviance does not imply ego weakness. True, the individual 
with profound unresolved emotional conflicts will have poor reality 
contact and be characterized by aberrant behavior. The existence of 
certain deviant values may be presumptive evidence or a deficit in 
psychological growth, while holding others may put such strain on the 
ego's resources as to require distortion for their maintenance. But the 
fact of deviance is neither proof for or against ego strength. It is 
precisely the weak ego who is unable to assert independent values 
and who "escapes from freedom" through conformity. And, con- 
formity, as so often happens, depends on continued self-deceit, com- 
promise, and the renunciation of one's own perceptions for its justifi- 
cation and continuance (2). 

In sum, the healthy individual is capable of detachment and objec- 
tivity in perceiving and organizing both internal and external events. 
He knows social standards, and may in the main abide them, but he is 
not compulsively constrained by them. He has interiorized value 
systems that are the unique expressions of his development and give 
direction to his behavior. He is not compelled to judge his actions 
by existing social standards, nor does he feel it necessary to flaunt 
them. There is sufficient flexibility to adjust to changing demands, 
but this behavior is not so fluid as to conform to the immediate 
requirements of the social world or to the pressures of inner needs. 
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Movement is the cause of all life. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


6 by Zygmunt A. Piotrowski 
THE 
MOVEMENT 
SCORE 


Rorschach’s system of personality analysis can be called percept- 
analysis because it consists mainly of an analysis of percepts or visual 
images elicited by ambiguous visual stimuli, a set of ink blots. The 
most original part of this system is the human movement response, 
or M. Rorschach’s discussion of the M and its relation to the color 
responses occupies a full third of his Psychodiagnostics, excluding 
the sample records (20). The psychological traits corresponding to 
the M and the C are different but not mutually exclusive in Ror- 
schach’s system. Rorschach described an individual who produced 
more M than sum C as an introvert and an individual with more 
sum C than M as an extravert, the degree of introversion or extraver- 
sion depending on the excess of M over sum C and sum C over M. 
These terms were taken from C. G. Jung, but they do not have quite 
the same meaning in Rorschach's perceptanalysis as they have in the 
Jungian personology. At first Jung viewed these two functions as 
mutually exclusive; later he reduced their incompatibility by making 
of them a pair of complementary attitudes or functions. They can- 
not occur on the same psychological level. If an individuals con- 
sciousness is dominated by his introverted attitude, his unconscious 
is dominated by his extraverted attitude, and vice versa (7). Ror- 
schach believed at first that these two functions were independent 
of each other: “The psychological processes producing introversion 
and extraversion are not opposite but different. They are as dif- 
ferent as thinking and feeling, as motion and color. . . . In general, 


1 For explanation of scoring symbols, see Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 
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however, the introverted person is understood to be one who is turned 
in upon himself, who lives more within himself than in the outer 
world, and who has difficulty in his approach to the world outside 
himself" (20, pp. 82-83). The M type (or introvert) possesses the 
following traits: "(1) predominance of personalized productivity; (2) 
intensive rapport; (3) stable affect and motility, awkwardness, in- 
sufficient adaptability to reality and insufficient extensive rapport" 
(20, p. 81). The implications are that the M type is more original 
and creative than the C type (or extravert). The M type establishes 
an intensive rapport with rather few people, whereas the C type 
tends to establish. superficial relationships but with many people. 
The M type achieves stability of affect by a reduction or suppression 
of spontaneous acting out. Rorschach never explained this fully but 
this appears to be the conclusion from his strong emphasis on the 
negative correlation between the number of M and the degree of 
overt motor behavior. "Kinesthetic engrams act as inhibitors of physi- 
cal activity; motor activity inhibits kinesthetic engrams (20, p. 80). 
By contrast, speaking of the С, the indicators of affectivity, Rorschach 
stated, "There is a very close relationship between motility and 
affectivity, almost a parallelism" (20, p. 80). | . 
Rorschach knew that the absolute numbers of M and piin c varied 
in a test protocol under the influence of mood swings-depression and 
elation, fatigue and exuberance—but he believed that > M pin 
ratio remained essentially unchanged, shifting but qe vom gra <A 
ally during a life time (20, рр. 94-95). Tum ет bes А 
him alter this view. In letters, excerpts from which ve ns 1З 19 
by Bash, Rorschach raised questions "about Ui wer 2 5a = im 
my pes that a relatively strong constance pertains to the Erlebnisty- 


pus EM: C ratio); he concluded: “I must draw nearer to Jung, 
1 : E ;sum | 1 = ? e conscious and an attitude of the 
who distinguished а 


attitude of th | r 
unconscious, and says: ‘When the attitude of the incon extra- 
verted. ihsn the attitude of the unconscious is comp ementari y intro- 
verted" » (1, р. 938). Bash performed an experiment io inyestigate 
this мы: He had 28 subjects look at card IX 200 times in suc- 

ion и wiods of exposure alternated with 15-second 
tom Mein аи ed them to tell each time what they saw, 


> k 
periods of darkness), uto C ratio of the 8 subjects whose 


e :sum 
permitting repetitions. The ME contained an equal number of M 
regular pre-experiment? 


i id not change. The ratios of 18 of the 20 
= lues cott еи Ын 8 C types) changed during the 
naining subj 
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experiment: The M and sum C became more and more nearly equal, 
both through the numerical decline of the component (M or C) that 
was originally the stronger one, as well as through rise of the originally 
weaker component. "Jungs principle of complementarity is thus 
given a formal confirmation through the Rorschach" (1, p. 239). The 
same tendency to gradual ambiequality can be observed in success- 
fully treated psychoneurotics. The average M:sum C ratio of 18 
patients who received intensive and prolonged psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy was 3.8:5.5 at the beginning of treatment; it 
was 9.8:9.4 at the end of treatment. Ten neurotic but nontreated 
control patients showed no significant change during a similar time 
interval (17). The successfully treated patients improved also in 
many other respects, e.g., showing qualitative changes in the M and 
sum C; these changes were more significant than the numerical equali- 
zation of the M and sum C. 


EXPERIENCE TYPE AND OVERT BEHAVIOR 


Rorschach's fundamental view of the M presupposes mutual exclu- 
sion of kinesthetic experience, underlying the M response, and overt 
physical activity. This idea recurs in the Psychodiagnostics and is 
expressed in a variety of ways. It is a basic concept: 

The factors which are essentially "inner" or self-determined, and are ex- 
pressed primarily in experience of motion in the test, are in some way op- 
posed to physical activity, the actual execution of motion. I would like to 
add an example so that this conclusion is not left simply hanging in air. 
Dreams are inner" or self-determined productions and kinesthesias play an 
important role in them. On awakening, necessary movements, physical mo- 
tion begins at once. This movement sets the dreams aside. There is, how- 
ever, a way to recall dreams: lie perfectly motionless on awakening in 
order not to cover up the kinesthesias of a dream by present physical move- 


ment (20, p. 72). 

Rorschach cited Mourly Vold's experiments in support of his view 
concerning the essential role played by kinesthetic sensation in dreams 
when the body is motionless. Mourly Vold found that obstructing 
free movement (e.g., by placing light weights on the limbs of sleepers ) 
caused dreams with intense activity (20). Rorschach stressed the 


great difference between the imagination revealed during the taking 
of his test and the overt behavior of the testee: 


The experience type (i.e., the ratio of M to sum C) indicates only how 
the person experiences [notices] but not how he lives [acts overtly], or 
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toward what he is striving. A person with strong introversive traits and 
less strong extratensive traits may be decidedly extratensive in his behavior. 
- . . These discrepancies between experience type and living can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that the "active energy," the effective energy at 
the moment, the will, the libido, or whatever it may be named, is so oriented 
as to allow only a part of the faculties for experiencing to be in operation. 
It is instinct which transforms constitutional features into active tendencies. 
lt is always daring to draw conclusions about the way an individual experi- 
ences life from the results of an experiment (20, p. 87). 


Relationship of M to the Unconscious and Fantasy 


It would seem to follow from this emphatic differentiation between 
r and the images which the test elicits that 
Rorschach's explanation of extensor and flexor M applies not to overt 
behavior but to covert fantasy. "Subjects who see extension move- 
ments are active individuals with strong drives toward importance and 
activity though they often show neurotic inhibitions. Those who see 
flexion movements have passive and resigned natures" (2, p. 206). 


Beck wrote: 


manifest motor behavio 


as Rorschach understands it, really reproduces move- 
carrying on within his mental life. 


The M response, ee Oe 
hat the subject is 5 
in which we should like to engage in 


Penis or activities t T 
ince these mental activities are those 1 à А age 
the outer world but cannot, or dare not, they are our wishfulfilling activities. 
Thus they are our fantasy life-which means that the associations encased 
in them actually project the subject's intimately personal living (2, p. 92). 
In his blind analysis of Oberholzer’s patient, Rorschach concluded 
ious passive attitude,” and that the 


that flexor M revealed “an unconsc! z UM 
predominance of M over sum C disclosed “a tendency to regression 
a 


(20, p. 207). This opinion marked a great change in Borschach's 
evaluation of his test because earlier he had emphasized that the 
test cannot be used to probe into the content of the subconscious 
(20, p. 128). He defined the difference between extensor and flexor 
М in terms of conscious attitudes toward inner fantasy life. An indi- 
vidual with extensor M “struggles against his Vero baise ii 
While a subject with flexor M “surrenders himself to his imagination 
(20, p. 123). The self-assertiveness implied in the extensor M is 
directed not at other people but at ones own a wp revealing 
àn inner struggle; the compliance associated with e flexor M indi- 
Cates peace with one's self in the sense of accepting one's imagination 


and the wishes contained in it, according to Rorschach. 
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If Rorschach’s definition of the meaning of the M is valid, then the 
content of the M, be it self-assertive or compliant, should not be 
noticeable in overt behavior. This meaning has been challenged by 
Piotrowski in 1937 on the basis of clinical experience, and the mean- 
ing of the M was redefined to reflect action tendencies which directly 
influence the individual's basic attitudes when dealing with others in 
personally vital matters (12). Thus the M tendencies became overt 
attitudes and were not considered indicators of repressed action tend- 
encies. This new view did not imply that the M tendencies were al- 
ways easily and fully manifested in overt conduct. In the first place, 
the personality trends revealed by Rorschach's perceptanalysis are an 
inventory of possible behavior patterns, all of which are never simul- 
taneously expressed in a motor activity. In the second place, instead 
of viewing the M as representing repressed tendencies and the sum 
C as representing overt action tendencies (as did Rorschach), Pio- 
trowski assumed that both the M and the sum C directly influence 
overt behavior, and that interference with this influence could be 
detected by other perceptanalytic components. Among these the 
most important are: the light shading responses; the ratio of the sum 
of light shading to the sum of color responses; the number, degree of 
differentiation, and form-quality level of whole responses; and the 
percentage of sharply perceived forms (18). 

More recently, there has been advanced a third view of the meaning 
of the M which is strongly influenced by psychoanalytic ideas about 
the nature of transference and countertransference between examiner 
and examinee (21, 92). According to this view, the significance of 
the M depends on the rapport between examiner and examinee, and 
on the examinee's interpretation of the meaning of the examination. 
The acceptance of this standpoint would be justified if both the num- 
ber and the textual content of the M varied with the fluctuations of 
transference and countertransference at every examination. More- 
over, we would need a proof that the same changes in transference 
and countertransference regularly produce predictable changes in 
the content and the number of the M. The difficulties involved in 
analyzing satisfactorily the nature of transference and countertrans- 
ference, and their effect upon the test data, are so great as to make 
this view of the M far more complicated and less definite than it 
appears at first sight. Besides, the content of the M, if not their num- 


ber, is one of the stablest Rorschach components, as shown in mul- 
tiple re-examinations of the same patients (17). 
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CRITERIA FOR SCORING M 


Rorschach insisted that the active movements or the immobile 
postures which constitute the M response should be felt: a tension, a 
readiness to act, and effort to maintain a posture should be consciously 
felt by the subject; otherwise the response is not an M even if the 
verbal content of the response plainly implies movement. This re- 
quirement makes scoring extremely difficult and unreliable. Roemer 
reported that he and Rorschach had spent a great deal of time dis- 
cussing this matter and would, after a thorough reanalysis of a scored 
record, greatly change the number of M, in one case reducing it from 
seven to two (19). Rorschach concluded from self-introspections 
that some of the responses which contained no textual hint of move- 
ment or muscular tension were accompanied by strong kinesthetic 
e responses with full descriptions of movement 
kinesthetic experience. He pointed out 
M, and warned that examiners who 


produce many M themselves tend to score too many M, whereas those 
with few M frequently fail to score M when such a score is war- 
ranted, Rorschach’s preconceived idea that the content of the M, 
like that of dreams, expresses repressed tendencies, made him reject 


as M responses those that were accompanied by verbal and overt 
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they do unless they were in the midst of some movement. This is an 
example of a spurious M. Whenever the subject shows that he reacts 
kinesthetically, his response is a genuine M. It is unnecessary to 
ascertain the presence or absence of kinesthetic sensations when the 
content plainly suggests a movement or muscular tension. Neverthe- 
less, the evidence of a kinesthetic experience spontaneously offered 
by the examinee strengthens the validity of th M score. Many a re- 
sponse reveals its M character after a delay, e.g., during the inquiry 
following the examination proper. At times, the M develops slowly 
and gradually. Anything spontaneously added to the original response 
can be considered as an integral part of the response. However, this 
too can become a controversial issue. Rorschach asserted that the 
speed and immediacy of a response were necessary conditions of its 
genuineness. This notion seems to be based on the belief that, when 
given time to elaborate upon their ideas, subjects tend to rationalize 
them and to change them under the influence of their neurotic defense 
mechanisms. It is very doubtful that the same argument applies with 
equal validity to perceptanalytic examinations. If subjects are un- 
aware of what they are disclosing about themselves during a Ror- 
schach examination, they do not know how to modify their responses 
in order to present themselves in a more favorable light. Examina- 
tion anxiety affects the content of responses rarely, although it easily 
reduces their number. Thus, it is of little significance for the validity 
or the genuineness of the responses whether they are given all at 
once or whether they are completed in two or several phases, provided 
they are genuine and spontaneous and are not deliberately changed 
because of knowledge of the conclusions that may be drawn (18). 
This matter is important and deserves a thorough investigation. Psy- 
chologists differ on this point, but do so evidently more for theoret- 
ically determined than for empirically supported reasons. 


M AND INHIBITED MOTION 


Experiments have shown that subjects tend to produce more M 
after a period of deliberate motor inhibition than under normal con- 
ditions (10). Although the increase, measured in terms of group av- 
erages, is statistically significant, the absolute degree of the increase 
is quite small. Nonetheless Rorschach and others have reasoned that, 
if restraint imposed on overt bodily movements increases the number 
of M, the M must represent inhibited action tendencies. This reason- 
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ing poses several questions. May it be assumed that conditions which 
facilitate the communication of an action tendency (through the per- 
ceptanalytic response) are the same as conditions under which the 
action tendency manifests itself? Does hesitation about communicat- 
ing a drive mean that the drive is manifested outwardly with hesita- 
tion, and, conversely, does a free and spontaneous communicating of 
a drive mean that the communicated drive is behaviorally manifested 
in a free and spontaneous way? Does а denial of the commission of 
an impulsive act mean that the individual had not acted impulsively? 
Is it not rather unlikely that rules of psychological interpretation valid 
in one situation ( revealing drive during a preceptanalytic examina- 
tion) are equally valid in another situation (manifesting the drive in 
behavior on a fantasy or motor level)? If it is, the slight increase in 
the production of M following a period of physical restraint does not 
imply that the M reveal repressed tendencies, but simply means that 
Some subjects give more complete records when deliberate self- 
restraint increases their conscious attention to their own mental proc- 
esses. Thus, the experiments with the effect of physical restraint on 
the number of M do not undermine the validity of the statement that 
the M disclose action tendencies which are not repressed but are acted 
out whenever there is an opportunity, Le; when there are no external 
obstacles, physical or s ‚hen the subject is not in a state of 


ocial, and w 
debilitating anxiety. 


M AND SELF-ASSERTION 
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found to support the hypothesis of extensor M being associated with 
assertive behavior orientations and flexor M with submissive or passive 
ones. Brecher (4) compared the M responses of maternally over- 
protected and maternally rejected male schizophrenics of equal intel- 
ligence. The rejecting mothers were abusive, both mentally and phys- 
ically; they humiliated their sons through constant criticism, and gave 
no signs of approval, creating a feeling of great insecurity. The over- 
protective mothers limited their sons initiative and curbed their self- 
expression, but took excellent physical care of them, breast-fed them 
for a year or more, and overfondled them. Brecher found that the 
overprotected patients produced more than twice as many M as the 
rejected ones, the respective averages being 5.4 and 2.1, although the 
averages for W were 5.4 and 9.3, and for the total number of responses 
43.5 and 23.9 respectively. This result supports Piotrowski's theory 
that the development of M is facilitated by two factors: (1) an un- 
satisfactory childhood relationship with the parents, especially with 
the mother, awareness of this situation, and a wish to improve upon it; 
(2) sufficient satisfaction of basic needs (physical security, shelter, 
food), mainly on the part of a stable and protective mother (13). 
Time and calm surroundings, i.e., a certain amount of security, are 
needed to develop the habit of thoughtful contemplation. 

When he discussed the M concept, Rorschach had in mind the gen- 
eral idea that people who spend much time thinking (who are ab- 
sorbed in their inner life) are unlikely to engage in much motor ac- 
tivity. Since he believed that the number of M indicated both fan- 
tasy (inner life) and motor restraint, he concluded that the number of 
M was positively correlated with the habitual amount of thinking. 
However, the logical relation of the number of M to thinking or to 
overt motor behavior is a different problem from the logical relation 
of the textual content of specific M responses to overt motor behavior. 
The solution of one of these problems does not determine the solu- 
tion of the other. Specific M content can reveal deep-seated motives 
for action regardless of the relative strength of the tendencies to lose 
oneself in thought or to express oneself in action. The idea presented 
here, linking M content with the overt handling of vital interhuman 
relationships, should add to the usefulness of the M without conflict- 
ing with Rorschach's principle that an increase in the number of M 
is associated with an increase in thinking and a decrease in overt 
motor activity.? 


2 This paragraph was written in response to a comment by the editor. 
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The M is such an important psychological reaction that it retains 
great significance even in group testing, although group tests are much 
less reliable and valid than individual tests. About fifteen years ago 
the author administered group Rorschachs to U.S. Army prisoners. 
Slides showing the Rorschach plates were projected onto a large 
screen. The men—no more than 40 of whom were examined at a 
time—were asked to write down their responses. When the written 
examination paper was not clear enough for scoring, the man was 
called in for an individual inquiry on his potential movement and 
color responses. Each slide was exposed for three minutes during 
which the responses were written down. An exception was made for 
the last, tenth slide, which was exposed for four minutes. The second 
part of the examination consisted of a group-written inquiry, the 
directions to which ended with an appeal to ^write down anything 
that you think is necessary to make us understand why you wrote 
down each particular answer. These group Rorschachs as well as 
other data were used to predict future parole conduct upon restora- 
tion to duty. Eighty per cent of the prisoners had ес є 
tialed for AWOL (absence without official leave), АЕТ he = as d 
Rehabilitation Center. Most of these men were ш y Ai 
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was classified as unfavorable, e.g., “two men fighting over a purse,” 
Other unfavorable M were those in which there appeared but one fig- 
ure, e.g., ^woman dancing on stage," or part of one figure, e.g., "heavy 
feet tramping"; M in which there is an obstacle, e.g., “ugly persons 
trying to kiss through a partition," "two men want to budge this heavy 
bag”; M in which doubt was expressed, e.g., "two Martians pulling 
something apart, I don't know if they can do it,” “people dancing or 
pulling a tire off a wheel,” “washing clothes or trying to pick up a 
basket”; "sitting on the ground or maybe bowing"; M with divergent 
and inconsistent action tendencies, e.g., “tug of war," “kneeling down 
but raising hands up,” “men trying to get the same thing which only 
one of them can have.” Sixty-eight per cent of the men with follow- 
up reports (115 out of 168) produced at least one M. Prognosis was 
believed to be unfavorable if the Rorschach record contained at least 
one unfavorable M. Good parole conduct was predicted only for men 
with exclusively favorable M. Among the 115 M cases, 69 gave no 
unfavorable M; of these, 57 (e.g., 832) conducted themselves well dur- 
ing parole. Each of the remaining 46 produced at least one unfavor- 
able M and, of these prisoners, 32 (70%) manifested poor parole con- 
duct. In the total group of 115, the predictions, based merely on the 
quality of the M, were proved correct in 89 cases (77%). 

The difference between restraint and absence of restraint in the 
action tendencies of genuine M is of universal importance. Its im- 
portance is independent of differences in intellectual level, in degree 
of social responsibility, and intensity of living. Business executives 
differ greatly from Army prisoners. Yet the main difference between 
executives who continued being successful, despite increasing responsi- 
bilities and promotions, and those who had failed after they had 
reached the highest rungs on the managerial ladder could be ex- 
pressed in degrees of freedom of action shown in their M. The author 
analyzed 50 individual Rorschach records of successful and unsuccess- 
ful top business executives on the initiative of the psychology depart- 
ment of E. N. Hay and Associates at Philadelphia. The following 
types of M were found with significantly greater frequency in the 
successful group: Self-assertive and confident postures (“an athlete, 
standing erect, before a boxing match,” “men about to conquer the 
world”); constructive cooperation for a common purpose (“two men 
lifting a weight,” “two men trying to catch an animal”); display of 
mutual respect (“men politely greeting each other”); friendly or non- 
hostile facing of each other (“two men facing each other and dis- 
cussing something”); and dancing. The unfavorable group produced 
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significantly more M of the following sort: Blocked or circular move- 
ment (“pulling in opposite directions,” “twirling around"); lying down, 
hanging down, or descending, i.e., passively giving in to the force of 
gravity; bending toward and adjusting to a fixed inanimate object 
(“talking into a microphone"); hostile and tense facing of each other 
(“two women glowering at each other," "two teenagers telling each 
other insults”); and movement alternatives, i.e., giving at least two 
different types of movement with the implication that both apply 
and there is no reason to prefer one over the other (“two people 
dancing or sitting down," "two men fighting or playing pattycake"). 
These types of M were weighted and assigned plus or minus scores. 
Each of them was scored when it appeared in the record. The final 
M score was the algebraic sum of the plus and minus weights. M 
not comprised by the scale were disregarded. The distribution of the 
he successful from the unsuccessful execu- 


final M scores separated t 
ed. The scale remains to be 


tives very well; only one case overlapp 


validated on a new group of executives. 
A difference in absolute numbers of M given by two people also 


is apt to indicate an unfavorable interpersonal relationship. For ex- 
ample, if this difference between marital partners exceeds more than 
three points, the marriage is not likely to last; husband and wife are 
likely to continue living together despite conflicts if the difference is 
small (16). Complete absence of M (or very small numbers of them) 
has repeatedly been found to be an unfavorable prognostic sign in 
schizophrenia. As long as the schizophrenic can produce some good 
quality M, he is capable of resisting deterioration; when he ceases to 
produce them, he is likely to slip gradually down to lower levels of 
social and occupational functioning (15). 


Booth (3) classified the M according to two different criteria. He 
based one on the effect of the action tendency and the other on the 
function assigned to the central vertical axis of the blots. Primary 
kinesthesias are goal-directed actions, the effect of which is a direct 
and practical change in the individual's environment; examples are 
“running,” “walking,” “cooking,” “carrying,” “fighting. Secondary 
kinesthesias do not effect changes, but maintain a position in the 
environment; being determined by social conventions, they do not 
introduce innovations. Examples are dances, ceremonies, “holding 
on to something,” “just standing,” “praying,” “bowing,” "greeting." His 
primary M, said Booth, reflect independent creative ability. The indi- 
vidual who is not stimulated to creative effort by conventions pro- 


duces primary M for he rather expects the environment to conform to 
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his personal expectations and he resists changes in his environment 
which do not suit him. The secondary M reflect an ability for con- 
structive work within the prevailing social and cultural norms. The 
life goals of the individual who produces secondary M are determined 
by his social milieu for he intends to conform to what society expects 
of him. Booth’s second classification of the M was influenced by 
Roemer’s (19) division of whole responses. Roemer found that his 
axial or “primitive whole responses" (e.g., “bat” in card I) constitute 
the majority of wholes in the records of children and of the low occu- 
pational classes. The lateral or “bilateral whole responses” (e.g., “two 
clowns" in card II) make up the majority of wholes in records of 
adult members of the middle class. By analogy, Booth divided the 
M into axial and lateral. In his study of 60 locomotor patients (half 
of whom suffered from arthritis and half from Parkinsonism) and 60 
vascular cases with arterial hypertension, Booth (8) found that M 
which were both primary and axial were produced by 10% of the loco- 
motor group and by not one vascular case. However, secondary M 


which were also axial were given by 40% of the vascular patients and 
by no locomotor patients. 


M AND CREATIVITY 


The M type's *predominance of personalized productivity" is asso- 
ciated with a preference for thinking over feeling, a capacity for pro- 
ductive imagination and greater creative ability than is demonstrated 
by the color type. Roe's (18) studies showed that many leading rep- 
resentatives of the physical and physiological sciences produced few 
M, whereas psychologists and anthropologists gave many. There are 
several possible explanations of this finding and they are not mutually 
exclusive. One explanation lies in the definition of “creativeness.” If 
being creative means producing something new that was unknown 
before, one could argue that it is possible to be a leading scientist or 
even an artist with little true creativeness. Modern mathematics is so 
complex and difficult that the mere mastery of several of its fields, 
though nothing new has been contributed, is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. An artist can be an outstanding craftsman and produce note- 
worthy work even though he is essentially an imitator. Many scien- 
tists are renowned only because they have mastered techniques created 
by others and make sound use of these techniques. 

There is no doubt that, other conditions being equal, the individual 
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with many M has a much more lively intellect and a greater diversity 
of active interests than a person with few or no M. Conversely, the 
capacity to produce M is drastically reduced by organic brain disor- 
ders, particularly those which lead to irreversible deterioration. It 
would be wrong to infer from these findings that the more M the 
better. Rorschach noted that the maximum is not the optimum. This 
axiom applies to the M as well as to other components. The qualita- 
tive aspects of the M may be of greater importance than the quanti- 
tative ones. After all, it is not desirable to have large numbers of 
passive or compliant M. There is then the uncompleted task of set- 
ting up criteria for the optimum number of the M. A simple statistical 
survey, designed to check Rorschach's claim that the “number of M 
shows the most definite direct proportion to the variability [in con- 
tent] of the responses . . . [and that] the direct proportion between 
the number of good original answers and the M responses is even more 
clear" (20, pp. 64-65) has not been carried out on any large number 
of subjects. 

Another reason for the difficulty in demonstrating a high positive 
relationship between the number of M and intellectual creativeness 
may be related to the psychological function performed by Rorschach’s 
perceptanalysis. This technique is not primarily a test of intelligence 
or of creative mental potentialities. When a very intelligent, sensi- 
tive, and creative individual is in a deep depression, his Rorschach 
record may not reveal either his superior intelligence or his creative- 
ness. A depression may be severe enough to prevent the individual 
from manifesting his assets even in his Rorschach responses, This and 
similar examples warrant caution in the assessment of the potential 
As a test of personality, perceptanalysis may re- 


of perceptanalysis. г | 
action tendencies which the 


flect only those psychological traits or j 
individual utilizes in his relationships with others. The concept of 
human interrelationships and the role which the individual plays in 
them are central in the psychological definition of personality (13). 
If in a depression the patient loses all interest in others, his Rorschach 
becomes impoverished for the duration of the depression. This sug- 
gests the possible explanation that the creativeness indicated by the 
M reveals itself primarily in interpersonal relationships. Psychologists, 
psychiatrists, social workers, novelists, artists, and other individuals 
intensely interested in psychosocial relations produce, on the average, 
many more M than those whose interest in this area is weak or not 
genuine, Among the latter are engineers, financiers, physicists, anat- 
omists, and many other scientists (18). The relatively low number of 
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M in highly intelligent and creative physicists might thus be ex- 
plained by the nature of their greatest interest. They are interested 
primarily in inanimate matter and abstract formulas, their preoccu- 
pations and creative efforts being associated with nonhuman phe- 
nomena. This important problem, too, deserves more attention than 
it has received. 

The further traits ascribed to the M type, intensive rapport and 
stable affect, together with awkward physical movements, cannot be 
investigated without simultaneous study of other test components 
which pertain to rapport and emotions, such as the number and qual- 
ity of color responses, the M:sum С, and the F+%. Intensive rapport 
can be studied more easily and decisively than can the combination of 
awkward physical movements and emotional stability. More signifi- 
cant than this combination is the apparent association of the number 
of M with pride or, more specifically, with a code of conduct which 
tends to forbid the use of easy ways out of difficulties and imposes 
complex or disadvantageous methods of handling social relations. 
This is an almost completely unexplored characteristic of the M type. 


CHANGES IN M DURING THERAPY 


Repeated examinations of ten nonpsychotic adult patients benefit- 
ing from intensive and prolonged psychotherapy showed that the 
quantity of the M changed more rapidly than their quality. The num- 
ber of M was about doubled in the first six to twelve months of treat- 
ment, but the quality of the M underwent a slow and gradual devel- 
opment (17). These changes in the M, which paralleled the patients’ 
clinical improvement, were marked mainly by two features. One was 
the increasing expansiveness and decrease in restraint in the move- 
ments of M figures. For example, at the beginning of treatment, the 
сага-ПІ figures would be lifting an object with difficulty due to the 
heavy weight of the object, the unsteady posture of the figures, or the 
absence of one leg, etc. At the end of treatment the lifting would take 
place with no reference to any difficulty. The other feature was the 
gradual change in the physical characteristics of the M figures, in the 
direction of similarity to the patient; ie, when at the beginning of 
treatment the patients’ M productions differed strikingly in physical 
traits from himself, there was a tendency for the M figures to resemble 
the patient more toward the end of treatment. Thus a movement 
might be performed by women in the first and by men in the last 
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Borschach record of a male patient. In the case of the ten patients, 
only trends were established. Not every patients M changed in the 
same way or to the same degree, but the changes tended to be in the 
same general direction of diminished aggressiveness, greater expansive- 
ness, and increased use of M figures which closely resembled the sub- 
ject physically. Some M, especially the undesirable ones—the passive, 
blocked, or aggressive variety—disappeared altogether. It is perhaps 
significant that the color responses changed in quality more easily 
than did the M, and the change during treatment in the absolute num- 
ber of color responses differed more from patient to patient than. did 
the number of M. The highly selected. small group of ten patients 
is not, of course, representative. However, these findings do paint up 
the desirability of checking the conclusions as to the great resistance 
9f the M quality to change and the association of changes in the di- 
rection of a freer and more expansive M with clinical improvement 
under various conditions. If the number of the M nr шша г 
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tional weaknesses, congenital or acquired, lack of physical vigor (for 
whatever reason), lack of stamina theoretically may also favor the 
development of compliant M. 


M AND PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 


Incompatible M, flexor and extensor, occur at times in the same 
individual. Instead of qualifying one another, they seem rather to 
influence overt behavior at different times. The traits which the Ror- 
schach perceptanalysis reveals are not manifest at all times. An indi- 
vidual’s inner feelings and external conduct are not a result of the 
global effect of all his traits mutually modifying, strengthening, or 
weakening one another. This is an important principle which is dis- 
regarded by many. A lone but definitely aggressive М in a record 
with many compliant, even passive (e.g. "sleeping") M does not 
mean that the individual's compliance is tempered by an element of 
aggressiveness; it means rather that at times, possibly very infre- 
quently, and probably under special circumstances, the individual be- 
haves overtly in an aggressive w The prediction of the manner in 
which the aggressiveness is manifested depends on the analysis of 
other components, especially of the sum of light shadings, sum of 
color responses, the number of whole responses, and the form level. 
The degree of personality integration seems to determine the degree 
to which the personality traits, represented by the various percept- 
analytic components and their combinations, qualify one another's 
influence upon the individual's thoughts, feelings, and actions. 1t 
seems that the process of mutual qualifying grows more intense with 
integration and becomes less intense with decreasing integration. It 
is probably for this reason that the validation of Rorschach conclusions 
(most of which are based on an analvsis of single or at best two 
components) is easier and more successful in the case of poorly inte- 
grated psychoties than in that of well-integrated normals. This is a 
problem which is hardly ever raised, let alone worked on, although it 
is a basic one for the process of validating Rorschach generalizations, 
including those about the M. The right combination af the pertinent 
components probably could provide a measure of the degree of per- 
sonality integration. | 
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MEANING OF FLEXOR AND EXTENSOR M 


The exact meaning of the two main types of M, extensor (self- 
assertion) and flexor (compliance), must be defined clearly before 
verification of conclusions based on the M can begin to be valid. It 
is not certain that we are in possession of the best possible definitions. 
Self-assertion has been defined as the need to demonstrate one's ca- 
pacities when challenged and when vital personal matters are in- 
volved (13). This does not necessarily imply activity or initiative. 
An exhibitionist is self-assertive but may not be active and may not 
display any initiative in trying to dominate or direct other people. In 
fact, too much confidence in one's potential worth tends to discour- 
age diligence and inventiveness. Compliance has been defined as a 
need to lean on a psychologically powerful person in whose benevolent 
protection the compliant individual may develop activity and initia- 
tive when challenged or threatened in one of his vital interests. Ap- 
parently the greatest need of a compliant person is to feel the pro- 
tection (not necessarily guidance) of someone strong and willing 
enough to take the final responsibility for the compliant person who 
trusts him. Compliance, then, according to this definition, is not 
Synonymous with passivity or submissiveness. Many a person with 
compliant M is quite active and inventive. On the other hand there 
are M which plainly suggest passivity and avoidance of challenge and 
initiative; e.g., a very intelligent and educated young man who under- 
went a marked personality change after his first severe schizophrenic 
episode interpreted the reversed card V as "two gentlemen peacefully 
sleeping in coffins,” a response which epitomized his changed funda- 
mental conception of his life role. Anyone who tries to develop a 
detailed scheme for the classification of the numerous varieties of M 
(of which the extensor and flexor are prominent but not the only sub- 
groups) will soon discover how difficult a task it is to interpret the 
meaning of the M according to consistent, objective, and standardized 
rules of interpretation. A very detailed inquiry of each M, during 
which the subject is encouraged to elaborate on and free-associate to 
his M percepts, facilitates this task greatly. 

The conclusions inferred from the difference between flexor and 
extensor M are not valid unless the blots into which the M have been 
projected elicit both types of M with equal ease and plausibility. In 
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such a case, the personality of the subject determines the type of M, 
and, consequently, conclusions regarding the subjects personality 
can be made from the type of M he has produced. If a blot favors 
one type of M and makes it hard to see the other because of strong 
visual clues, the blot is not a valid instrument to measure self-asser- 
tion versus compliance. The Levy movement finger paintings (9) 
are sometimes used to experiment with M. It is customary to follow 
Levy's procedure and to ask subjects to visualize people in his finger 
paintings, and then inquire about the activity of the imaginary peo- 
ple. Once subjects "see" human beings there (which is not difficult), 
they see them far more frequently in flexor than in extensor move- 
ments. The suggestion of flexor movements is strong regardless of 
whether the human beings are perceived spontaneously or at the 
suggestion of the examiner. This factor alone introduces an essential 
difference between the psychological meaning of the Levy movement 
responses and the M elicited by the Rorschach plates. No equivalence 


can be assumed between the movement responses obtained by these 
two methods. 


ANIMAL AND INANIMATE MOVEMENT 


Rorschach had but one movement response category. Any response; 
regardless of content, is an M according to Rorschach's criterion pro- 
vided it is accompanied by a kinesthetic experience. Rorschach said 
explicitly that some individuals are capable of responding with а 
kinesthetic experience even to inanimate and geometric forms, €.£» 
a spiral, a bridge, a volcano. He also said that many subjects respond 
similarly to animal forms. Despite this plain statement according to 
which all these responses should be scored M, Rorschach did not 
score animal movements and inanimate movements as M. In the 
Psychodiagnostics proper, not a single animal movement is scored М. 
The sole exceptions are animals whose physical movements are almost 
identical with those of humans, e.g., bears standing up and kissing: 
monkeys bowing. Monkeys hanging by their tails, however, would 
not be an M because this is a movement or posture which humans 
cannot perform. In the blind analysis (which is appended to the 
Psychodiagnostics), Rorschach again took animal and inanimate move 
ments out of the M category, but this time he provided for those move- 
ments a separate category: F tending toward M. This is one of many 
proofs of Rorschach's sense of reality and respect for clinical facts. 
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He observed that animal and inanimate movements did not have 
the same meaning as human movements, and he preferred to be in- 
consistent in his definition of the M rather than to go counter to his 
experience. The problem is whether to treat the nonhuman move- 
ments as special movement responses and, to be consistent, modify 
the requirements for the scoring of human and nonhuman move- 
ments, or whether to treat the nonhuman movements as pure form 
responses. Klopfer (8) and the author (12, 13) have separate scor- 
ing symbols for the animal movements, FM, and the inanimate move- 
ments, m. However, their psychological interpretation of the assumed 
meaning of the FM and m is not identical. Klopfer views the FM as 
an indicator of instinctual forces which are near the conscious level 
and threaten to influence overt behavior; if the FM are more numer- 
ous than the M, Klopfer feels that we deal with immaturity in psy- 
chological development. I have suggested that the FM are positively 
though not necessarily highly correlated with physical vigor; subjects 
with many FM do not mind physical exertion. I also believe that the 
FM reveal action tendencies likely to become apparent in the subject's 
behavior when he is in a state of diminished consciousness, i.e., in a 
state of altered consciousness, of intoxication, severe debilitating anx- 
iety, great physical fatigue, exhaustion through illness, etc. This in- 
terpretation of the M relies on several premises. First, it is assumed 
that the M, FM, and m represent potential behavior patterns, each of 
which can be reflected in the individual's overt behavior. Second, the 
action tendencies represented by each movement response can at 
times influence the individual's behavior with little or no interference 
from action tendencies represented by other movement responses, be 
they M, FM, or m. It is highly unlikely that two M which disclose in- 
compatible behavior patterns, e.£ a strikingly assertive and strongly 
compliant one, would be manifested outwardly at the same time. Third, 
it is assumed that if any of the FM is more expansive than the most 
expansive M, i.e., if it expresses а movement in which the force of 
gravity and inertia are overcome with greater ease and speed than in 
the most confident and assertive M, the individual is likely to behave 
in a more active and expansive manner when his consciousness is 
diminished than when his span of consciousness is broad and deep 
and he is functioning efficiently. Thus, a man with FM that are more 
expansive than his M is likely to be more outgoing, active, and enter- 
prising when intoxicated than when sober, and vice versa. This was 
a conclusion based on a study of sexual offenders, about half of whom 
were under the influence of alcohol when committing the aggressive 
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offense (14). Should the principle regarding this psychological im- 
plication of the difference between the quality of M and that of FM 
be true of all subjects and of all states of diminished consciousness and 
not only of alcoholic intoxication, the usefulness of the Rorschach 
method would be extended greatly. The establishment of such a 
principle would greatly advance the search for a good experimental 
measure with which to attack problems of personality integration 
versus the extent of being at cross purposes with oneself. 

The FM action tendencies probably represent the life roles which 
were dominant in early childhood, up to about the fourth or sixth year 
of life, but are not the dominant ones at present (12). During treat- 
ment the quality of the FM changes at times. One might infer from 
this that, even if the FM represent past basic conceptions of life role. 
they disclose only some of them. It was observed that when the M 
change, the FM too change accordingly (17), but more observations 
are needed before we can be definite about this. Presumably the 
roots of the M life roles also £o back into the past. The differences 
between them and the FM life roles appear to be twofold: First, the 
FM life roles failed to be integrated into the core of personality and 
did not develop into forces which motivate the individual when he is 
in a state of highest personality integration, in such a way that his 
various mental functions, conscious and unconscious (motives of which 
he is unaware), act in relative harmony; in these states of greatest 
personal integration, it is the M that are believed to influence the in- 
dividual's goals and conduct. The second difference is that the FM 
—provided they are qualitatively different from the M—reflect the life 
roles dominant in the individual's past, while the M reflect the life 
roles dominant in the present; conversely, the M are less important 
indicators of the past than are the FM. 

It was suggested (12) that the inanimate movement response cate- 
gory, symbolized by the small letter m, be reserved exclusively for 
movements or positions (dynamic balance) of inanimate objects, either 
solid, liquid, or gascous; eg, "plane flying," "volcano erupting» 
“clouds driven across the skies," “rocks balanced on a semicircular 
base,” "smoke rising," “ocean waves breaking on the shore,” or a power 
holding these inanimate objects apart. If the m refer exclusively t9 
inanimate objects in movement or in dynamic balance, they might be 
presumed to represent wished-for life roles which the individual feels 
to be beyond his ability to assume; such conviction about the unattain- 
ability of the m role implies being conscious of limitations and thus 
points to a feeling of bitterness and some depression (13). Some sup- 
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port for this meaning of m is provided by the observation that after 
successful psychotherapy the m tend to disappear altogether or to 
change into human movements. In other words, they are given up and 
are no longer desired, or they become realizable by changing into 
M (17). 

Only a minority of subjects, practically all of them of at least aver- 
age intelligence and with a well-developed habit of psychological 
self-observation produced m; and a still smaller minority produce more 
than one m. Eighteen of 50 schizophrenics of a mean high average 


intelligence produced at least one m; 7 produced more than one. 


When re-examined, after an average interval of 4 years, 17 gave at 
least one m, and 8 gave more than one. Half of 50 neurotics with a 
mean high average intelligence produced at least one m, and 7 of them 
produced more than one. In a sample of 40 normals, all with I.Q.'s 
of over 115 and nearly all college-educated, m. were found in 27 rec- 
ords; 14 subjects had ‘more than one m. Most of the m are extensor, 
containing percepts of movements overcoming the force of gravity. 
The most frequent single m is "explosion." This response can be in- 
terpreted as pointing to a desire for an unrestrained and powerfully 
assertive handling of interpersonal relationships; however, there is no 
danger that such unbridled actions will be carried out, because—by 
definition—every m expresses an unrealizable wish. Passive m (“water 
dripping,” “plane falling”) indicate an unrealizable wish to give up 
striving and competitiveness, and to surrender to strong environmental 
forces; it may be further assumed that a counterforce such as fear 
of possible consequences of passive surrender is responsible for mak- 
ing the wish appear unrealizable to the individual who harbors it. 
Passive and destructive m (“house falling apart”) are quite rare and 
are produced by very masochistic and morbid individuals. 

Klopfer’s “minor movements” are not identical with my m. The 
roader and includes (in addition to movements 


Klopfer m concept is b 
of inanimate objects) grotesque faces, masks, symbols, i.e., repre- 
sentation of sexual force, and even "ambiguous dynamic terms" (e.g., 
“man hanging," “attached to something") when it is not clear whether 
the response is a genuine movement response of any kind, human, 
animal, or inanimate (8, pp. 114-195). Although Klopfer did not 
change the scoring of his ^minor movements,” he revised their mean- 
ing, saying that they reveal “an awareness of conflict which might exist 
either between different impulses within the personality or between 
the impulses of the individual and some frustrating forces in the en- 
vironment; this awareness serves as a ‘warning system’ against seeking 
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immediate gratification for such impulses" (8, p. 579). This new defi- 
nition is compatible with the idea that the m (provided they are lim- 
ited to inanimate movements or their active suspension) disclose de- 
sirable but unrealizable attitudes towards others in personally vital 
matters (13). The frustrating opposition of others has a great deal 
to do with an individual's conviction that some of his wishes are un- 
realizable. In the Rorschach literature the m have received little 
attention as a separate perceptanalytic component. Their textual сове 
tent is frequently interpreted with the aid of such symbols as used a 
psychoanalysis. The conclusions drawn therefrom are as uncertain 
as our knowledge of symbols. 


It is hoped that this chapter demonstrates the progress that has been 
made in exploration of the challenging but complex area of human 
and nonhuman movement responses. Full logical clarification and 
validation of the concepts involved, however, must await further in- 
vestigation by relevant empirical observations and experiments. 
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Vowels: black A, white E, red I, green U, 
blue O, 
Someday I shall name the birth from which 
you rise... .° 
J. N. Антнок RIMBAUD 


7 by David Shapiro 


A 


PERCEPTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
OF COLOR RESPONSE + 


INTRODUCTION 


The practical Rorschach problem of the interpretive meaning H 
color response has not been a subject of much debate among clinica 
Rorschach werkers. It is safe to say that there are not many working 
with this test clinically who would disagree, in essentials, with Ror- 


schach's own original formulation: H 


+ ; el isa ive- 
The C and CF answers express the more ego-centric affective raspan it 

ness, while the more adaptive affective responsiveness is expressed in 

number of FC's (22, p. 33) 


However, notwithstanding its general acceptance and its wide areas 
of clinical applicability, it must be noted that in certain specifics im 
formulation has not always proved to be an accurate one. For ex- 
ample, ordinary clinical experience suggests at least two types of cases 
—severe narcissistic or psychopathic character disorders and йор 
schizophrenics—in whose Rorschachs pure color or eine d 
responses may appear conspicuously without evidence of correspon” 
ing affect-experience in the ordinary sense. Nor has the general = 
ceptance of Rorschach's interpretive principle linking color with affec 

° Translated by Muriel Rukeyser. Cl) 

T This article has been completed with the aid of research grant M—2477( 
from the U.S. Public Health Service. Be 

t For explanation of scoring symbols, sce Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 
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been matched by an equally wide acceptance of any of the proposed 
explanations of this linkage. 

Some Rorschach workers, convinced of the linkage but not able to 
explain it, have in effect tried to skip over the problem of rationale 
simply by assuming some sort of given, intrinsic affective value to 
color. Others have assumed the existence of culturally established, 
highly charged and affective associations to colors. But as has often 
been pointed out, this explanation does not explain; at best it only 
postpones the explanation. 

An understanding of the meaning of color response can come only 
through an understanding of the perceptual processes involved in it. 
Specifically, the issues are these: Does color perception, and therefore 
color response, involve special perceptual processes which are essen- 
tially different, for example, from those involved in form perception? 
If so, different in what respects? And, can the nature of those differ- 
ences clarify the interpretive meaning of color response, especially in 
those cases where the affect-color linkage seems not to hold up? 

The aim here will be to answer these questions, which have, I be- 
lieve, an intrinsic interest quite aside from their practical implications 
for test interpretation. In line with this aim, we will put aside for the 
time being questions of the interpretive meaning of color response, 
and first concentrate only on the nature of color experience and the 


color response process as such. 

It is important to begin with a reminder to the reader of the three 
basic contributions, in addition to Rorschach's own discussion, to the 
understanding of color response. These are: Schachtel's (23), Rickers- 
Ovsiankina's (19), and Rapaport's et al. (17). Each of these contri- 
butions takes as its starting point the assumed relationship between 
color response and affect, but each also contains certain views, or 
certain principles, of color perception or color response as such. It is 
not possible to summarize the three contributions here, but I would 
like simply to indicate these views or principles of color perception, 
since the following discussion will lean on them, particularly on Rapa- 
port's, quite heavily. 

Schachtel refers to the subjective experience of seeing color. He 
Points out that this experience is of something perceived without effort 
of will, or of one's attention being captured, in contrast to the experi- 
ence of form perception. He suggests the example of walking into a 
room in which there is a colored area on the wall-the color *seizes" 
one, The perception of color, therefore, requires little activity on the 
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part of the perceiver and may be described as primarily a passive 
process. 

Rickers-Ovsiankina speaks more explicitly of the nature of the 
perceptual processes themselves. A color perception, she states, is à 
relatively direct sense datum as compared with the complex, more 
energy-consuming processes, e.g., of gestalt organization, involved in 
form perception. Color perception may also be described, therefore, 
as a more immediate process than form perception. Rickers-Ovsi- 
ankina presents important evidence for this point, some of which will 
be referred to later (see pp. 10 ff. of this book). 

Rapaports emphasis is somewhat different. He considers, first 
of all, that color response is merely an indicator of affective response, 
not necessarily affectively toned in itself any more than the dial of a 
gasoline gage needs to contain fluid. Although he does not discuss 
explicitly the nature of color experience as such, he speaks to the 
problem of the integration of the "impact" of color with articulated 
form. The Freudian concept of capacity to delay tension discharge 15 
central to Rapaport’s discussion, and he indicates that, in general, the 
more successfully form-integrated color responses reflect a capacity 
for such delay sufficient to allow for the optimal integration of color 
impression and form. The color-dominated responses, in contrast 
generally represent an insufficient integration of the perceptual impact 
of color with form; and the pure C responses reflect a "short-circuit- 
ing,” an absence of the delay capacity which is a precondition for 
further perceptual and associative elaboration. One may assume there- 
fore that, from this point of view, color experience as such requires 
less complex psychological organization (i.e., discharge-delaying 01° 
ganization) than the perceptual articulation of form, f 

I have previously [Shapiro (27)] attempted to define a mode | 
perception which may be associated with color experience in goien 
and I have proposed in that connection the concept of perceptua” 
passivity.» This concept, I believe, is essentially consistent with m^ 
views of color perception contained in the three contributions pi 
scribed, with one qualification regarding Schachtel’s position which ' 
discussed below. Эг, 

Perceptual passivity refers to the perceiver's relationship to the jap 
stimuli. Tt means a condition of relative absence, immobilization, 9 

1 Suggested by a concept of activity-passivity developed by Rapaport (16) = 
connection with drive-restraining psychological organizations, i.e., “activity © 


ibi iti " к ives, and 
scribing a condition of active organization, control, and modulation of е 
"passivity" describing a condition of helplessness in the face of those drives. 
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temporary relaxation of active perceptual organizing capacities, and, 
accordingly, a condition in which the perceptual experience is to a 
large extent dominated by, and subject to, the most immediately mani- 
fest and sensorially most vivid aspects of the visual surroundings, such 
as color. Such perception would tend to be, though would not neces- 
sarily be, associated with conditions of impaired or less highly devel- 
oped psychological organization. And perception of this sort, in con- 
trast to perception which organizes more actively such as in complex 
perceptual form articulation, would ordinarily be accompanied by a 
subjective feeling of passivity of the sort Schachtel describes, an ex- 
perience of being held, distracted, or struck by the stimulus. But, 
this subjective feeling of passivity is not a reliable indicator of the 
objective condition of passivity in the sense described; the feeling of 
passivity, in such a connection, may be avoided, as will be demon- 
strated later. With this qualification, therefore, the assumption that 
color experience tends to be associated with a passive mode of per- 
ception is consistent with the three views described above. 

One corollary, namely, a developmental one, may be added to this 
conception of color perception. We know, from Werner’s work (31) 
in particular, that perception undergoes a development, in mode or 
style, from infancy to adulthood. Werner indicates that the very 
young child is “stimulus-bound,” i.e., he is passively subjected to sen- 
In contrast, he describes, normal adult perception is 
relatively more free from the influence of adventitious aspects of sen- 
sory stimulation, and is characterized by increased articulation and in- 
creased dominance of form as the basis of reaction to stimuli. This 
picture of perceptual development suggests that color experience 
tends to be a more prominent aspect of visual life in childhood than 


sory stimulation. 


in maturity. . 
These formulations regarding color perception will be considered 


in the following sections as working hypotheses, to be examined in the 
light of certain experimental, clinical, and Rorschach literature. I 
believe these hypotheses to be essentially sound, but the place of color 
experience in perception is by no means settled by them. The data to 
be considered have, therefore, not been selected with a view merely to 
substantiate these initial formulations or to render them more con- 
vincing, but rather to clarify and extend them. In the final section, 
the interpretive or clinical significance of color response, and with it 
the question of the color-affect relationship, will be reconsidered and 


the formulations will be recast. 
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DATA ON COLOR PERCEPTION 


The data that will be taken up in this section are not for the most 
part Rorschach data but pertain more to color perception in various 
other situations. The studies considered fall roughly into br 
groups: (1) Developmental data including experimental studies 5 
children's sorting behavior that seem to throw light on certain as- 
pects of children's perception, and some data from developmental Hor 
schach studies; (2) studies of special pathological states—schizophrenic 
and brain-damage conditions—in Which certain changes in perception 
appear and seem associated with thought disorder; and (3) the ma 
terial collected by Senden (26), describing the carly visual experiences 
of previously blind people with surgically repaired vision. 


Color Perception in Children 


The relative prominence of color in the visual experience of very 
young children is obvious even to the casual observer. Their iu rd 
to brightly colored objects, as compared with uncolored or less p 
urated ones, is unmistakable.: It is quite clear also, in general d 
servation, that this response is not only a matter of sensory pure 
but is more far-reaching. Objects tend, to a much greater jen 
among children than adults, to be identified. primarily or ee 
in terms of color. For example: a 2%-year-old child sees а brilliant 5 
colored maple tree in autumn, at a range quite close enough for he 
to identify even the shape of the leaves; she can readily identify buen 
when they are green but, in this case, exclaims that it is an REN 
tree. A good deal of experimental work appears to confirm this heig^ 
ened significance of color for children, 

A number of studies have b 
havior in children which 
ticular: the experiment 


een carried out on object-sorting br 
are of interest here for one reason in a 
al task, which is usually to sort simple geome Й 
тісаПу formed objects either on the basis of form or color, has ?' 
appreciable perceptual component. — 

Revesz (18) and "Thompson (29) have reported such studies, rin 
additional studies of this sort are described by Werner (31). fo 
results indicate a clear tendency in the groups of young children ' 

? Children's preference for bright colors, in contrast to adults’ preference ir 
pastels, is documented in a study by Honkavaara (11). 
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sort initially on the basis of color rather than on the basis of form— 
at least as "form" is defined by such materials as triangles, circles, 
squares, etc. Several similar studies have been made on a relatively 
large scale with subject populations covering a fairly wide and con- 
tinuous age range, an advantage over those which compare younger 
children with only one or two older age groups. Descoudres, in an 
experiment described by Werner, and Lindberg (15), using his ring 
test have been able to demonstrate a more or less continuously in- 
creased preference for form and decreased preference for color as a 
sorting basis through the age ranges of 3 to 18, and 7 to 14 respectively. 

Since these experimental tasks put no special logical advantage on 
either the color or the form sorting, it seems justifiable to assume that 
the results reflect, at least in part, a developmental change of a per- 
ceptual sort, ie., a change in the relative perceptual importance of 
form and color factors within the task. Insofar as the direction of this 
change is clearly toward a tlecrease in the significance of color with 
age and maturation, the results support our general assumptions. 
However, it is not clear from the data alone exactly what this devel- 
opmental shift in the significance of color consists of. The difficulty 
of interpreting the results is, in fact, compounded by a special prob- 
lem, namely, the likelihood that the task itself is subjectively some- 
thing different for the younger children from what it is for the older 
ones or for adults. lt is likely, for example, that for the youngest 
children tested the task is one of immediate identification of the most 
manifest similarity among the objects presented. For the older sub- 
jects, the task is probably something closer to finding the logically most 
essential aspect of the objects or representations, even though the na- 
ture of the test does not prejudice the logical choice one way or the 
other. 

Three ways of understanding the development suggest themselves: 
(1) The difference in attitude toward the task and in understanding 
of its nature, and the undoubted inclination of the younger children 
to proceed in a more immediate and less detached fashion are primar- 
ily responsible for the shift from color emphasis to form emphasis; (2) 


? Lindberg's results are especially clear-cut, possibly because his procedures 
involve printed material and thus escape the problem, which is often insufficiently 
considered, of whether a child's form-choice has more to do with the perceived 
form configuration or with concrete object qualities of the cut-out forms. I imag- 
ine that this problem is one of the reasons why studies of this sort do not always 
show the sort of development described, although the preponderance of such 


studies do. 
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the shift represents a perceptual development in which color experi- 
ence actually comes to occupy a modified and on the whole less sig- 
nificant position in visual life; and (3) there may be, along with 
maturation, an actual diminution of color sensitivity, as the psycho- 
physicist would measure it. These three possibilities by no means 
exclude each other, and it is not out of the question that all three are 
correct. It is, in other words, possible that the more immediate 
response and less detached attitude of the younger children are asso- 
ciated with a mode of perception in which such sensory qualities as 
color have heightened significance and are actually subjectively more 
vivid. These issues will come up again later in connection with other 
data. 

It is of interest to compare the results of the sorting studies of chil- 
dren with developmental Rorschach data. Systematic Rorschach stud- 
ies as well as clinical reports on children’s Rorschachs seem quite 
consistent and unvarying regarding the appearance of color response 
in children. Klopfer and Margulies (14), Ford (4), Ames (1), and 
Halpern (7) have all described that among the color responses in 
Rorschach records of very young children pure C responses tend to 
predominate; in somewhat older children CF responses occupy * 
more important role and the pure C responses drop out rapidly; and 
at a still later age, FC responses play an increasing part. It is not 
necessary to consider here the specific age ranges which seem to be 
correlated with these phases. 

There is, however, one aspect of the Rorschach data on children 
which seems, at first, to contradict the general picture of a more OF 
less continuous development from a predominance of pure C to in 
creasingly form-dominated color response. Most Rorschach workers 
have noted the fact that, among the very youngest children tested— 
2 to 2% years of age, for example—color responses tend to be few 
or even to be absent altogether. This matter, noteworthy in itself, 
also involves certain more general issues that warrant discussion. 

The explanation of the apparent discontinuity in the development 
of color response can be found in the nature of the demands which 
the Rorschach itself imposes. The Rorschach test does not require of a 
subject simply any perceptual reaction, It requires rather a response 
that meets certain standards of conceptualization if it is to be counted 
as a response at all. The Rorschach instructions, regardless of their 
minor variations, clearly indicate that mere verbal expression of @ 
sensory impression of color is inadequate, What is called for is the 
integration of that impression with form aspects of the card, if pos 
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sible, or at the least an integration of the color impression with an 
appropriate, more or less realistically representational content. As 
far as the Rorschach is concerned, most pure C responses are already 
at the bottom of the conceptual scale; mere color naming is generally 
considered off the response scale altogether (some Rorschach workers 
considering such responses to be in the pure C category, others not 
counting them among responses at all). However, it is clear that 
color responsiveness in children, if one foregoes the technical response 
standards of the Rorschach test, extends far below this conceptual 
level. For example, Werner (31) indicates that, on the basis of 
studies of bodily reactions, very young infants seem to be able to 
discriminate the primary colors. 

The absence, therefore, of what may be technically accepted as 
color responses in the Rorschachs of very young children by no means 
indicates an actual absence of responsiveness to the color stimulus. 
The situation can be summed up as follows: As one goes down the 
ale, Rorschach responses altogether become progres- 
sively more diffuse, global, and concrete and, correspondingly, the 
predominant mode of color response shifts from FC to CF to pure C; 
before this, color may well occupy a prominent part in the over-all 
impression but this is the point at which the Rorschach response scale, 
so to speak, stops. The significance of this issue in evaluating the 
Rorschach data on children with respect to color response is easily 
Both Ames and Ford, for example, consider color-naming 
responses as beneath the conceptual level required for Rorschach 
responses, and they do not include color naming in their over-all 
tabulations or in their tabulations of pure color responses. Ford, 
however, reports that 48% of her three-year olds gave color-naming 
responses, and Ames also reports a high incidence of color naming in 
the early age range. These tabulation procedures, as far as ordinary 
Rorschach work is concerned, are not in question, but the apparent 
absence of color responsiveness in very young children looks very 


different in this light." 


4 ТЕ may be mentioned that essentially the same issue appears in Stein's (28) 
tachistoscopic experiment with the Rorschach. With normal adults as subjects, 
he administered the Rorschach tachistoscopically, the exposures ranging down to 
In general, the bright color determinants steadily decreased as ex- 
posure time was increased. Pure color responses dropped especially rapidly with 
increased exposure time. In apparent contradiction to this development, at the 
very shortest exposure time, Stein found a drop in color responses. He indicates, 
however, that the card was considered rejected and no responses were counted if 
the subject responded in such a way as the following: “It looked like it was col- 


chronological sc 


illustrated. 


:01 second. 
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Dworetzky (2, 3) makes essentially this same point in connection 
with her extensive developmental study, and offers some empirical 
confirmation of it. With her Rorschach subjects (2) from approxi- 
mately 4 years old through puberty she found, in line with the other 
work described, a gradual diminution of pure color and color-domi- 
nated responses in favor of form-dominated responses. Among her 
three- to four-year-old subjects, however, color tended to drop out 
altogether as a basis for scorable responses, very much as has been 
described. She was able to note, however, 
the test behavior and other aspects of the test performance of these 
children (e.g., number of subjects who gave their first response to à 
red area) indicated the attraction and stimulation value of the color 
for them, notwithstanding that they were not 
the color to produce scorable responses.* 

With this amendment, the Rorschach data on children are quite 
consistent with the sorting results described but, in at least one 
sense, they offer more. The sorting data are, aside from behavioral 
observations, limited to a single dimension: the number who sort one 
way as compared with the number who sort another way. The 
quantitative Rorschach data, however, contain additional dimensions: 
namely, those defined by the Rorschach scores, and it is accordingly 
possible to see clearly an answer to one question which could not be 
answered on the basis of the Sorting studies alone. Although the 
Rorschach data do not indicate that color responsiveness per se dim- 
inishes with development, they do indicate unmistakably that the 
relative significance of color as the central and overriding aspect 
of the percept diminishes. What can only appear in the sorting data 
as a progressive diminution in number of color choices, appears 1? 
the Rorschach data to be a modification of the position of color in the 
final percept, namely, from an immediate color experience which tends 
to dominate a final percept to one in which the color is progressively 
integrated, in essentially a secondary position, with form articulation. 
Dworetzky (2) relates this change in the nature of color response 


De i 


that various aspects of 


, at this age, able to use 


ored but it didn't mean anything to me" (28, p. 363). It seems clear, in this 
illustration, that color was in fact an effective stimulus, but that there was AT 
sufficient time for sufficient mobilization of the organizing and аз 
processes necessary to arrive at а percept which would be technically accepta? 
as a Rorschach response. ER 

5 In her recent article, Dworetzky (3) does not seem to extend this same n 
terpretation to the data of her youngest group (2.4-3.6 ycars), where color м 
sponses are few, for reasons that are not clear to me. She reiterates it, however 
in connection with the 3.6- to 5-year group. 
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to a more general perceptual development from a "receptive and 
global" stage to a more "active and analytic" one. 


Perceptual Tendencies Associated with Impairment 
of Thought Processes 


Studies of schizophrenic and brain-damaged patients with color- 
form sorting tests (or the more complex Vigotsky test) offer valuable 
data on perceptual tendencies in these groups also, especially so since 
certain of these studies include relatively detailed clinical or be- 
havioral description. 

Weigl's study (30) on patients with cerebral lesions and Hanfmann 
and Kasanin's (9) on schizophrenic patients show a consistent result 
in regard to color versus form preference. These patients, in contrast 
to normal adults, have a decided tendency to make sortings first or 
exclusively on the basis of color. 

In addition to the quantitative results, however, these investigators 
observed certain qualities of behavior or attitude which tended to be 
associated, respectively, with color and form sorting. Repeatedly, 
these authors describe the apparently passive, gripped, or stimulus- 
bound quality of the patient's perception of the material in connection 
particularly with its color qualities. 

Weigl, for example, says, in describing his impression of the (typi- 
cal) color choice of one of the brain-damaged patients: this response 
"was forced upon [him] by the sensorially manifest aspects of the 
situation" (30, p. 2) [my emphasis]. 

This is in contrast to the apparent attitude of detachment and 
reflective choice which is usual in the normal subjects and is typically 
associated with form choice. 

Weigl explored further the differences in attitude associated with 
the form and color choice respectively by inquiring into the immediate 
responses of the normal subjects when they first looked at the given 
material and before they had time for reflection. It turned out that, 
"without exception . . . their first impression was that of ‘color variety’ 
in which the colors of similar qualities seemed to join together” (30, 
p. 10). Here again, the subjective experience of something happen- 
ing, visually, beyond deliberate control in connection with the imme- 
diate color response is noteworthy (“seemed to join together”). 

In Hanfmann and Kasanin’s study of thinking in schizophrenia (9), 
with the Vigotsky test, observations of this sort are described in greater 
detail. Specifically, these authors note a relationship, although a 
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significantly limited one, between the visual qualities of the materials 
to which their subjects seemed to respond and the level of thinking. 
primitive or concrete, "intermediate," or abstract and truly conceptual, 
which they demonstrated in the test. They state: 


Color, and to a lesser degree general size (height and area), seem to 
have a more immediate perceptual, at times even physiognomic appeal, and 
consequently prevail on the primitive level. Shape (prevails as a basis for 
sorting) on the intermediate level . . . on the level of true classifications 
there seems to be no definite preference for any one quality of the blocks 
· . . (9, pp. 89-40). 


On the most primitive, concrete level the sorting is not made with 
a detached, "objective" attitude or with any concept or principle in 
mind; it is made rather on the basis of the most (visually) impressive 
groupings which immediately "thrust themselves" upon the subjects. 
On this level, characteristic of the schizophrenic patients, the sortings 
tend to be made in terms of color. At a higher level, the “intermedi- 
ate" level, there is a somewhat greater tendency toward a detached 
attitude and a conceptual principle, and here the shape of the objects 
seems to outrank color in its perceptual significance and becomes the 
basis of sorting. At the highest conceptual level, characteristic of the 
more intelligent normal-control cases, the attitude is a detached and 
objective one, and the subject is no longer directed by the immediate 
sensory or perceptual impressions but can, as it were, make use of 
these impressions, shift freely from one to another, and consider them 
without bias for the purpose of solving the logical task." 

The pertinence of these studies of thought disorder is twofold: 


9 The substantial identity of these conclusions with those of Goldstein and 
Scheerer (6), and others in studies of abstract and concrete behavior, is evident. 
Goldstein and Scheerer do not report, and are essentially not interested in, the 
relative frequencies of color and form choices. Their interest is rather in de- 
scription of the qualities of the abstract and concrete attitudes (e.g., dependence 
upon a unique aspect of an individual object; “matching” as opposed to “sorting > 
capacity to learn with aids; shifting; etc.), either of which may eventuate in color 
or form choice where those are alternatives. It is undoubtedly true that there 
is no perfect relationship between the operating mode of perception or attitude 
and the final sorting choice (form or color). This fact was mentioned in connec 
tion with the sorting studies of children, and another aspect of the same fact 
is indicated in the Hanfmann-Kasanin results described above. Nevertheless, the 
general tendency for color choice to be associated with the more concrete atti- 
tudes seems clear. This is implicit in the Goldstein-Scheerer monograph also, 
particularly in their repeated emphasis on passive "surrender" to the most sen“ 


ed vivid aspects of the stimulus as one critical feature of the concrete atti- 
tude. 
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First of all, they confirm our expectation of an increase in the signifi- 
cance of color under circumstances of disorganization or primitiviza- 
tion of thought. Secondly, they give evidence of the behavioral and 
subjective attitude of passivity in relation to the visual stimulus which 
is associated with this increased color significance. The second fact 
gives special meaning to the first. It indicates that the significance of 
color in these conditions is not merely increased but also different 
in quality. These differences in the quality and significance of color 
experience appear then to reflect differences of a more general sort in 
the mode of perception, and, at the same time, in thought organization. 
Although the normal subjects,’ as a whole, are undoubtedly perfectly 
capable of considering the color, or of weighing in a detached way its 
possible significance, it does not have for them the compelling, grip- 
ping quality $ that it has for the pathological subjects.” 

The question that was raised before, concerning whether the 
heightened perceptual significance of color or its compelling quality 
is associated also with heightened subjective vividness and a lowered 
color threshold, as a psychophysicist would measure it, is still not 
answered. Some light, though it is not conclusive, is thrown on this 
interesting question by the work of Senden (26) discussed in the 


following. 


7 Of course, when we speak here of “normal” adult perception, we refer to the 
general group tendency. Hanfmann (8), with the Vigotsky test, was able to dis- 
tinguish several groups along the same dimension among normal subjects. She 
found that her subjects could be divided according to their approach to the task 
as follows: (1) those whose approach was characterized by active thinking = 
"subjects of this type show а strong preference for shape as a basis for groupings, 
and (2) those she characterizes as intuitive, "in whose approach the perceptual 
. . . factors seem to predominate." These subjects, she reports, favor color and 
over-all size of blocks in groupings. Of course, perceptual factors operate in the 


response of both groups, but in different ways. The division must be between 
] response tend to be more passively dominated by 


those whose perception anc passively n 
the gross sensory aspects of the stimulus, and the more "active" subjects whose 
perception is not dominated by these aspects and whose approach is in terms 


of what would ordinarily be logically more relevant features, primarily shape. 

8 See also, in this connection, Ee concept of the "insistence" value of color in 

iterature, e.g., Katz (13). 

Е ee of brain-damaged patients, e£ Schilder (25), also pro- 
vide very interesting descriptions of the increased significance of color and the 
modifications in its appearance under these circumstances. It is an open, but 
interesting, question whether the greatly increased vividness and the compelling 
quality of colors in the case of a person under the influence of Mescaline or similar 
drugs, e.g., Huxley (12), can be related to the same general process. 
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Visual Pathology: Senden's Survey 


The last data to be taken up concern perceptual experiences asso- 
ciated with a certain type of visual pathology. These are the re- 
markable data on the early visual experiences of the newly seeing 
(after operation) formerly blind, collected by Senden (26). 

The most significant features of these data, from the standpoint of 
our interest, may be summarized as follows: In the earliest visual 
experiences of these previously blind people, there is a remarkable 
deficiency in form vision. Not only is there an initial incapacity to 
recognize forms (on the basis of anticipated transfer from previous, 
nonvisual familiarity), which would not be so surprising to us, but 
there is an extraordinary difficulty in this initial phase in learning to 
identify forms or in learning to “see” forms of any degree of com- 
plexity. For example, even after a period of some weeks of visual 
experience, a typical patient had extreme difficulty in distinguishing a 
triangular cardboard cutout from a circular one, and the distinction 
could finally be made only by laboriously tracing the edge, visually, 
taking note of corners, etc. 

In contrast to this marked incapacity for perceptual form-articula- 
tion, color recognition was very rapid in this initial stage, almost im- 
mediate for most of the patients reported. It is, however, not only 
the fact of the ease and rapidity of color vision and color recognition, 
in contrast to form vision, that is of interest. Senden's material also 
makes it clear that one reason for this rapid acquisition of color recog- 
nition was the very fact that vivid color sensation occupied an un- 
usually dominant position in the earliest visual experiences of these 
people. 

The case descriptions included by Senden leave no doubt about 
the general quality of these early visual experiences and the subjective 
feelings that accompany them. The sensation is of helplessness and 
passivity in the face of a confusion of attention-demanding stimuli: 
^A plethora of impressions . . . from which he obtained relief only 


by closing his eyes" (26, р. 60), “too many things . . . he becomes 
confused . . . only the colors interest him? (25, p. 64), are typical 
descriptions. 


Senden summarizes them as follows: “There is now the experience 
of a tremendous wealth of visual impressions which overwhelmed 
him who only recently gained sight" (26, p. 57). 

This *plethora of impressions," it must be remembered, does not 
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consist of articulated form impressions but rather of the most gross and 
diffuse sensations of light and color, movement, figure, and back- 
ground. The sensations are often of unusual vividness and brilliance, 
frequently actually painful, and Senden speaks, in this connection, 
of a "sensory oversensitivity,” at this stage of vision. 

There can be little doubt that the exceedingly compelling and vivid 
qualities of these visual sensations are of a piece with their diffuse- 
ness, and are essentially antagonistic to perceptual form articulations 
of any degree of complexity. The accomplishment of form articula- 
tion and reliable object recognition, out of this state of vision, be- 
comes a task of such magnitude that it frequently precipitates a per- 
sonal crisis which is overcome only after laborious training proce- 


dures.!'? 

This process of increasing capacity for form recognition and per- 
ceptual form articulation is not, according to Senden's data, a gradual 
and continuous one. The development appears to consist of distin- 
guishable phases. The critical phase, which appears to coincide with 
the time of the personal "crisis," seems to be one in which the rudi- 
ments of form perception are being laboriously acquired. It is dur- 
ing this period that the patient slowly emerges from the experience 
of being passively subjected to sensory stimuli of great vividness, at 


ng, into a stage in which the 


the same time compelling and distracting, 
basic equipment for more active perceptual articulation is available. 
Senden says: 

When the blind-born operated person has acquired a certain fund of 
form-conceptions and is able to increase this fund independently in ap- 
proaching new visual objects with a searching mind and by using previously 
acquired concepts, then learning how to see is no longer a problem 
they [doctors or educators] can leave the rest to the patient . . . (26, p. 
93). 

One other noteworthy feature of this perceptual development de- 
serves to be mentioned. During this same critical period, in the 
course of the patients’ efforts toward an adequate visual orientation, 
it is observed that object identifications often tend to be made, at 
There appears, in other words, to be a 


first, on the basis of color. 

10 It should be mentioned that the more recent results obtained by Riesen and 
his associates (20) with chimpanzees reared in darkness fully confirm the inca- 
pacity for perceptual form articulations without a prior development of experience. 
Riesen speaks of "form blindness" in the early vision of these chimpanzees. 
Brightly colored, shiny, or moving objects provided much more effective visual 


stimuli.» 
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development which very likely consists of several overlapping phases, 
from identification of objects at first on the basis of their most con- 
spicuous and gross visual aspects to later perceptual identification 
primarily in terms of more abstract form qualities. It is the earlier 
phase of identification by color that is of special interest here. It 
reveals a process by which color sensation, initially only passively 
experienced and antagonistic to clear form articulation, comes to serve 
an active function, to be used actively, and the beginnings of an in- 
tegration of color and form are suggested. This issue will be taken 
up below. 


Summary and Reformulations 


In certain respects the data of all these studies confirm the initial 
assumptions; in other respects they seem to raise new questions. 

Color does appear to have increased significance for children, in 
conditions of pathologically impaired mental organization, and in con- 
ditions of primitive and undeveloped visual capacity as well, as com- 
pared with normal adults. It has greater significance, in other words, 
in all those cases in which optimal perceptual organizing capacity 
has not yet been achieved or has been impaired. This fact, together 
with the subjective experience of its compelling quality, in contrast 
to the more detached and subjectively deliberate or, in the case of 
the newly seeing person, effortful feelings associated with form articu- 
lations, seems consistent with the assumption that color experience 
involves more passive and immediate processes, and becomes more 
prominent under conditions that make for a passive perceptual mode. 
But the data suggest more than this general principle. 

Senden's material suggests that the two sorts of visual experience, 
the passive and immediate experience of what is sensorially most 
vivid, on the one hand, and the more active and detached articulation 
of form, on the other, may originally be antagonistic to each other. 
It is primarily his description of the critical phase, in which the effort 
is made to achieve form vision and to overcome the distraction of 
what is simply vivid in the visual field, which suggests such an an- 
tagonism. At the least, it is clear that the overcoming of a passive 
and hypersensitive relationship to visual stimuli and the acquisition of 
basic elements of form perception, and with them a more active and 
autonomous way of seeing, are two aspects of the same process. The 
details of this transition are not clear. But it does seem clear that a 
stage is reached in which the acquisition, in effect, of basic teols of 
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form perception at the same time allows for easier resistance to the 
otherwise compelling and distracting sensory qualities of the visual 
field. These latter no longer dominate perception, and rapid and less 
effortful visual learning experience becomes possible. This marks 
the end of the critical phase of learning to "see" in the patients.” 
If color is, in the earliest visual experiences, an extremely compelling 
and dominating aspect of the visual field, what happens to it as per- 
ception becomes progressively dominated by active and complex form 
articulations? It is obvious that color neither disappears nor retains 
fully its original gripping and too vivid quality. Its place in percep- 
tion is modified and, in one way or another or to varying degrees, it 
becomes integrated with the now predominantly formal perception, 
and. secondary to it. 

It has been noted by painters and others, e.g., Schilder (25) that 
looking at a landscape upside down causes the colors to become more 
vivid. This process accomplishes the partial disruption of familiar, 
recognizable forms. Probably much the same thing is accomplished 
with the use of a reduction screen. The existence of color constancy, 
as well as the loss of color constancy [Katz (18)] with the use of 
reduction screens or other devices such as a tachistoscope which ob- 
scure or eliminate form outlines, offer additional evidence of the signifi- 
cant changes that come about in color experience as color sensation is 
integrated with form and with meaningful or familiar objects. It 
cannot be assumed that this integration necessarily involves a diminu- 
tion in the vividness of the color experience, but I believe that this is 
the predominate tendency. | 

To speak of an "integration" of color sensation with form suggests, 
however, something more than merely a modification of the subjective 
experience of color. Form vision is an adaptive function of first im- 
Dortance, and this fact raises the following question: Does color sensa- 
tion, when integrated with predominantly formal perception, have a 
functional or adaptive position in vision, and if so, what is it? Ordi- 
пагу visual experience suggests three such functions. that color sensa- 
tion may perform within form-dominated perception, although all 
three are undoubtedly functions of secondary adaptive importance in 
vision: (1) Color sensation enriches a visual experience by investing 
it with an ordinarily pleasing sensual quality which is not present 
Otherwise; (2) simply by adding another dimension to visual experi- 


11 The process is very suggestive of what has been described by Harlow (9) as 
"learning to learn," and, in fact, Riesen (20) has considered this type of hy- 
Pothesis in explaining his data with chimpanzees. 
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ence, color sensation makes finer articulations possible and lends 
greater individuality to a given form articulation; and (3) color sen- 
sation may be an aid to form articulations, and under optimal condi- 
tions can undoubtedly make form recognitions easier, faster, and more 
accurate; in this sense, color performs an economical function. In 
these ways, at least, color sensation comes, in the later stages of per- 
ceptual development, to enhance form articulation and to fulfill adap- 
tive functions. It should be added that the ultimate value of color 
sensation in fulfilling these functions seems to derive from just those 
qualities of sensorial immediacy and. directness which originally ap- 
pear to be antagonistic to form vision. 

At the same time as we may speak of color sensation as predomi- 
nantly integrated with form in normal adult perception, it cannot be 
forgotten that all individuals are capable of and ordinarily exercise a 
range of perceptual modes. We see differently from time to time, and 
we are capable of a variety of shifts in mode of vision. These shifts 
in way of seeing seem to be partly determined by the nature of the 
stimulus as, for example, when bright lights or, for that matter, vivid 
colors compel attention or distract us. Partly, however, the nature 
and the range of such shifts is undoubtedly a matter of individual 
differences. A painter, for example, may have an unusually great 
capacity for certain sorts of perceptual shifts; Katz (13) has suggested 
that painters may have a capacity to perceive color in its “reduced” 
quality, i.e., as it would be seen ordinarily through a reduction screen. 
It can be assumed that the variety of ways of seeing, in a given indi- 
vidual, is itself organized in a way which is superordinate to each 
single perceptual mode. Beyond that, however, it seems justifiable 
to assume that the extent to which perception remains passively 
gripped by the sensorially more vivid aspects of the stimulus or “stimu- 
lus-bound" (as in the early phase of Senden's cases), to that extent 
the development of a wide range of ways of seeing or of the capacity 
for deliberate shift from one way to another must be limited. 

Along with the fact of the range of color experience in perception. 
it must be remembered that, although we have talked schematically 
of the development of color experience from an originally more domi- 
nant position in a stage of perceptual passivity to a position secondary 
to and integrated with form in later, form-dominated perception. 
actually this transition must include a number of developmental phases 
and must be a gradual and extended process. Senden's cases suggest 
some of the intermediate phases, e.g., that phase in the newly seeing 
patients in which object identification is attempted primarily on the 
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basis of color. The developmental sorting studies cited make clear 
the gradual nature, in normal development, of the modification of 
color significance. The sorting studies of pathological cases give evi- 
dence of the regressive changes that can occur, in this respect, in 
individuals whose visual capacities can certainly not be compared 
with Senden's cases of “form blindness.” One can only conclude that 
the variations and transitional states in the development of active, 
form-dominated perception are many, and that the ways in which 
color may be integrated with form perception are equally numerous. 
Some of these will be discussed in the following section in connection 
with specific varieties of Rorschach color responses. 

Before turning to these, which will also provide opportunity for 
more specific development of our general thesis, we can sum up às 
follows: 


Color perception as such is a more immediate and passive experience 
than form perception, requiring less in the way of perceptual tools or 
organizing capacity. It is associated. with a passive perceptual mode 
in that it becomes more dominant, more compelling in quality, and 
perhaps even antagonistic to form articulation in conditions in which 
active. perceptual. organizing capacity is impaired or is only rudi- 
mentary; at the same time, under optimal conditions, color becomes 
integrated with form perception, is itself modified in subjective experi- 
ence, and acquires new functions of economy and. enrichment. 


RORSCHACH COLOR RESPONSES AND THEIR INTERPRETIVE 
SIGNIFICANCE 


A color response involves, from our point of view, the operation of 
à perceptual mode of the sort or within the range described above; 
ie, a perceptual mode which retains, at some level, a significant 
aspect of passivity. In psychological conditions of impairment of 
controlling, integrative, and expressive functions, we expect an im- 
Pairment of active perceptual organizing functions also; the more 
1 route offered by the color stimulus may then 
Conditions of excessive affect pressure con- 
ass. There are many 


immediate perceptua 
be especially opportune. 
Stitute one special case within this general cl 
Others, At the same time, under conditions where perceptual organiz- 
ing and integrative functions operate well, passive and immediate 


sensory experience will still play a significant role, but it will be of a 
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different sort and the sensory experience will be of a different quality. 
In general, the degree and quality of color response, including the 
subjective quality of the color itself insofar as this can be determined, 
will reflect the characteristic forms and qualities of immediate and 
passively experienced tension discharge. It will either be well-inte- 
grated, expressive, and adaptive, in which case it will tend to lose its 
distinctiveness, both subjectively and objectively in the over-all inte- 
grated operation; or it will be primitive, unmodulated, and perhaps 
eruptive, in which case its distinctively passive character will be 
conspicuous both objectively and, ordinarily, subjectively. 

The varieties of color response on the Rorschach are very numer- 
ous, only grossly covered by our scoring schemes, and it is doubtful 
that all of these varieties can be accurately placed on any single con- 
tinuum. Nevertheless, a very rough sort of continuum does exist, 
namely, from the completely formless pure C response to the highly 
articulated and well-integrated FC+ response. The discussion here, 
and the brief excerpts from Rorschach protocols that accompany it, 
will be divided into three loose categories: pure C responses, CF 
responses, and FC responses. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that our aim is not a manual of interpretation but rather illustrations 
of our approach. 


Pure C 


It has been indicated in the discussion of the previous section that 
even the most primitive pure C response which is scorable as such 
does not reflect the most immediate and primitive perceptual response 
to color, but is already, or it could not be a scorable response, inte- 
grated to some extent with appropriate content. The only exception 
to this would be color-naming responses which are clearly on the bor- 
derline of scorability. Nevertheless, the pure C responses as a whole, 
and particularly those varieties that are met with in cases of chronic 
schizophrenia, do seem to approach the immediacy and directness of 
an altogether diffuse and unformed color experience. As mentioned 
before, these responses have been described by Rapaport (17) as 
“short circuiting” the ordinarily more highly developed channels of 
perception and association. That is to say, the processes of active 
perceptual organization which operate in normal adults are in these 
cases by-passed to a considerable degree. This describes the condi- 
tion of perceptual passivity, and, in Rorschach testing, such responses 
are in fact sometimes accompanied by indications of a relative help- 
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lessness and of a subjective feeling of passivity in relation to the stimu- 
lus, which are very close to those described previously in connection 
with the sorting studies of pathological cases and with the early ex- 
periences of the newly operated blind. 

Pure color responses, such as those found in the records of chronic 
Schizophrenics, and color-naming responses, which are an even more 
"pure" type of color response, provide difficulties for an understanding 
of color responses which ties their meaning exclusively to affects. 
Cases in which these primitive varieties of color response tend to pre- 
dominate are, of course, just those whose affects are often described 
as shallow, “blunted,” and the like. 

At the same time, it is true that one sometimes meets with these 
responses in cases where the pathology may include exceedingly 
impulsive, perhaps psychotic, actions or exceedingly wild, unmodu- 
lated, unpredictable, and by ordinary standards inappropriate affect 
expressions. Sometimes both of these conditions may exist together 
in the same person, blandness being sporadically interrupted by im- 
pulsive outbursts. Since we know that pure C response can bea 
dominant Rorschach feature associated with any of these—blunted 
actions, or unmodulated outbursts—it is clear that 
its essential significance relates to a factor which underlies all of them. 
This factor is just that condition of “short circuiting or immobiliza- 
modulating, and impulse- and tension-discharge- 
delaying functions, a short-circuiting which, as we have described, 
reflects itself also in a relative primitivization of the perceptual proc- 
ess. Perception tends, in such conditions, to become more diffuse and 
global [see Friedman (5)] and, with immobilization of the active 
form-organizing capacities that give it its autonomy, perception be- 
comes also more bound to the sensorially most impressive aspects of 
the stimulus. . . 

In organic cases of color naming and in connection with the pure C 
responses of blunted and deteriorated chronic schizophrenics, one gets 
no feeling of affect discharge or affect pressure. On the contrary, the 
impression is often of a concrete report of a sensory experience with- 


Out any but the most direct, immediate, and primitive content and 


quite without the affective connotations which more highly organized 


color responses frequently have. Nor is there, in general, any indi- 


cation of sensual-esthetic satisfaction in the color perception. Such 
and more highly refined content and 


when some greater sense of autonomy 
А 


affect, impulsive 


tion of integrative, 


Satisfactions appear, and richer 
affect associations as well, only 
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and deliberateness is present in the perceptual act, i.e., only when 
active perceptual organization as a whole is more advanced. 

The issue may be illustrated with several color responses, one a pure 
C and one scored F/C arb., from the Rorschach of a 42-year-old male 
chronic schizophrenic. This patient had barely managed an ambula- 
tory adjustment for many years and, when seen at a psychiatric sani- 
tarium, he was undergoing some further decompensation which made 
hospitalization necessary. His Rorschach contained 47 responses, 
somewhat more than one would have expected from the extent of his 
general dilapidation, but probably reflecting those retained adaptive 
capacities that had permitted him to function at a marginal level out- 
side of hospitals for so long. Contamination, gross confabulations, 
perseverative responses, confused and peculiar verbalizations, and 
gross fluidity of thinking were all conspicuous in his test. His F+% 
was low. Among the determinants, he had one M , the popular on card 
II, four FC of which two involved an arbitrary use of color, one CF, 
and five pure C responses. 

The following response, it will be noted, is quite innocuous and or- 


dinary in content, but it is unusual in the extent to which it reveals the 
processes involved: 


To card VIII—"These two red things here [the animal figures] look like 
rats . . . [pause] . . . only they're red . . . red rats . 


· . I never heard 
of that . . . only the shape looks like rats.” 


In this response, the form, cert 
obvious in the Rorschach, was 
at the same time th 


ainly one of the most clear-cut and 
accurately perceived. But it is clear 
at this perception is not at the level at which we 
are accustomed to thinking of form perception. 


The concreteness of 
the response is obvious. 


An adequate form perception implies the 
capacity to abstract perceptually the outline or shape without regard 
for or distraction by the other sensory stimuli which may happen to 
surround or be enveloped by that shape. Here, this capacity was 
clearly not present. Once impressed by the gross, concrete sensory 
stimulus, the patient was not able to restrain his response to the color, 
to say nothing of making use of it, for example, in an adequate FC 
response. 

A subjective feeling of helplessness 


and passivity which one might 
expect would accomp 


c any this process is, in fact, conveyed not only 
in his verbalization in connection with the original response but also 
in the inquiry. 


When the examiner later returned to this response and asked, "Red 
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rats?," he answered, “Very peculiar . . . but I mean I saw them that 
way ... you dont see red rats . . . but they're shaped like rats.” 

The patient was still bound to the color and unable simply to over- 
look it, even though he was well aware of the inadequacy of his pro- 
duction. A feeling of helplessness of this quality and extent seems 
substantially the same thing as what has been called "impotence" in 
the Rorschach behavior of organically brain-damaged patients. The 
similarity of the whole response, also, to some of the behavior that has 
been described, in connection with both the concrete sorting behavior 
of the pathological group and the perceptual reactions of Senden's 
cases, is noteworthy. 

'This response quoted was followed immediately by another one, 
and it seems possible to see in this sequence the further breakdown 
of an already extremely inadequate detachment, and the patient's 
even greater passivity in the face of the color stimulus. This second 
response was a pure C. He continued, *. . . and the redness [now all 
of the red area on card VIII] reminds me of tincture of merthiolate 
. . . like I have on my hand here.” 

His reference of the ink-blot color to the red tincture of merthiolate 
on his hand, which he held up in front of him at that moment, reveals 
again the loss of an attitude of active, detached perceptual organizing 
of the ink blot. Instead, he is held by the color even to the extent that 
the immediately striking color relationships override the ordinary sep- 
aration, altogether unquestioned in the attitude of most subjects, be- 
tween the card and the remainder of the visual field around it. 

It will be noted that there is no suggestion here of affect discharge 
in connection with the color response; as mentioned, blandness and 
affect were clinically conspicuous in the patient. 
The color, after all, is itself only a sensory stimulus and response to it 
can only be productive of, or reflect, affective response when the 
psychological organization being stimulated is capable of such a re- 
sponse. But, as has been described, a passive perceptual mode and 
the high responsiveness to color that tends to be associated with it is 
far from being limited to such conditions. In the case of this patient. 
ptual organizing and integrating capacities 
the color stimulus attention demanding and 
passively experienced to the extent of not only precluding adequate 
integration with perceived form elements but also of overriding logical 
considerations and even detachment from the Rorschach card itself. 
Such a degree of impairment of perceptual organization and percep- 
tual control must reflect a general impairment of psychological or- 


impoverishment of 


the impairment of perce 
was so great as to make 
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ganization and control functions including an impairment of what are, 
after all, the relatively highly organized and differentiated discharge 
channels that would be necessary for true affect experience. Color 
response of this sort, therefore, cannot be said to reflect affectivity, but 
rather a condition of such disorganization or impairment of control 
functions as to preclude affective response in any ordinary sense of 
that term. 

It happened that six months later this patient had recompensated to 
a considerable degree, and it is interesting to compare his handling 
of the same stimulus on card VIII at that time. His response was: 
"This looks like a rat—the same on the other side . . . [long pause] 
. . . I was going to say it looks like ink—I said it before . . . I can't 
see anything else.” He handed the card back abruptly. 

In the inquiry he was asked, “Ink?” He answered: “Because I think 
I said all the red looked like ink the last time . . . it doesn't look like 
ink this time . . . it feels funny . . . it feels like a lot of things dis- 
appeared the way I looked at things before." 

In an unusually explicity way, and just because the process here is 
such an effortful and tenuous one, these verbalizations describe certain 
aspects of the patient's now reconstituted functioning. It is clear that 
his reference to the difference between this and the previous experi- 
ence does not primarily have to do with the content of the response; 
it is altogether ordinary and unremarkable. His remarks seem rather 
to derive from a vague subjective feeling of increased control, perhaps 
including increased repressive capacity, but, more important in this 
instance, including a control that manifests itself in the capacity to 
detach himself from the over-all concrete sensory impression and to 
restrain immediate response to the color stimulus in particular. He is 
able now, although obviously barely able, to achieve a true form re- 
sponse. In the normal subject, of course, this process functions so 
smoothly and so quickly as not to be noticeable. 

It may be mentioned that the color determinants in this second 
Rorschach consisted of two FC, two CF, and only one pure C, and 
that, along with this indication of better organization, at the time of 
the second testing, this man was a good deal more emotionally re- 
sponsive in general clinical observation. 

What about those cases of severe regression, e.g., chronic schizo- 
phrenics, where no color response appears at all? How is it that color, 
if it is the more immediately manifest stimulus, can be completely 
absent in these cases where impairment of perceptual organizing ca- 
pacity along with impairment of thought and affect organization is 
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otherwise obvious? The problem may at first appear all the more 
peculiar in view of the fact that it is always among the same clinical 
groups—chronic schizophrenics, severe schizoid character disorders, 
and perhaps some of the more severe narcissistic character disorders 
—that one finds cases in which color responses are altogether absent 
and other quite similar cases in which pure C responses are a dom- 
inant feature. It is not unusual, in fact, to find in retesting these pa- 
tients that a Rorschach with one or two pure C responses will be re- 
placed by one with no color at all, or vice versa. 

It is just this close relationship between pure C responses, on the 
one hand, and complete absence of color response, on the other, that 
contains the central point. It will be remembered that a similar issue 
arose in connection with the apparent disappearance of color re- 
young, children, and, also, at very short exposure 
times in tachistoscopic presentation of the cards. In each of these 
cases the essential point is the same. It is this: the pure C response 
tendency and the complete absence of color response do not stand, as 
it were, at opposite ends of a scale of perceptual organization, but 


rather side by side. 
This fact may be mac 
ceptual tendencies have 


sponsiveness in very 


le more clear if one considers that the two per- 
an essential feature in common, namely, that 


something is conspicuously absent in both of them. What is absent is 
exactly the capacity to achieve an adequate degree of integration of 
the sensory experience of color with appropriate content and with form 
articulation, the capacity to use the color actively in any degree, and it 
is this capacity which essentially distinguishes an adequate color re- 
sponse from both the pure C response and the total absence of color 

to imply by this that the conditions which 


response.!? I do not mean 

give rise to pure C responses, on the one hand, and to a total absence 

of color response, on the other, are identical, but only to clarify their 
, 


relationship to each other and the relationship of both to more ad- 


vanced and more adequately organized color responses. — 
There appear t wo sorts of conditions which may be 


o be at least tv 
responsible for a total absence of color response. First of all, in cases 
of chronic schizophrenia, oF possibly some cases of organie bralo 9и» 

1? Ther many analogies to this situation, both in psychological phenomena 
and n s flood and drought, inhibition and vulgarity, stinginess and waste 
ш e : € : a superficially like polar opposites, but on closer look they are often 
"s i " d =; Hees for the same reason, namely, an absence of development, 
es so brine of modulating and controlling organizations or discharge struc- 

a a › 


tures. 
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age, there may be an incapacity to articulate and to give expression 
to the color experience as a distinct perceptual dimension at all, at 
least at a level of a scorable response. Color naming would, again, be 
just on the borderline of scorability, and is likely to appear in such 
cases. In other types of cases, particularly schizoid or paranoid but 
not necessarily psychotic characters, one often suspects on the basis of 
clinical observation an underlying defensiveness or guardedness in the 
absence of color response. The guarded detachment which is so char- 
acteristic of these people seems to preclude the degree of abandon- 
ment which might be implied in responding to the color stimulus at 
all. Here, too, however, one may easily overestimate the gap between 
a total absence of color response and a helpless, immediate response 
to color, as in a pure C, if one forgets that a complete avoidance of 
color reflects, first of all, an incapacity for adequate form- and content- 
integrated use of it. Such a defensive avoidance of the color stimulus, 
therefore, is likely to be separated by only a very thin line from a 
passive, helpless response to it. In fact, one sometimes gets some 
clinical confirmation of this when, in the course of a Rorschach test, 
one has been impressed by such a total avoidance up until the last card 
or two when a pure C response finally occurs. It would not be cor- 
rect, in any event, to assume that a defensive, total avoidance of 
color reflects simply an avoidance of expression of affects, because 
the incapacity for an adequately organized response to the stimulus, 
which is indicated by the necessity for such an avoidance, is pre- 
cisely what suggests that more or less adequately organized discharge 
channels, such as are assumed for ordinary affective experience, are 
not in existence. The likelihood is, therefore, that such an avoidance 
will again correspond to a degree of blandness, possibly sporadic im- 
pulsive actions, and possibly even sporadic outbursts of diffuse affect, 
but not simply to inhibition or lack of expression of otherwise well- 
developed and continuous affect experience. 


The CF Response 


The CF response is a much more common sort of color-dominated 
response than the pure C, and its quality and interpretive significance 
in many ways are much more varied. We will have to limit ourselves 
here to discussing a few types of CF responses. 

It is among records in which color response is predominantly of the 
CF type, much more than among those dominated either by pure C or 
FC, that one finds the cases where color truly seems to reflect a lability 
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and unusual vividness of affects. Even among cases with a dominant 
CF tendency, however, it is necessary to distinguish at least two im- 
portant groups: one, characterized in fact by vivid and usually un- 
stable emotional reactions, and a second group characterized much 
more by impulsive action, frequently with only little or shallow affect 
accompanying the action, and sometimes even with a psychopathic 
coolness or blandness. Roughly speaking. these two groups are, diag- 
nostically, the hysterical category, in the first case, and the category 
of narcissistic or impulsive character disorders, in the second. 

The CF responses, of course, stand between the more immediate 
and passive pure C responses and the more highly articulated FC 
responses. It will be remembered from the previous discussion that 
the development from the most passive and concrete sort of percep- 
tion, in which color tends to be a dominant feature, to a more active 
perception, in which color is primarily integrated with and secondary 
to form, must include many overlapping intermediate phases. Sen- 
den’s material only hints at such phases, and this is not surprising in 
view of the fact that visual development in his cases was compressed 
into an extraordinarily short period. Still, he describes, for example, 
a phase in which the newly seeing person attempts object identifica- 
tions primarily on the þasis of color, yet with some alenton also to at 
least the more gross or visually more evident form characteristics. 
There is no intention here to suggest any exact parallel between such 
à phase of perceptual development and a specific sort of Rorschach 

гоша be misleading. But it is important to 


response; such a parallel w ; x 
note that such intermediate phases do exist, that there are various lev- 
els and degrees of integration of passive and active perceptual modes, 


and that these, in turn, must reflect various levels of more general 
- > 


psychological organization. 


Of the two types of subjects to be considered first for whom the 


CF response is frequently a dominant Rorschach ini, ИК 
action-oriented, highly narcissistic people, on the m se , and hys- 
terical, extremely and unstably emotional people, on the ot her—no one 
can doubt that in both cases there is an impairment of capacity for 
delay of tension discharge or an impairment of impulse- or affect- 
organizing. modulating, and expressive functions. Yet it is clear that 
this inipatrment is not on the same level as that evident in bes case of 
chronic schizophrenia described before. In these m otic ine 
no matter how great the pressure to discharge hes e, Е a rupt 
or extravagant the discharge itself шау be, the cS a c RE WMG 

that discharge takes is still in its essentials reasonably adapted to reality, 
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ie. it is a nonpsychotic form of discharge. Even though, therefore, 
abrupt, impulsive action or affect discharge reflects an impairment of 
control functions, this manner of discharge still generally presupposes 
a level of psychological organization which is distinctly more advanced 
and more intact than that of the schizophrenic case discussed before. 

These people of the two types mentioned will typically find the im- 
mediate and visually obvious perceptual route offered by the color a 
congenial or provocative one. The subjective sense of immediacy and 
of being passively "struck" by a vivid color stimulus is, in fact, often 
very clear in the behavior and verbalization of these subjects. The 
fact remains, however, that as quick and passive as the response ap- 
pears to be, as attention demanding as the color may be in these cases, 
the perceptual response does not reach the level of passivity, either in 
objective response product or in subjective sense of helplessness of the 
schizophrenic pure C response. The immediate and passive aspect of 
the perception is to some extent integrated with form-organizing and 
articulating capacities. A certain level of intact organization, within 
which an impairment of discharge control appears, is reflected there- 
fore in the perceptual mode represented by a dominant CF tendency. 

Of course, the CF tendency, itself, may be more or less prominent 
in a wide range of subjects. CF responses may reflect not only the 
sorts of impairment of controls that eventuate in pathologically abrupt 
and diffuse discharges through action or affects but also may reflect, 
at other times, the capacity for the wide range of affect discharges, 
immediate enough but quite nonpathological, which we call spon- 
taneity. Or they may reflect a capacity for various degrees and types 
of more sensuous abandonment to the stimulus. 

There are presumably differences in the perceptual quality of these 
sorts of CF responses, and there are marked differences in the sub- 
jective experience that accompanies them. Sometimes the quality of 
the subjective experience will be suggested by the behavior and tone 
of voice of the subject and sometimes by the "tone" of the content of 
the response itself. For example, the response "paint dripping" to the 
upper red areas of card III or the response "lipstick smear" to the 
upper red areas of card II suggest a different subjective experience 
from that suggested by the response "bursting fireworks" to the whole 
of card X. However, both of these responses will fall within the CF 
scoring category. 

The first illustration is from the Rorschach of a young man diag- 
nosed a narcissistic character disorder. An outstanding feature of his 
history and his life was impulsive action, frequently with a psycho- 
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pathic flavor; business decisions, the buying of a car, even marriage 
Or divorce were carried out speedily, with a minimum of reflection, 
and, as far as one could tell, with quite limited amounts of affect. In 
many ways, in fact, his affects could be described as shallow or bland, 
although not to the degree of a schizoid or schizophrenic person. His 
Rorschach was a long one, 77 responses, although many of the re- 
sponses were pretentious and empty. His color responses included 
three CF, one C/F, and two pure C together with eight FC and F/C. 
In many ways the CF responses may be considered most characteristic 
of the man; both the FC responses, on the one hand, and the pure C 
responses, on the other, tended toward a CF quality. Many of his 
responses, including the color responses, were delivered in an exhibi- 
tionistie way, with special pleasure when he felt they might be con- 
sidered remarkable or unusual, and his manner was one of dictating 
what he felt confident would be an interesting record. 

To card II, for example, after an initial W response of "clowns," 
he went on, “. . . then, blood . . . blood stains," a pause followed 
by another response that did not become clear until the inquiry, “. . . 
toilet . . , this isn’t particularly pretty,” this last with particular em- 
phasis as though to call attention to how disturbing the idea was. 

A few responses later, he returned to the colored areas with the 
following: “It seems to be like red underwear there”; a few responses 
further on, he said: “Upside down it looks like an explosion ... like 
a volcano exploding’; finally, his last remark on handling the card, 
again with special emphasis, “I don't like that red. - му МИ 

The “toilet” response turned out to be associated loosely with the 
previous “blood” response and included all of the black, center white, 
and lower red areas of the card; when asked about this in the inquiry, 
he said: “Ah, I was afraid you'd get to that. It seems to be a blast of 
blood. That’s been a big ares of ШШ : .. it seemed to be asso- 
iate ; ing out of my rectum... .- 
чта color-dominated responses to the card, ex- 
clusive "of the surrounding comments and gegen bin. the 
vaguely formed “red underwear,” and the equally vaguely formed 


poe ——" with these excerpts ica Nin ec A 
and diffuse quality of this patients whole Borse hac = he age iacy 
and relative absence of restraint with which gross, only weakly articu- 
lated, and vivid sensory impressions appear as conscious percepts and, 

: e obvious. It is noteworthy, how- 


in thi as finished products are « i 
dee: шине ee this immediate and impulsive quality, there 
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was no indication of affect fluctuations in connection with the color 
responses or, for that matter, during the entire test. In contrast to the 
typical reaction of hysterical neurotics, this patient seemed quite at 
ease with the immediate, impulsive style of his color responses. 

In certain ways, in the primitive quality of the pure C responses and 
the diffuseness of many others as well, this record seems close to a 
schizophrenic one. Yet it is still different in several respects, speaking 
with regard to the issue of color alone. As primitive as the color 
responses often are, they remain predominantly on a level on which 
there is some degree of integration with form, and they include, in 
fact, a number of form-dominated color responses. Just as the pa- 
tients general behavior was characterized by extremely impulsive dis- 
charge through action—which was, however, never essentially disor- 
ganized action—had some direction, and was not unmindful of at 
least proximal realistic demands, so his perceptual mode was passive, 
impulsive, and dominated by immediate response to the most sen- 
sorially vivid stimulus, yet never without a certain degree of active 
perceptual organization, and never passive to a degree in which the 
sensorially vivid overrode or immobilized the capacity for form or- 
ganization altogether. 

There is another feature related to this. In this man's behavior, there 
was no indication whatever that he experienced a subjective feeling 
of passivity or helplessness. There was no evidence that he felt 
"struck" by the color stimulus, in spite of the fact that to the observer 
he appeared immediately attracted and gripped by it. On the con- 
trary, there was every evidence of a subjective feeling of deliberate- 
ness and autonomy even as he gave the most (perceptually) impulsive 
responses. This situation closely paralleled certain aspects of the 
clinical observations. The patient's quick, impulsive behavior could 
not help but strike anyone as reflecting an incapacity to delay, to hold 
back, and to consider long-range consequences or possible alternatives; 
yet the patient himself in no way felt at the mercy of his impulses, 
but rather felt that every action was deliberate and willful, or at least 
allowed by him. Is the observer right, or is the patient? The answer 
seems to be that in certain respects both are right. The impairment 
of restraining and organizing functions, perceptual and otherwise, is 
certainly present and manifests itself in the ways described, but, again, 
this impairment is not so extensive that certain basic integrative func- 
tions are altogether overwhelmed or immobilized. The existence of 
some such level of intact organization must be, at least, one prerequi- 
site for this man's capacity to maintain a subjective feeling of auton- 
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omy. This type of discrepancy between the subjective feeling of au- 
tonomy and the objective evidence of passivity will present itself again 
in a more gross form in connection with the productions of hypomanic 
patients, to be discussed later. 

Probably the most frequently encountered records in which CF 
responses have an important place are those of hysterics. These rec- 
ords demonstrate more than any others a relationship between vivid, 
color-dominated responses and equally vivid and labile affects. As 
we said before, the labile and volatile affects of hysterical people 
inadequacy of controlling and integra- 
tive functions; the immediate, provocative quality of the color stimulus 
for them, the perceptual "short-circuit" that occurs, is often especially 
apparent. It is so apparent because it is frequently accompanied by 
small-scale, but actual, affect discharges. However, just as an im- 
hich manifests itself primarily on a level of 
without discharge in action and without con- 
inking processes, implies an essentially more 
гоша be indicated otherwise, so, typically, 
the impulsive color-dominated response of the hysteria, notwithstand- 
ing its immediacy, does not violate form aspects of the stimulus (as in 
the first, schizophrenic case), nor does it reach a level of diffuseness in 
Which form aspects are ignored. 

The following excerpts are from the protocol ofa 89-year-old hys- 
terical woman. Her adjustment had been characterized for many 
years by typically hysterical features: a general repressiveness and lack 
of reflectiveness, a good deal of romantic fantasy, and, above all, a 
conspicuously labile emotional life. It was, in fact, an increasing dif- 
ficulty in emotional control, manifested in outbursts of tears or anger, 


that had caused her to seek psychiatric help. 
Her Rorschach, except perhaps for one feature, was much as one 


might expect. There was only one M response, but an abundance of 
color responses including three FC, one F/C, two CF and three C/F. 


The total number of responses Was 49; this unusual feature in an 
hysterical record is probably attributable to a rather ambitious, 
a ) 


: " seup. 
tenacious, compulsive aspect of her makeup 
Her first color response, which was her first response to card II was 


as follows: "Oh, my heavens! [flushes . . . a brief burst of nervous 
buen. Oh! | well, I could say it would look just like some 
pictures in a gynecological magazine or book of some kind. 

ie aat this response was а rather vague 


I опту, it became clear tl А : : 
w бре RUM dS by the immediate color impression which sug- 
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reflect also an impairment or 


pairment of control w 
abrupt affect discharge, 
spicuous impairment of th 
intact organization than w 
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gested menstruation, though it was integrated to some extent with 
form by way of the sexual-anatomical content. Other color responses 
which appeared later in the Rorschach had much the same perceptual 
quality as this one, though without the sexual content. 

Her first response to card IX is an example: "That looks like a burst 


of something . . . just looks like a great big burst of color more than 
anything else"; and the first response to card X was: "Goodness! It 
looks like something . . . under a microscope . . . in color." 


Both of these responses are W, and both were accompanied by the 
same sort of tension and affect discharge which was apparent in con- 
nection with the earlier response. In these responses also, however, 
she managed to achieve some degree of integration of color with form, 
though a quite weak one. 

The exclamations, flushing, and nervous hesitations that accom- 
panied these responses leave little doubt of a subjective experience 
of being struck by something or being taken by surprise. When one 
sees such reactions, in a Rorschach of this sort, it is tempting to assume 
that the color somehow contains an intrinsic affective value. The tone 
of the response content, e.g., "bursting," may also be construed to sug- 
gest this. Yet even in this case such an assumption is not necessary. 
It is necessary only to assume that the perceptual response to the 
color stimulus will, in its level and degree of immediacy, bear the 
stamp of whatever level of impairment or relaxation of control func- 
tions may exist. The qualities of that level will be reflected in the 
special visual qualities and formal aspects of the perception, ordinarily 
in its content as well, and in the special quality of the subjective ex- 
perience that is associated with the perceptual process. 

These special qualities of a response are often not revealed in scores. 
For example, both the color responses of this hysterical patient and 
those of the previous case are predominantly of a CF sort. But it 
would be as incorrect to miss the difference in level of color-form 
integration, the difference in degree of perceptual diffuseness and im- 
mediate sensory domination, the difference in content-tone, and the 
difference in subjective experience between this patient's responses 
and the previous patient's as to miss the difference between romantic 
fantasy and impulsive marriages. 

One of the most interesting examples of the significance of color 
response appears in the records of hypomanic cases. At the same 
time, color response in these cases involves certain special problems. 

The expansive, poorly controlled affect of hypomanic people is some- 
times described as "forced" emotionality; similarly, the large number 
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of color-dominated responses which usually accumulate in the Ror- 
schach records of these people are sometimes described as "forced" 
or "artificial" color responses. What is the meaning of this descrip- 
tion, and what process is described by it? 

The fact that the color responses of hypomanic patients often seem 
forced seems to derive from two aspects of those responses: (1) They 
often consist largely of C/F responses, i.e., color-dominated responses 
in which the color and form are inadequately or only very effortfully 
and tenuously integrated; and (2) the fact that many of these re- 
sponses are given in the manner of, or accompanied by, the driven 
expansiveness and high mood which are characteristic of hypomania; 
frequently the content of the responses themselves suggests that high 
mood (24). In connection with the first of these facts, the inadequate 
integration of color and form, there is a certain ambiguity. In a re- 
sponse in which color and form are inadequately integrated, the ques- 
tion remains open as to whether the color is "artificially" added to what 
was originally a form perception or, on the contrary, the form is in- 
adequately integrated with what began as a vivid color experience. 
As to the second factor mentioned, the expansive way in which such 
responses tend to be produced and in which the color in particular 
tends to be described, it must certainly be said that this accurately 
reflects one level of the hypomanic person's subjective experience; he 
does obviously feel that he is producing deliberately, actively, and 
creatively, and he may very well feel so about his color use. But as 
we have already seen in the case of the narcissistic character disorder, 
the subjective feeling of activity and creativeness, and of autonomy in 
perception, by no means necessarily precludes that the state is ob- 


jectively a relatively helpless one. | 
alternative to understanding these color responses as 
E 


"artificial": The abundant color reaction of these people reflects essen- 
tially a state of relative passivity in the face of this stimulus, a too 
immediate response to it, and an incapacity to integrate it adequately 
with form; but, in contrast to other conditions in which this passivity 
or helplessness is experienced subjectively as such, in hypomanics it 
is covered by denial. It is somewhat like a person who finds himself 
riding a wild horse and, though actually quite out control, proclaims 

himself a great rider because he is able to Ба e лане ы 
In the color response. then, what is “artificial” an en 15 not 
essentially the vividness of the color but the inadequate integration of 
and the denial of helplessness implied often 
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the fiction of good horsemanship can only be maintained if the rider 
is able to avoid falling off altogether, and so it is with the color 
response; to the extent that the capacity for active form integration 
fails altogether and CF or C/F responses give way to pure C re- 
sponses, one may expect that what was only high mood will give way 
to chaotic action and to a subjective sense of disorganization. 

Both paranoid and hypomanic features, clearly of borderline psy- 
chotic degree, were outstanding in the clinical picture of the patient 
whose Rorschach will be described. Along with the usual expansive 
mood, there were many quite megalomanic ideas, particularly in con- 
nection with her interest in world affairs. There were 76 responses 
in the Rorschach, of which three were M responses and 22 were color 
responses. Among the color responses were two pure C, two C/F, 
seven CF, six F/C, and five FC. 

The first color response was the first response to card II, given al- 
most immediately upon looking at the card: "A top of a woman's 
dressing table with spilt nail polish and mascara all over the place." 

The domination of this response by the gross sensory impression is 
conspicuous, The emphasis on spilling or spilling over is also note- 
worthy because it appears repeatedly in connection with other color 
responses in the remainder of the test. 

For example, to the same card: “This part looks somewhat like a 
map of Russia—that would be very interesting—down here where the 
red is sort of spilling over into Red China and here into the eastern 
satellite states." 

Or, to card VIII: *An aerial view of the Mississippi . . . flood stage 

. spreading over its banks." This whole response was determined 
primarily by the blue-green color in the center of the card, but in- 
cluded the other colors as indicating *a more turbulent area." 

Other color-dominated responses, to illustrate further the vivid and 
gross quality, included the three red areas of card III seen as "red 
lights" and, again, the whole of card VIII seen as "the flame of a 
Bunsen burner." 

The exceedingly poor control, including both impulse and affect 
control, is reflected not only in the immediacy of the perceptual re- 
sponse to the color impression and by its essential diffusiveness but 
also in content, as in the theme of “spilling over" or “overflowing” 
banks. She was, however, sufficiently intact to maintain not only a 
consistently high mood but also a superficial manner of detached in- 
tellectual interest throughout most of the test. This degree of actual 
intactness, i.e., the kernel of truth that was probably indispensable to 
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her otherwise empty sense of autonomy, was reflected in the degree of 
form articulation she generally did manage to achieve in her color 
responses as well as in the quantity of her productions. Just such a 
capacity for enough active, integrative effort to go through at least 
the motions of productiveness and, as it were, to challenge the under- 
lying sense of incapacity seems essential to a sustained hypomanic 
mood. It is difficult to observe such things, but it may be that with 
those responses which are least articulated formwise and, at the same 
time, with those in which the color experience is most immediate, vivid, 
and compelling (e.g., “red lights"), the sense of detachment and con- 
trol did break down temporarily." 

It seems more difficult to account for those expansively toned color 
responses sometimes given by hypomanic patients to areas of color on 
the ink blots which are, in themselves, quite pale. | 

Ат example of this type of response is the following to the upper 
center area of card IX, from a mildly hypomanic patient: ... and 
here all the colors of the card [which she had previously responded to 
separately] blend in a rainbow. . - - | 

It is this type of response which, as far as I can see, constitutes the 
strongest argument for an assumption of artificial” or forced response 
to color, However, even here, this thesis seems doubtful. 

The patient whose response is quoted above had, almost eid 
ately upon seeing the card, named and described each E the colors in 
the different parts of the blot. This process revealed her initial re- 
action to the colors; it represented, as such color description ordinarily 
does, an altogether inadequate attempt to use them actively. Fol- 
lowing that, there was a gross, and again inadequate, attempt at inte- 
gration of all the color with form; she deseribed the whole blot asa 
"varicolored doublet." Notwithstanding their inadequacy, the integra- 
tive efforts in connection with the color were, а пы 
Again, up to the last response—the rainbow —the effortful and force: 


quality seemed to reside, as in the previously Чы case in e 
inadequate form integration rather than in the color een 
This was the background of the “rainbow at es h the pa- 
tient arrived finally. It may very well be that this last color response 
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contained not simply a reaction to the pale area indicated, but was 
actually a further integrative effort to deal with all of the other, pre- 
viously named, colors in the blot (7. . . and here all the colors . . . 
blend"). In effect, then, this final color response, in which the color 
experience itself seemed forced and artificial, is seen as another effort 
to deal actively with the initially passive color experience. I believe 
that careful analysis will usually show this type of process in connec- 
tion with such responses. 

Responses of this sort seem to underscore that the defensive efforts 
in hypomanic conditions include not only denials of a sense of help- 
lessness to deal with compelling sensory stimuli but also an aspect of 
active exercise of the remaining intact integrative functions, as though 
to challenge those underlying feelings. It is probably this active exer- 
cise that lends some substance to the content of the denials. It is in 
this sense only that an artificial-use-of-color hypothesis seems to have 
validity. 


FC Response 


On the whole, the processes that go into making an FC response 
seem more difficult to understand and more complex than those in- 
volved in the color-dominated responses. Perhaps this is so because 
the higher integrative capacities that go into the making of this type 
of response are less well understood. It also seems true that the in- 
terpretive meaning of FC responses varies more widely than that of 
more primitive color responses. In general, after all, people differ 
more widely from each other in the more complex mental functions 
than they do in the developmentally more primitive ones. It will be 
necessary to discuss the FC response in somewhat more general terms 
than has been the case with the other categories, since specific illus- 
trations cannot, in this case, sufficiently convey the main aspects of 
the argument. First, I will sum up the understanding so far. 

On account of the absence of capacities for active perceptual organi- 
zation, more primitive perception involves a more passive relationship 
between the perceiver and the stimulus, in which color, because of 
its sensory quality and its ease of apprehension, becomes an especially 
compelling, vivid, and distracting aspect of the visual field. On ac- 
count of these same qualities, color originally is probably antagonistic 
to form perception; the perceiver is distracted from form elements by 
what is sensorially more vivid. In certain sorts of adults, such an an- 
tagonism between color and form perception still operates to some 
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degree, and, as we can see through the Rorschach, the more immediate 
response to the vivid sensory stimulus seems to abort or override the 
development of highly organized form articulations; or, the achieve- 
ment of highly articulated form perception is possible only at the rela- 
tive sacrifice of responsiveness to the more immediate and sensorially 
more vivid stimulus. However, optimally, as form perception devel- 
Ops, an integration between it and the originally antagonistic or dis- 
tracting color sensation is achieved. The problem is, what does this 


integration actually consist of? 


As described before, one significant intermediate stage in the inte- 


gration of color and form in perception is achieved in the movement 
from being only gripped or distracted, passively, by the sensory ex- 
perience to active use of that sensory experience for object identifica- 
tion. But the adaptive value of object identification predominately or 
exclusively on the basis of color is extremely limited, and vision ulti- 
mately, if it is to have significant adaptive value at all, must be pre- 
dominately form vision. The development must be progressively away 
from what merely happens to be sensorially most impressive in the 
visual field and toward what is logically most essential.'* Color must 


be displaced from a position of dominance, and it is displaced along 
with the development of capacities for active perceptual organization 
and the increasing freedom, concomitant with this development, from 
altogether passive response to what is sensorially vivid. However, 


color may still retain functions of value; by its very quality of sensory 
immediacy and ease of apprehension, color experience normally plays 
à significant role even in perception that is very largely dominated by 


form, 

Let us continue at this point in 
a good FC response, ђе, à response W 
defined by the form or configuration of 
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but essentially additive fashion, by a process through which the com- 
ponent of color supplements the form perception through additional 
organizational effort? This question, most likely, must be answered in 
the negative, for two reasons: First of all, there is the fact that in the 
process of integration with form the praem = sey of color 
undergoes some change. In a broad way, this is indicate by the body 
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of the material discussed here, but specifically, it can be confirmed 
by such simple devices as a reduction screen. Therefore, the process 
is certainly an integrative and not an additive one. In addition, if we 
ask whether an object or representation is more easily or more rapidly 
identified when it is with or without appropriate color, we see at once 
that under such circumstances, far from being a burden to the per- 
ceptual process or requiring more effort than already required by the 
organization of the form perception, appropriate color is an aid, can 
make accurate apprehension of the object or representation a speedier 
and easier affair, and functions more like a useful short-cut. It is, of 
course, partly for just such reasons of perceptual economy that color 
is useful in communication generally. That very immediacy which is 
inherent in color sensation, and which is originally antagonistic to 
highly organized form perceptions, can serve perceptual articulation 
in an economical way, assuming still that it does not override or short- 
circuit form elements altogether. 

We know that there is more to the story. Apparently at the same 
stroke in which apprehension of color can provide a perceptual econ- 
omy, it can enliven a form and lend an additional richness or sensory 
pleasure. Exactly what the sensory pleasure consists of, how it is 
related to the over-all perceptual organization, and in what possible 
ways it may be connected with the economical function of color, if at 
all, are questions which we cannot answer. But that is no reason to 
ignore the fact. 

It is assumed, then, that within predominantly form-oriented per- 
ception, color retains from its original compelling quality both an 
economical and an enriching function. An optimal integration of this 
sort between form and color seems to be reflected in the FC type of 
response. The enrichment of virtually any form response when it is 
integrated successfully with color is self-evident. To call the large 
human figures on card II, for example, "Halloween witches," making 
use in that image of the red and black costume is to see something 
more distinct, more vivid, and more individual than to describe these 
same figures without the dimension of color. The same thing can be 
said for the ordinary "green caterpillars" or "green tomato worms" on 
card X, as opposed to describing these same figures as simply "snakes" 
on the basis of their form alone. The economical function of color in 
the Rorschach situation itself may be questioned, because, after all, in 
that situation there is no objective need for economy of recognition. 
Even so, the availability of a more economical mode of perception will 
have advantages; the subject who can allow color as well as form to 
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suggest imagery is able not only to produce richer responses but also 
to produce them more easily. The capacity, for example, to allow 
the red and black colors on card II to suggest, together with the form, 
an appropriate content should, if the process works smoothly, be a less 
effortful one than a delineation which must rely on form exclusively 
to suggest an appropriate content. 

The condition that is reflected in successful perceptual integration 
of form and color and, at least ideally, in the FC type of response, is 
one in which the immediate sensory experience of color is neither so 
compelling and distracting as to preclude adequate form articulation 
(and content elaboration) nor has it to be avoided altogether, but can 
be used. This condition implies a more autonomous perceptual atten- 
tion (in contrast to a condition in which attention is bound to the vivid 
sensory qualities of the visual field) and a wider range of perceptual 
sensitivity than would otherwise be the case. It implies, therefore, 
rather a capacity for a more flexible and therefore more adaptive 
sort of perception. 

Insofar as they can be determined, the subjective feelings typically 
associated with the color impression on the Rorschach when it is well 
integrated with form are not feelings of helpless passivity or of dis- 
ruption of sense of ( perceptual) autonomy; for example, such phe- 
nomena as have been described by the term “color shock” do not ap- 
pear in connection with these responses. It is, in fact, only consistent 
with the integrated character of this perceptual process and the eco- 
nomical or enriching use of the immediate color impression that the 
visual quality of the color as such should be less attention demanding 
and that the subjective experience in connection with the color as such 
should tend to be less distinct, except insofar as it endows the whole 
perception with a special vividness or ease. of apprehension. ae 

FC responses have been considered, in line with Rorschach’s orig- 
inal assumptions and the color-affect linkage, to reflect a more adap- 
tive, reality-tuned emotional responsiveness. However, I believe that, 
here too, the characteristics of the perceptual mode represented by this 
score suggest a somewhat broader significance. This perceptual mode 
suggests a psychological organization in which passive and immediate 
experience or discharge may appear on a level not; Antagoniste to; 
or disruptive of, control functions or adaptive necessities, and which is 

xperience of helplessness or loss of 


not associated with a subjective experien, 
autonomy but on a level and of a quality integrated with and valuable 
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ness in the narrow, socially oriented sense but also a range of sensi- 
tivity, a mobility of attention, and a susceptibility to pertinent im- 
pression all of which are equally significant in connection with such 
functions as judgment, planning, and, in general, style of thought. 
They may reflect, also, capacities for more durable, subjectively self- 
consistent, and also more individually stamped sorts of feelings, in- 
volvements, and interests. 

Of course, it has again been expedient to speak in ideal, almost 
typological terms. It will be clear enough to anyone who is familiar 
with the Rorschach that a great deal that has been said here about the 
FC response can apply equally well to many responses that may be 
scored CF, and it is equally true that many responses which, techni- 
cally, require an FC score do not convey at all the sense and meaning 
that has been described. Several of these latter sorts of responses, FC 
responses which, as it were, fall short of their goal will be considered 
further. 

Most such inadequate FC responses are of a specific type; the inte- 
gration of form and color is simply unsuccessful, not in the sense that 
it flatly violates reality but that it produces no essential unity in which 
one feels, of both the color and the form, that each contributes some- 
thing to the other and perceptually modifies the other. These re- 
sponses are usually scored F/C. For example, the upper red areas 
on card II may be seen, the card turned sideways, as representations 
of animals colored red for decorative purposes as in a stage backdrop; 
or the popular animals on card VIII may be seen as polar bears with a 
pink color because they are in a sunset. In such responses the form 
and the color seem to approach an additive combination; the form is 
not significantly influenced, or further delineated, or specified by the 
presence of the color, and the appearance of the color is probably 
subjectively no different than it would be if detached from this par- 
ticular form, or seen through a reduction screen—it is uninfluenced by 
the form which marks its boundaries. 

Sometimes it is said that these responses also contain a “forced” use 
of color. But here again, what is forced is not the response to color 
per se, but the integrative effort. Certainly there seems in such re- 
sponses to be an integrative effort, but the resulting integration fails, 
at least partially, in that the color does not fulfill to any appreciable 
extent its essential functions, i.e., it does not particularly enrich or en- 
liven the form, nor does it seem to have aided or to have been sug- 
gestive in the articulation of that form. What is the failure of the 
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integrative process here? It can be made clear by a comparison with 
more successful form-color integration. 

The condition for a successful FC response is a susceptibility to the 
immediate color impression in which that impression offers itself as a 
possibility to a mobile attention, but not gripping that attention and 
intruding itself until it becomes an aspect of the final, 
integrated percept. In the process of the F/C response, as much as 
one can reconstruct it, this does not quite happen. Visual attention 
seems in this case not to be so mobile and autonomous; although, many 
times, the subjective attitude toward the color seems to be one of 
detachment, actually the color seems to offer itself quite insistently. 
(Both the subjective detachment and the underlying insistence and 
attention-demanding quality of the color for these subjects are often 
conveyed in the explanations of their response, in inquiry, which may 
run as follows: “Well, the color was there, so I had to explain it some 
way.”) In contrast to the process of a pure C or color-dominated re- 
sponse, this insistence of color seems not to be of a sort which aborts 
(or *short-circuits") form articulation but, nevertheless, occurs to the 
extent that the color, in contrast here to the successful FC process, 
does establish its final quality independently of the final, complete 
percept, and perhaps thereby limits, or at least does not extend, the 
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avoidance of free response to color. What is the meaning of this 
apparently paradoxical circumstance? 

It seems possible in certain cases that capacities for active percep- 
tual form articulation have been achieved, not together with a more 
or less gradual modification of the perceptual position and function 
of more immediate sensory experience but only by way of an ex- 
cessive detachment of attention from such sensory experience in favor 
of form elements. It is not clear how such a detachment of attention 
might be achieved and maintained, though possibly the persistent and 
unvarying fixing of attention on form elements of the visual field (such 
as we see in many obsessive-compulsive Rorschachs) is itself a critical 
factor in maintaining it. This sort of detachment is quite different 
from the more flexible and mobile attention described before. It does 
achieve facility in form articulation, but at a cost of more immediate 
sensory experience; it does achieve a degree of active, autonomous 
visual attention, but the range of that attention is limited; and it often 
has a quality of strain and of being only a short step from losing its 
autonomy to compelling sensory stimuli (as, in fact, in some rigid, 
compulsive Rorschachs, the detached accumulation of pure form re- 
sponses is abruptly interrupted by a pure C response). The F/C 
response seems to involve such a detachment, but a detachment of a 
partial or less complete and wavering sort. It appears to involve a 
compromise in which a color experience, which is initially insistent 
and attention compelling and which, as we have said, establishes its 
final quality in the perception independently, is yet regarded with a 
degree of detachment until the form articulation is also independently 
established, and only then is it fully and officially admitted. It is some 
process such as this, I believe, that gives the F/C response its peculiar 
quality of an effortful combination of elements which are not really 
integrated perceptually. 

F/C responses of this sort are found frequently in overcontrolled, 
compulsive people. They seem to reflect a kind of responsiveness, 
adaptivity, or spontaneity that may be described as "forced" in the 
same sense that the response itself may be called "forced"; i.e., one 
senses in this kind of responsiveness some quality of discrepancy or 
incomplete integration between a not quite sufficiently modulated 
impulse or tension discharge and the intent or direction with which it 
is coordinated and which it is supposed to serve. 

This type of F/C response is by no means the only one; the process 
which has been described may have a number of variants, and so, 
accordingly, may the specific perceptual quality of the response and 
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its specific interpretive meaning. It must be added, also, that there 
are various shades of responses that fall somewhere between the type 
of F/C response described and a successful FC. A less rigid, and 
perhaps more smoothly functioning, detachment, which is still essen- 
tially of this sort may allow for better integration of the color with 
form, and may even eventuate in a response scorable as FC. Such 
conditions are among those taken up below. 

There are, of course, many different perceptual qualities even among 
FC responses in which form and color are, according to our criteria, 
perfectly well integrated. Two sorts of cases will be considered now 

s to have a significance somewhat dif- 


in which such FC response seem 
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the general control organization is functioning more smoothly, some 
greater mobility of perceptual attention may be achieved, but perhaps 
only to an extent and under conditions which do not challenge the 
essential dominance of the more actively controlled form-organizing 
perceptual mode. 

What are such conditions? For example, attention may be allowed 
to the more muted colors (e.g. the “brown-grey mice" in card X), 
whereas it is not allowed to the more vivid ones; or, attention may be 
allowed to colors in connection with form percepts which are very 
obvious and easily articulated, whereas it is not allowed otherwise. 
In the cases under discussion, where one or two FC responses com- 
prise the total color response, richer responses involving the more vivid 
colors or larger colored areas (e.g., "Halloween witches in black and 
red costumes" on card II) are not likely to be present. In other 
words, the sort of mobility of perceptual attention which is associated 
with the FC response is not an all-or-none affair; it may operate within 
various limits and with various sorts and degrees of restriction. The 
perceptual quality of the resulting response will vary accordingly, and 
so will its interpretive significance. Thus, even one or two FC re- 
sponses within such otherwise rigid or constricted records will gen- 
erally reflect some of the flexible, responsive, or sensitive traits gen- 
erally associated with the FC tendency, but in muted ways or within 
limited areas which are not inconsistent with the quality of the gen- 
eral control organization. 

The second type of case considered in order to illustrate the various 
perceptual qualities which are possible within the FC category is that 
type in which there is an unusual abundance, in a sense even an ex- 
cess, of FC responses. These FC responses, in contrast to the rigid or 
inhibited Rorschachs discussed above, may appear together with many 
CF and even pure C responses. It might be asked, with some justi- 
fication, how FC responses could be too abundant, in view of their 
generally adaptive significance. The answer is, of course, in the fact 
that such a context suggests that the individual FC response must have 
a somewhat different quality and significance from what is usual. 

One such record, for example, obtained from a male overt homo- 
sexual, included seven FC, two F/C, and four CF out of a total of 
27 responses. Only five of these 27 responses were pure-form re- 
sponses; wherever color was present and available, some sort of color- 
form response was preferred to a pure-form response. 

Actually, his emphasis on color went further, in a certain way, than 
even this tabulation can demonstrate. In his verbalization generally, 
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wherever a response was by objective 


and particularly in the inquiry, 
and form aspects, he invariably under- 


criteria a product of both color 
scored the color aspect. 

For example, his remark, “It had to be something—the color just 
suggested it," was a typical answer to inquiry, even in connection 
with obviously well-articulated perceptions. Or, his description of 
card IX, "An arrangement of tropical plants—arranged more just for 
the combination of colors than for the beauty of the flowers them- 
selves,” or even on card I, “The first thing I thought of was kind of 
the outline of a bat—maybe the color more than anything else." 

We have indicated that the FC response reflects, ideally, a type of 
sensitivity to the color stimulus and a capacity to use it which result 
in an enrichment of the final perception and an economy in the per- 
ceptual process. This sort of readiness to make use of the more im- 
mediate color experience, together with form elements, has been de- 
Scribed as indicating a more flexible kind of perception and a more 
freely ranging visual attention. But it is clear in the case described 


that we cannot speak simply of a readiness to use color in this way; 
instead, for this patient, ther arked reliance on 


e appears to be a т 
some use of the immediate co er with form ele- 


lor experience, togeth 
ments, to achieve a reasonably well-delineated response. Pure F 
responses, in other words, tend to be supplanted by FC responses. 
What does this mean, and, specifically, what is the interpretive mean- 
ing of FC in these circumstances: | | 
It will be helpful, at this point, to consider certain features of the 
у Не was а capable enough 


Clinical picture that this patient presented. у 
person who arranged and organized his life in a way that for the most 


Part would indicate to an observer some stability and direction. The 
patient himself, however, did not particularly feel such a direction or, 
at least, did not feel that it originated from him and was controlled by 


him, Whatever he did was felt by him either to be vaguely impulsive, 
Or dictated by external necessity, OT submissive to mdp nn. 
wishes, and, in fact, his activities ten ed to be so a. аз ton eave 
such issues unclear. He experienced little or no sense of active choice, 

A clear-cut and self-aware sort of 


decisi tion. 
sion, or autonomous ac . 
; à a long-range sort, was largely absent, although, 
tive course 0 his life was by no means chaotic. 


hach, along with his tendency to underscore 
the color determination of his responses, this p pe ee Bed 
Phasized their intuitive, impressionistic nature on e ans ents 
as, “It was the first thing I thought oF +: °° is POM 


Planning, especially of 
as mentioned, the objec 
Throughout the Когзе 
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at a quick glance . . . ," “The color just suggested it... ”). The 
verbal emphasis on the impressionistic nature of actually well-articu- 
lated responses is consistent with the perceptual tendency described; 
i.e., it is consistent with what appears to be a reliance on the sugges- 
tive value of the more immediate and sensorially more impressive 
aspect of the stimulus for the initiation even of what may finally be- 
come a well-articulated percept. This sort of reliance seems generally 
to be involved when the FC mode dominates and tends to supplant 
pure-form articulations. 

This tendency does not imply a severe impairment or “short-circuit” 
of form-articulation capacities. It does indicate, however, that com- 
plex form-articulation capacities either have not been maximally de- 
veloped or tend to be avoided in favor of more impressionistic short- 
cuts to the achievement of articulated percepts. This perceptual 
mode, therefore, may be considered one that fulfills the adaptive re- 
quirement of perceptual articulation with the least amount of active 
and controlled perceptual organizing. The color experience here will 
not be an altogether compelling and attention-demanding one but, in 
its suggestive and percept-initiating value, will probably draw greater 
attention and assume greater visual importance than might ordinarily 
be the case in an FC response. 

This type of dominant FC tendency will not necessarily be asso- 
ciated with impulsive behavior or affective lability. Nor will it, on 
the other hand, be associated with the sort of adaptive flexibility pre- 
viously described in connection with the FC response. It will rather 
tend to be associated with that kind of life style which, though suffi- 
ciently well-organized and adaptive, is somewhat lacking in, or shrinks 
from, the sort of controls and the degree of detachment from transient 
external pressures that make for clear and autonomous direction, for 
the capacity to make long-range plans, for sustained though not neces- 
sarily rigid convictions, etc., and which, because of that insufficiency, 
relies heavily although quite selectively on the manifest external pres- 
sures of the moment and the passively experienced internal response 
to them. Such people prefer to feel “it happened to me” rather than 
“I did it” Where this dominant FC mode is surrounded by color- 
dominated response, the character will usually have a somewhat more 
impulsive quality; where color-dominated responses are fewer, it will 
generally be more submissive in tone. 

It is clear, then, that within the FC category, as in the other major 
scoring categories, there exists a range of perceptual qualities with a 
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rpretive meanings. One additional point 


corresponding range of inter 
may be noted at this time. It is apparent that at the FC end of the 


color-response scale as at the other, pure C end, the value of the color- 
affect hypothesis tends to diminish and the supposed linkage becomes 
foggy. Although the various sorts of subjective experiences and forms 
of tension discharge other than affects which have been described in 
connection with various types of color response are not unrelated to 
affect experience in its ordinary meaning, it is in the CF range that 


the linkage between color and affect has its principal validity. 


SUMMARY 


We have selected a sample from the ordinary range of Rorschach 
color responses for the purpose of examining a variety of perceptual 
modes in which color plays some part and to illustrate an interpreta- 
tion of color response in terms of the perceptual processes involved 
in it, 
anding of color response rests primarily on 
are separated and abstracted here only 
The more strictly sensory and perceptu- 
a minimum of perceptual or- 
] attention) that is intrinsic to 
more passive or immediate 


This perceptual underst 
three factors, which, of course, 
for purposes of exposition: (1) 
ally immediate quality (ies requiring 
Sanizing or deliberate direction of visua 


color as a visual stimulus; (2) the special, у 
aspect which may ђе seen in one form or another or on one level or 
а 


another in all Rorschach color responses; and (3) the nature of the 
individual perceptual organization and integrative capacities which 
Will determine the quality and significance of this aspect of visual 
experience, from an altogether attention-compelling and distracting 
Experience, antagonistic to form articulation, to a маена ee 
Operating use of color to facilitate and enrich an articu ated percept. 
The quality of color response will therefore кг of the per- 
Ceptual and general psychological Mi prie HERE a partan un i 
More passive and immediate varieties of su p E anc 
tension discharge, and will indicate, also, somet M their x 
Quality, From this point of view, the affect-color linkage must be re- 


enomenon. 
Sarded as а special case of a more general phenomeno 
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In the quiet of night when awaking 
Loneliness treads near my place 
How to go on living and laughing? 
Darkness stares into my face. 


Is there still a scent from candles 
And a mother’s softness near? 
How the smoke envelops me in blackness 
And only melancholy's here.? 
ALBIN ZOLLINGER 


8 by Ewald Bohm 


THE 
BINDER CHIAROSCURO SYSTEM 
AND ITS THEORETICAL BASIS' 


It may be a matter of chance that Binder's fundamental essay (2), 
although it appeared as early as twenty years ago, even today remains 
little known in the United States. The work is seldom mentioned, 
and even then not always correctly. Nevertheless, European workers 
consider Binder's writings among the most important publications in 
the field. 

It is no easy task to work one's way through this treatise and to 
master its complicated trains of thought. The effort is worth while, 
however, since the Binder system offers a number of advantages. Only 
after the analysis of a considerable number of test protocols did Binder 
arrive at his classification criteria. Following Rorschach, he treats 
the chiaroscuro reactions, analogous with form, color, and movement 
responses, in the light of the experiences determining them, whereas 
in scoring systems based on the distinction among surface, depth, and 
texture, the treatment appears to be more closely related to the content 


? Translated by Morton Felix. =" 
1 This chapter is a translated and modified version of the author’s publication 


Das Bindersche Helldunkelsystem, Rorschachiana, V, 1959, pp. 3-21. 
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of the responses than to the underlying experiences. The widely used 
systems of Klopfer (10) and Beck (1) utilize three-dimensionality as 
a criterion for classification of chiaroscuro responses. Binder, too, 
of these interpretations three-dimensionality 
plays a role, but did not consider this factor an essential or invariable 
aspect of the shading. Their summative nature rather than three- 
Binder to be the distinguishing fea- 
ture of chiaroscuro responses. It it consequently advisable to keep 
apart these two things—the mode of experiencing the shading and the 
criterion. of three-dimensionality. I record the three-dimensional 


* and take t 


realized that in many 


dimensionality is considered by 


responses as "perspective; heir occurrence into account as 


àn independent phenomenon. 
Binder’s system has the further advantage that it is based on a care- 


fully considered and very usable theory of feeling. Theory and prac- 
tice are synthesized in a way which we do not meet even in Rorschach's 
Own writings. It therefore seems appropriate to begin the presentation 
of his system with an exposition of this theoretical basis. 


BINDER’S THEORY 


Peripheral and Central Phenomena 
the Munich branch of the 


1 school. He distinguishes between 


Peripheral and central psychic phenomena." In order to account for 
the great adaptability in coordinating functions between the incoming 


Sensory and outgoing motor “sides” of the organism 5 periphery, Binder 
5 nt which he calls the sophropsyche,” a term 


The sophropsyche is a set of cognitive- 
"integrative organ" (2), the ego. 
netically late developed 
ht of as peripheral in 
es, the ego-alien 
of the person or 
terms of Binder’s basic 
icide with that between 


In his theory, Binder essentially follows 


objectivistic, phenomenologica 


Conative systems, culmin "y зв 
Since the ego represents P үн, 
higher” mental activities, it is to be thoug 
nature, [n contrast to these ego 
deep-seated urges and © 
the id, and are to be consi 
dichotomy. This differentia 


eripheral and 
differentiation of ni 


tion do 
a should not be in- 


central phenomen 
is into peripheral 


eurological process 


t ? This distinction into P 
crpreted as paralleling the 
and central [Editor]. 
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“conscious” and “unconscious.” Peripheral as well as central processes 
may be conscious, half-conscious, or unconscious, according to the 
extent to which inner awareness is focused on them. Through con- 
stant interaction, the ego and the id combine into the superordinate 
unity of the individual? 


Characteristics of Feeling 


According to Binder, all feelings are characterized by the following 
four criteria: 


1. Feelings always show "a peculiar warmth"; they are pleasant or 
unpleasant; they have a quality of like or dislike; in other words, they 
are never indifferent. 

2. Feelings show “a peculiar subjectivity.” One may distinguish “a 
subjective and an objective component of feeling," but, in contrast to 
the objective one, the subjective component can never be absent. 

3. Feelings per se are not "directed," but a direction may be super- 
imposed upon them from the outside. 

4. “Feelings are not acts, but merely states which the individual 
experiences passively" (2, p. 4). 


The latter feature distinguishes them from strivings, which involve 
psychomotor activity. However, introspectively, feelings and strivings 
may be experienced as closely linked. 


3 The ego concept presented here as a "sophropsychic integrative organ" inter- 
polated between the centripetal and centrifugal "sides" of the human organism 
and possessing regulative functions, essentially corresponds to Freud's conception 
of the ego. Freud’s ego is "the organized part of the id" (6, р. 24), and has 
“controlling, mediating, and integrating functions" (6, pp. 15-16). In The Ques- 
tion of Lay Analysis, Freud writes: "We recognize in man a psychical organi- 
zation which is interpolated between his sensory stimuli and perception of his 
bodily needs on the one hand, and his motor activity on the other; and which 
mediates between them with a certain purpose. We call this organization his ЕМ 
(ego)" (7, p. 33). 

Binder’s conception of the id as the emotive and conative core of the person- 
ality, now conscious, now semiconscious, and now unconscious, differs however in 
one respect from Freud's id conception. The Freudian id is indeed also "the old- 
est of mental provinces" (5, p. 14), the original core of the personality, but it is 
always unconscious: "Everything which goes on in the id is unconscious and 
remains so" (7, p. 38). 
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Categories of Feeling 


In accordance with the above division of psychic phenomena into 
peripheral and central, Binder arrives at the following classification 
of feelings: 


I. Peripheral, reactive, discrete feelings. 
(a) Sensory (b) Dispositional 
IT. Central feeling-tones (moods). 
1. Central, reactive, total-feelings (Gesamtgefühle). 
(a) Sensory (b) Dispositional 
2. Endogenous vitality-feelings (Lebensgefühle). 

The peripheral discrete feelings are aroused by sensations, percep- 
tions, and ideas, and are closely connected with them. Usually they 
constitute rather specific reactions of consciousness and possess a rela- 
tive independence within the momentary state of the person. Differ- 
ent discrete feelings may exist side by side at the same time. The 
sensory discrete feelings are connected with a palpable sensory ele- 
ment of a perception and their objective feeling component is pro- 
nounced. The dispositional discrete feelings are based on an "act 
intending a single object of perception, of ideation or of thought." 
They are directed and intentional (joy at, dislike of, love of, fear of). 
Here the subjective part is more evident (2, pp. 5-7). 

The central total-feelings are also of a reactive nature, and are 
aroused by peripheral experience. Where an entire sensory area is 
experienced as total impression, à sensory total-feeling arises. A dif- 
fuse multiplicity is experienced, which through some common basic 


feature is merged into a whole. When a circumstance of broad impli- 


cations combines a wide area of objects and events into a total situa- 
Such sensory and disposi- 


tion, a dispositional total-feeling arises. 
tional total experiences may give 1156 to a “feeling resonance” in the 


deeper layers of the personality, which will then diffuse into a broad 
total-feeling. Total-feelings, as а rule, reverberate for a long time and 
their directional character is so faint that intentionality can no longer 
be ascribed to them. The subjective feeling component is prepon- 
derant. Two different total-feelings cannot exist at the same time in 
consciousness. The total-feelings are identical with Kuelpe’s “gen- 
eralized feelings" ( Gemeingefühle) (12). A 

The vitality- or life-feelings, finally, are the “deepest central emo- 


tional background of everything experienced.” They are not reac 
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tive, but endogenous. They are purely subjective and they are not 
directed. They are “tied to the totality of the . . . indistinct organic 
sensations and fused with these into a uniform experience" (2, p. 6). 
The endogenous vitality-feelings blend to a great extent with the 
reactive total-feelings. Thus these central feeling tones together form 
the moods, in which an endogenous and a reactive side are to be dis- 
tinguished. At times, however, as a consequence of the general spread- 
ing tendency of feelings, very intensive and prolonged peripheral 
feelings may expand into the center of the personality, and then as- 
sume the character of a mood. These moods will then acquire an 
object-oriented, concrete direction. Thus there are no sharp lines of 
demarcation among the various categories of feeling. 


Psychiatric Implications 


According to these views of Binders, endogenous mood disturbance 
constitutes "an organically determined fluctuation of the vitality-fecl- 
ings," which also influences the mode of reaction of the total-feelings. 
This leads to a constantly heightened readiness for like reactive total- 
feelings. Occasionally, however, as, e.g., in light depressions, euphori- 
cally toned discrete feelings may appear. The reactive mood dis- 
turbance is the occurrence of a central total-feeling produced by a 
complex experience or by the expanding of very strong and lasting 
discrete feelings. Here, too, the readiness is increased for responding 
in a like feeling tone to almost every stimulation from outside. Asa 
rule, the vitality-feelings remain unaffected in reactive depressions, 
although there are cases in which the total-feelings are of such depth 
that they may engulf even the vital feelings. The autochthonous mood. 
lability consists of abnormally frequent changes of the vital feelings, 
the phases of which, however, last for at least a few hours. The 
common reactive mood lability appears to be a constitutionally based 
anomaly of central total-feelings, which respond readily even to mild 
stimulation, but fade rapidly. This kind of mood fluctuation may be 
very transitory. When total-feelings of only a single quality occur, 
Binder speaks of one-sided reactive mood lability (2, p. 8). In psycho- 
paths this type of lability seems to be rooted in temperament, while in 
neurotics, it is more likely to be functional in nature. 

Like Ribot (15) and Szymanski (18), Binder distinguishes four 
basic mood qualities, the euphoric and three dysphoric ones, namely, 
the sad, the anxious, and the irritable. In addition, these qualities may 
appear in mixed forms (2, p. 8). 
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Emotion and Perception 


The problem under consideration in this chapter makes it desirable 
to say a few words about Binder's ideas regarding the relationship 
between perception and emotional experiences. He develops these 
ideas from the supposition that there are two principal attitudes under 
Which it is possible to grasp a number of simultaneously occurring 
visual stimuli: 

l. One may apprehend every sensory pattern as separate and inter- 
Pret it objectwise. Such an attitude will be accompanied by a number 
Of sensory and dispositional discrete feelings. Since the perceived 
"whole" is experienced as an aggregate of independent items, as some- 
thing summative, mosaiclike, only incomplete fusion of these discrete 
resulting so called “mixed feelings,” the 
easily be discerned by directing 


feelings can occur. In the 
Separate affective components can 
one's attention toward them. . . 

1 totality at a glance, without 


2. One may also take in the perceptua 
v to its different sensory components. They are 


a diffuse multiplicity. Since the perceptual 
ne, awareness of its common undertone within 
characterizes this experience and 
reactions. Any dispositional 
ill be fused with them. 


attending separatel 
Simply experienced as 
Impression is a holistic © 
the multiplicity is what primarily 
leads to sensory total-feelings or mood 
at the same time W 
udes may combine. In such cases, single, 
items will be perceived separately and 
at they are experienced as "foreground" 
ffuse total impressions into which the 


] blends. 


total-feelings arising 


These two extreme attit 
especially striking, sensory 
With object character, so th 
9n the “background” of di 
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) mosaiclike, and there is no true tota im- 
sual stimulus material containing in- 
ıch other and are similar to 


ssion, especially where 


Usually correspondingly : 
Pression.” On the other hand, visual gi 
distinctly separated details that blur into ег 
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Dutch realists appeals to our discrete feelings. It has been justly 
said about such a picture as the well-known “Iron Mill" by Adolph 
von Menzel (1875) with its multitude of well-defined details that here 
the eye could find no focal resting point. The landscapes of the Ro- 
manticists and the Impressionists, on the other hand, characteristically 
tend to arouse moods in the observer. In the same way we may dis- 
tinguish between these two kinds of effect in music and in literature. 

In nature, chromatic colors mostly appear to us in such a clearly 
differentiated way that this independence of distinct color blots from 
each other is experienced as a multitude of single objects. Accord- 
ingly, the emotional reaction is one of discrete feclings. The above- 
mentioned “mosaiclike impression of a whole” has been created. In 
the same way, placing a variety of equally bright color patches side 
by side in a painting fails to produce any moods. 

On the other hand, the chiaroscuro scale of white-grey-black is typi- 
cally experienced in quite a different way. In nature it occurs mainly 
in the grey of dawn, in the twilight, in the moonlit landscape, fog, 
darkness, or the "floating light of distant atmosphere," where the chi- 
aroscuro values blur indistinctly into each other, and thus “automati- 
cally" result in a total impression. The mood tends to be euphoric 
when brightness prevails, and dysphoric when darkness dominates. 
The creation of diffuse total impressions is particularly facilitated by 
chiaroscuro stimuli, because they are more homogeneous than the 
greatly varied chromatic hues, and thus one of the two conditions 
for the appearance of total impressions (indistinct delineation and 
similarity among the given elements) is always fulfilled in the case of 
chiaroscuro material The perception of a colored landscape usually 
calls forth a combination of the two approaches. The play of lights 
and shadows produces the “background” of the experience, the total- 
feeling, the mood, whereas single, especially conspicuous, chromatic 
colors provide the “foreground” which arouses certain discrete feelings 
as leitmotif. 

The essence of these reflections by Binder culminates in a state- 
ment that is basic for his Rorschach theory: “Chiaroscuro values pri- 
marily affect the total-feelings, produce mood-reactions; the hues of 
the chromatic colors mainly affect discrete feelings” (2, p. 11). 

This proposition, however, does not apply without certain excep- 
tions. The assumption that color perception, by virtue of its “object 
character,” arouses discrete feelings, refers only to the surface colors 
[in the meaning of Katz (8)], which in the Rorschach test correspond 
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mainly to the FC responses. The film colors, on the other hand, do 
not show this strong affinity to discrete feelings, but seem to stand 
in a closer relationship to moods. In the Rorschach, this concerns 
especially the pure C and possibly also certain CF responses, as is 
well demonstrated by protocols of patients with agitated mood dis- 
turbance. Binder, who does not mention the work of Katz, was never- 
theless fully aware of this psychologically important distinction be- 
tween colors. He speaks (2, p. 12) of the justification for the expres- 
sion *color mood," where a color is so predominant that it strikes the 
keynote which evokes a total color impression, and, hence, a mood 
reaction. This applies particularly to "large, relatively uniform color 
areas.” This wording, with the examples he gives— forest-green, 
ocean-blue, sunset-glow"—suggests that Binder had in mind more or 
less the same phenomena as those referred to by Katz as "film colors." 
Far more complicated conditions probably exist in such cases as the 
glaring color contrasts of an annual fair, which as a rule do not pro- 
duce visually any mood (unless one squints to bring about artificially 
à total impression). Besides the over-all brightness, it is the general 
impact of noises and motion that is here mainly responsible for the 
mood effect. 

In practice, a second exception from Binder's general proposition is 
of even greater importance. Occasionally chiaroscuro material may 
be experienced in a mental set toward detail, and in such cases will 
then lead to peripheral discrete feelings in the same way as do the 
chromatic colors. “This, however, is only possible," Binder says, 
"where in the totality of presented stimuli the shadings are sufficiently 
clearly demarcated, and are of sufficiently differing brightness, so that 
the individual shading actually is able to produce the effect of a sep- 
arate form" (2, p. 12). We shall later see that this exception has sug- 
gested the main principle of classification in Binder’s chiaroscuro 


System. 


Emotion and Overt Behavior 

nder's theory of feeling are his ideas on the psy- 

volved in overt behavior. They center around 

ns of the "sophropsyche" discussed earlier in 
All organizational mental activity is seen as 

etween sophropsychic cognitive patterning, 


Of relevance to Bi 
chological problems in 
the controlling functio 
this chapter (p. 203). 
representing a synthesis b 


* For explanation of scoring symbols, see Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 
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on the one hand, and emotional-motivational forces, on the other. 
This synthesis results in a global formation “which is at once reason, 
feeling and striving" (2, p. 14). The role of the sophropsychic steering 
in this process is that of a regulating agent of infinite plasticity. It is 
directed against peripheral as well as central emotions and strivings, 
not in the sense of denial but of control (2, p. 14). Such steering 
does not prevent the arousal of emotions and motivations per se, it 
only checks selectively the overt expression of those that cannot be 
effectively integrated into rationally formed structures. “Normal 
steering is thus ‘a striving for organization’ in perception, thought and 
action" (2, p. 15). 


Empathy 


To complete the review of Binders theoretical system, we shall 
touch upon his treatment of the controversial concept of empathy. 
Binder agrees with Scheler (16) and Klages (9) that the direct appre- 
hension of another person's expression “does not result from empathy." 
Empathy is rather the projecting of one's own emotions and strivings, 
and of accompanying kinesthetic experience, into an external object. 
The sensory discrete feeling is most easily "objectivized" in this man- 
ner; “it is localized completely in the object” (2, p. 15). Volkelt (19) 
calls this "subjective, unaccentuated empathy,” as, e.g., in “the cheer- 
ful yellow of the flower." On the other hand, there is no projection 
of dispositional discrete feelings; the enjoyment of the flower remains 
my own, and cannot be perceived as a property of the flower. With 
sensory and dispositional total-feelings, on the other hand, empathy 
is a frequent phenomenon. When the observer is in a sad mood, the 
landscape seems to be full of sadness; it acquires an "emotional char- 
acter" But the mood is also felt as one's own ("subjectively accen- 
tuated empathy,” according to Volkelt). 


BINDER'S SCORING SYSTEM 


Binders Rorschach material consisted of the records of 51 normals, 
101 psychopaths, 58 neurotics, and 61 psychotics, altogether 271 cases. 
The patients were diagnosed through detailed case studies at the 
psychiatric university clinic in Basel. 

Analyzing the protocols, he soon realized that it would not be pos- 
sible to assign any single interpretation to all chiaroscuro responses. 
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On the basis of careful, nonsuggestive inquiries into the experiences 
of his subjects, he arrived at a differentiation of the chiaroscuro re- 
sponses into two large main categories, with quite different interpreta- 
tive significance: (1) The faceted responses emphasizing a number of 
individual discrete shadings, which today are usually called shading 
responses; and (2) the chiaroscuro responses proper, which are based 
entirely on a diffuse total impression of chiaroscuro. In conformity 
with Rorschach's original scoring, Binder denotes the former group 
(C) responses, and scores them F(C)-+ since their form by defini- 
tion can only be good. This implies a narrowing of the category to 
which Rorschach originally gave the score. As Binder says, he now 
uses the symbol “in a much more precisely defined manner" (2, p. 27). 
The other group, Binder identifies as chiaroscuro or Ch responses 


proper. 


Classification of Chiaroscuro Responses 


Shading or (C) responses. Score: F(C). The frequency of these re- 
sponses is inversely proportional to that of the other group, the Ch 
responses, and inversely proportional to the frequency of M. They 
have a high negative correlation with W and a high positive correla- 
tion with D and Dd (2, pp. 83, 38, 57). The F(C) is a rather rare 
category of response, and since the score is so often wrongly used, 


we shall quote Binder's definition verbatim: 


ithi bject, from among all the con- 
. . . Within the selected blot area, the su , from : th 
spicuous shadings, picks out each individual one, primarily emphasizing the 
delimiting forms 'of the individual shadings, and only secondarily their 


chiaroscuro values (2, pP- 26-27). 
Binder emphasizes the rarity of the F(C) responses elsewhere with 

these words: 

ingle shadings must be used, and each 

ately. These individual shadings must 

and clearly delineated from each other 


In each F(C) response, several 5 
of them must be interpreted separ 
be objectively different in brightness 
(2, p. 31). 

The shading respons 
In most cases, these response 
example, Binder quotes the fol 
of card VI: 


e is thus a matter of summative multiplicity. 
s are very minutely elaborated. As an 
lowing response to the upper projection 


i f a slender Triton of black marble [deep black]. 
rar ps radii emerges above his head and flows down 
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across the marble. Behind it [the half-moon shaped detail] a Roman bowl 
made of light, strangely clouded marble. All over the bowl peculiar gar- 
goyles are placed [the featherlike parts]. They are already half crumbled 
and in places overgrown with dark moss (2, p. 27). The score is D F(C)+ 
Arch. O4-. 


An example in which the space details are combined with F(C) and 
even seen in perspective is the following response to card II: 


A parkway in glaring sunlight [white space], both sides lined with dark, 
overhanging trees [the black]. The street narrows down in the distance to 
a little path [light grey middle stripes of the point] lying in shade because 
both sides of it are lined with a fence, perhaps made of rocks. The lane 
leads up to a pagodalike pavilion [pointed detail] (2, p. 27). The score is 
WS F(C)+ Na. 


The F(C) response, which occurs only rarely in the records of 
psychopaths and neurotics, always indicates a low threshold for sensory 
discrete feelings and for rather specific nuances of affective adapt- 
ability, while sophropsychic control is adequate and central feeling 
tones are rarely involved. Two groups of F(C) responses may be 
distinguished. A preponderance of darker shadings suggests "periph- 
eral feelings of depressive-anxious bend" in insecurely functioning 
persons (2, pp. 36, 38). The FC occurring in these protocols are 
mostly a cool blue or green. In the other group, the light, single 
shadings are especially emphasized, intimate landscapes with idyllic 
nuances are affectionately described, finely chiseled, attractive or 
quaint heads are seen, or soft furs almost sensually enjoyed. This 
type of F(C) interpretation reveals the arousal of gently pleasurable 
emotional tones in compliant, plastically adapting individuals. These 
subjects also produce considerable numbers of FC responses, usually 
warm reds and yellows. It may be said that in a subject of extraten- 
sive experience type the F(C) are an indicator of sensitivity, whereas 
in the record of a subject of introversive experience type they rather 
suggest oversensitivity. In combination with the white-space inter- 
pretations [S F(C) 4-], the F(C) responses have the meaning of wish 
fulfillment, as Rorschach realized. 

Elsewhere (8, p. 166) I have called the F(C) responses “the auxil- 
iary troops of the color,” since in deducing the total affectivity from 
a protocol the F(C) must always be considered in conjunction with 
the color responses. The F(C), like the chromatic FC, reflect the 
subjects emotional adaptability; however, the former indicate an 
especially finely nuanced capacity for empathy. There are three 
major kinds of color-shading configurations: 
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(a) F(C) may occur in a protocol (at times with FCh or even 
ChF) without color responses. These are nearly always cases of 
"substitute contact,” in which the subject tries to offset his lack of direct 
emotional adaptation and empathy by a more intellectualized, indirect, 
hesitant form of contact. 

(b) In the case of a preponderance of F(C) over FC, the sensitiv- 
ity of the subject approaches oversensitivity, particularly in the case 
of an introversive experience type. 

(c) Finally, F(C) may occur together with a predominance of 
labile color responses, i.e., together with CF and C, and no or very 
few FC. This combination has proved to be typical of the specific 
form of oversensitivity found in schizoid persons who, behind a with- 
drawn facade, conceal an oversensitive core, so that their reactions 
are at times quite puzzling to the observer. As Kretschmer has ex- 
pressed it so beautifully, they are "like bare Roman houses, villas, 
that have closed their shutters against the glaring sun, while in their 
Subdued inner light feasts are being celebrated" (11, p. 159). 

Chiaroscuro responses proper or Ch responses. Lacking a common 
designation for the two major groups, Binder uses the term *chi- 
aroscuro responses" for both F(C) and Ch responses, although he 
applies the chiaroscuro symbol Ch only to the group of genuine chi- 
aroscuro responses. They are either W responses or refer to large 
details of the blot. The frequency of Ch responses is inversely pro- 
Portional to frequencies of F(C) and of color responses. Ch responses 
have a high positive correlation with W, a clearly negative correlation 
With D, and a high negative correlation with Dd. In these responses, 
^no single shadings are selected"; rather the interpretations are based 
On a diffuse total impression of the chiaroscuro values. ‘The delimit- 
ing forms of the individual shadings receive no attention (2, p. 28). 
The outline form, however, may play a more or less significant role. 
On the basis of the latter criterion, Binder divides the Ch T 
in analogy with the color responses, into three subgroups, as follows: 


7 · FCh— responses (depending on the quality of 
ne ји Pe responses in which the outline form is empha- 
sized primarily and clearly, “while the diffuse chiaroscuro impression 
is given less weight than the delimiting form” ( aly = es ска 
Crow draped with dark material" (card IV) or "The silhouette of the 
ruins of a castle on rocks (upper half of card VI in = p 
“Кашы dh (р ecially for cards IV and VI) should be score 
FCh only where the chiaroscuro factor is emphasized (2, pp. 66, 67). 
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(b) The ChF responses are interpretations in which the chiaroscuro 
impression is so much in the foreground "that the form delineations 
of the area are only faintly and unclearly perceived, if not entirely 
disregarded" (2, p. 30), e.g., "Stormy clouds" (card VII), "X-ray pic- 
tures of an animal” (card IV), “Dark-wooded mountain slope, a sort 
of mountain ridge" (card V). 

(c) In the pure Ch responses, finally, the form factor of the blots 
is entirely ignored in the interpretation, "so that the subject reports 
nothing but a diffuse chiaroscuro impression" (2, p. 30), e.g., "Stormy 
mood" (card IV), “Like a nightmare" (card IV), “The play of the 
waves" (card I, right side). 


The Ch responses are more frequent in neurotics than in normals, 
and still more frequent in psychopaths. In contrast to the F(C), 
which reflect peripheral discrete feelings, the Ch interpretations are 
always connected with central feeling tones, mostly of a dysphoric 
nature. In the case of the FCh, sophropsychic control of these moods 
may be assumed, since such responses usually accompany a high 
F+%, an orderly succession, and a normal apperception type. Con- 
trol of moods is inadequate with the СЛЕ, and entirely absent in the 
pure Ch. In the case of the FCh-, a striving for self-control is still 
present, but because of inadequately differentiated judgment, it is 
no longer effective. 


Borderline Cases 


To complete the discussion of Binder’s classificational system, some 
borderline cases should be mentioned in order to differentiate them 
from the chiaroscuro responses. Binder emphasizes about all these 
borderline cases that they are not “genuine chiaroscuro responses” 
(2, p. 28). 


1. Interpretations of the white areas occur in two variations. Such 
a response either is a secondary reference to the white color (e.g. 
“Lampshade of white china" to the space detail in card II), and is 
scored simply F; or is a primary reference to the white color (e. 
“Snowman” to the space detail in card IX), and, as a genuine color 
response, is scored FC. That these primary references to white are 
genuine color responses is indicated by their occasional appearance in 
conjunction with chromatic color responses (as figure-ground fusion, 
one might say). An example is the response to the central red in card 
VIII combined with the white space above: "Elegant red kimono with 
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especially nice white collar.” These "genuine" white color responses 
seem to have a whole series of possible interpretations. As Binder 
himself mentions, they may be the expression of an euphoric mood. 
Rorschach found reference to the white as well as to the grey and 
black colors in epileptics, and sometimes also in disorganized schizo- 
phrenies. I myself have observed the use of black, grey, and white 
color as a not uncommon component of the ixothyme ° syndrome. 
More recently Zulliger reported (20, p. 243) that he had found white- 
color responses mostly in records of oversensitive and easily hurt sub- 
jects who endeavor to hide their sensitivity. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered that, when the white color serves as a determinant, 
space responses are involved, and hence their interpretative signifi- 
cance must also be considered. In any case, they are never assigned 
à chiaroscuro score. 

2. Similarly, responses to 
lighter inner detail has contributed 


which only the outline of a darker or 
, and in which the light-dark grada- 
tion has not played a role, do not belong in the chiaroscuro category. 
Such interpretations are frequently given to the black or the light 
figures inside the so-called boot on card IV, where the black is often 
Seen as a human figure or a geographical map (e.g, Jutland), the 
light part as a dog or lion. These are either pure form or movement 
responses. The same detail may, of course, be perceived in quite 
different ways, as in the following example by Binder: one subject 
interprets the two dark stripes in the middle line of card IV in posi- 
tion v as *Man, of whom only his long legs and his hips are plainly 
Seen, while the upper part of his body [in the middle column] is 
indistinct.” This is a pure form response (Dd (гад HO+ ). Another 
subject, however, interprets the same detail as A sinister figure—only 
the legs and the abdomen are clear; on top it looks as if it were 
Shrouded in a dark cloud. A mummified Egyptian—a giant from olden 
times" (2, p. 28). Here, besides the form, the chiaroscuro values 
have clearly played a part, and the score is ChF . This important 
distinction is often overlooked, and responses which are not deter- 
mined by shading are scored as if they were, thus causing misinterpre- 


tations. 


З. Again, the use о 
constitute a genuine chiaroscuro 


on card III: “Two men who take t 


f shading secondarily as an elaboration does not 
response. If, e.g, the subject says 
heir hats off to each other," and then 


en i Stromgren, is a normal type, with 

5 The ixothy: ition. according to > | 

dim eN s es to those found in exaggerated and pathological form 
4racte! eatures and н 


in epilepsy (17). 
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after a pause goes on: “One might also say, if one wishes, that they 
are English schoolboys because they are dressed in dark clothes" (2, 
p. 24), then this is a common popular response, and must be scored 
W M-- HP. At most, we may, with Zulliger, indicate the tendency as 
ЕСћ—. The full score, then, would be У FCh — M+ НР. 

4. Finally, a whole group of responses must be distinguished from 
the genuine chiaroscuro responses, because the subjects do not react 
emotionally but purely intellectually to the chiaroscuro impression. 
Binder calls these responses "intellectual chiaroscuro responses" (2, 
p.25). They usually are given by subjects who want to put on airs 
“to create an impression of specialized knowledge and education.” 
There are three kinds of such responses. 

(a) The chiaroscuro namings are a special kind of description 
and should be dealt with as such, i.e., they are not given any score, but 
instead “chiaroscuro description" is noted. Here an effort to make an 
impression has induced the subject *in spite of lack of ideas neverthe- 
less to say something." Binder illustrates this kind of response with 
the following example: *A person familiar with the technique of char- 
coal drawing is reminded of it by the shadings because everything is 
so blurred together" (2, p. 25). 

(b) Another variety of intellectual chiaroscuro response is some- 
what more concrete, and may be scored as real interpretation. It does 
not matter much whether they are scored F— or ChF responses, as 
long as they are marked "intellectual chiaroscuro response" and are 
kept apart from the genuine chiaroscuro scores. Binder describes them 
as “ ‘scientific’ reminiscences,” and gives this example: “When in a 
chemistry experiment two fluids are mixed together, then such clouds 
are created in one of the substances" (2, p. 25). 

(c) A third, rather rare subgroup of the same phenomenon in- 
cludes the responses which might be called descriptions of the 
chiaroscuro symbolism. They are closely related to schizoid symbolic 
interpretations. They are scored in the same way as are the "scientific" 
reminiscences. An example is the following reaction to card VII: 
“That [lower third] would be the dark grey life-and here [midline] 
it then goes through the narrow gate of death up to heaven [white 
space] which appears quite white" (2, p. 26). 
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DARK SHOCK 


An outgrowth of Binder's chiaroscuro scoring system are his reflec- 
tions on the dark shock, the aspect of his work that is most familiar to 
American readers. He observed this phenomenon first in “persistent 
neurotic depressions.” It consists of failure to respond to the dark 
cards, especially to card IV or, more frequently, inhibition of interpre- 
tations on these cards, reflected in Dd or Do responses, poor form, 
trite stereotypes, disturbance of succession, or unusual perceptions 
(2, p. 279). 

Since Binder drew attention to the existence of dark shock, it has 
been found on all achromatic Rorschach cards, and today we know 
that dark shock may appear as a component of such psychopathologic 
Rorschach syndromes as phobias, psychasthenias, etc. It is always 
an indicator of pervasive anxiety. As such it is less frequent than 
the color shock which is characteristic of peripheral and more isolated 


emotional imbalances.° 

Dark shock may occur al 
latter case with or without inter 
VII (8, p. 108 ff.). Furthermore, t 
and the simultaneous presence ог 
have to be taken into consideration fo 
dark shock on an individual Rorschach protocol. i 

Mohr (18) has given us some interesting speculations regarding the 
Psychogenesis of dark shock. Symbolically, black is frequently per- 
ceived as the “opposite of the impression of life inherent in light, It 
is lifeless, empty, dead. Since ina variety of cultures death is viewed 
às atonement for man’s sins before God, the black color has become 
symbolic of the divine and of guilt. As pictured in the Prometheus 
legend, victory over nature has left man with a fear of the forces of 
nature, which, it may be postulated, is now transferred to the black, 


the dark of night. 

Hence Mohr has deduced the fol 
black color: Its positive meanings 
hed research I have been able to demonstrate by 
a i ki ature that the dark shock represents a diminutive 
vene ha Lap = anxiety, а finding which may be of importance for 


the di i i iş of neuroses. 
s nn symptomatic value of dark shock, see 8, pp. 100-105, 


196, 199 ff., 218-220, etc. 


one or together with color shock, in the 
ference phenomena on cards IV or 
he possibility of shock compensation 
absence of depression symptoms all 
r an adequate evaluation of the 


lowing symbolic significance of the 
are the stable, the unalterable, the 


6 In some as yet unpublis 
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solemn (viz., its use in formal clothes), the symbol of authority, the 
majesty of death, the divine. The negative meanings are guilt, rebel- 
lion, anxiety, and judgment. Since the father is the first authority in 
the life of the small child, it appears understandable in the light of the 
above relationships, that those of Mohr's subjects who were in con- 
flict with their father felt an “unpleasant, somber, anxious mood" on 
cards I, IV, and VI, whereas persons not bothered by such conflicts 
react to these cards “with moods of security and calmness.” Negative 
reactions to the dark cards were also observed in girls who had ex- 
perienced conflict with a man. Here, of course, man may mean the 
father figure, but the black may also directly symbolize "evil," the 
negative masculine, as it is found in the symbolism of some Western 
cultures. 

However valuable these observations may be for the understanding 
of individual Rorschach protocols, the reader should be warned against 
mechanically considering the card IV “the father card," just as card 
VII cannot be called “the mother card." Not every disturbance on 
card IV in the form of dark shock must necessarily rest upon a father 
conflict or on a sexual conflict with a man. Such a conclusion may 
only be drawn where it is made probable by the total picture of the 
particular Rorschach protocol. Psychological insight and clinical ex- 
perience are of particular importance here. 


SOPHROPSYCHIC CONTROL 


To demonstrate concretely how Binder applies his scoring system to 
a psychological analysis of Rorschach protocols, we shall present in 
some detail his deductions with respect to sophropsychic control (see 
р. 203 and pp. 209 f.). 

Today it has become customary in superficial Rorschach practice 
simply to "read off" the degree of reality adaptation of an individual 
from the F+%, as well as from the relation of the FC and FCh to 
the other color and chiaroscuro scores. This, however, does not pro- 
vide an adequate picture of the subject's reality adaptation; rather a 
more complex pattern of test factors has to be taken into consideration. 

Thus, Binder infers sophropsychic inhibitory tendencies from the 
particular manner in which his hypersensitive, asthenic subjects handle 
their chiaroscuro responses. For example, in sensitive psychopaths, 
a Ch response is frequently followed by an F(C) response of labored 
objectivity. Binder gives the following example: First the subject 
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responds to card VI in position > with, “A wreck in a sea of ice. 
Everything snowed under and covered with ice, quite abandoned. 
And below, the melancholy reflection. Arctic loneliness" The score 
is DFCh+ Na O--. Then the card is placed in ^ position, and the 
subject interprets the upper projection: "That is a newt in an embry- 
onic stage seen under the microscope in transmitted light. The inside 
of the embryo, alimentary canal, ganglia, etc., are already firmly formed 
and hence appear dark. Then round it a semi-transparent mantle. 
In front, a little darker, the embryonic eyes. On both sides the ex- 
etc, partially. formed toward the periphery—the 


tremities, flippers, 
The score is D F(C)4- 


darker fibers of the tissue are clearly seen." 
AO+ (2, p. 285). 

The first response reflects a relatively intensive mood reaction to the 
general diffuseness of the chiaroscuro. An emotion of such intensity 
may be expected to reverberate for some time, and so the second re- 
Sponse is again prompted by the light-dark effect of the blot. What is 
significant, however, is that this time the interpretation does not fall 
into the Ch category, quite contrary: by means of pedantic elabora- 
tions on minute gradations in shading, the patient constructs an over- 
rational association. Any peripheral discrete feelings that had been 
touched off in this context, and that would have to be disphoric in 
tone because of perserveration of the earlier total-feeling, are blocked. 
The response is one of marked dry objectivity. It appears plausible 
to see in this strained scientific affectation an effort to compensate for 
the initial display of mood disturbance. Such F (C) reactions of 
Stressed matter of factness, devoid of any accompanying feeling, do 
not occur in the records of normal subjects. They are the result of 
Compensatory mechanisms directed at the upsurge of an emotional 
attack, The quoted Rorschach responses thus might Бе viewed as a 
miniature reproduction of the inner struggle characteristic of the sen- 


Sitive psychopath. Р 

Sabena im inhibition may also affect directly the content of the 
shading ee e.g. in the way the interpreted object is projected 
into great itl distance. Thus an inner rejection of feeling ex- 


Dresses itself in spatial symbolism, as in the following reaction to 


card VI: 

у vay. In the middle line a 
inter but seen from far away. 
b nans arias eer on each side a dark earth slope. Then above 
Ы ана a see the snow streaks running be- 


th sale Зи ow lying; one can 5 
ce omi U v out some isolated grey snow patches are 
he dark . Fa 


Still seen on the slightly rolling ground. But it is all seen from very far 
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away, as if you were flying in an airplane far above it. The score is 
D.F(C)4- Na O4- (2, p. 236). 

The implication here is that the subject wants to place himself “at a 
distance” from his feelings. 

Occasionally the rejection of initially experienced moods through 
sophropsychic inhibition also affects the Ch responses. The inhibition 
may be expressed through either spatial or temporal distance, as in 
the well-known phrase, “bird’s eye view,” or as in the following for 
card VI, main part, in V position: “As if one were standing on a 
mountain looking down at a distant prairie fire on the plains. Nothing 
but fire and smoke.” Score: D Ch Na O— (2, p. 253). At times the 
rejection of feeling is even given conscious representation, as in the 
following response to card IV: 


Something depressing. Maybe a desolate landscape with a chaos of 
strange rocks. And there [dark stripes in the middle above] a very small 
slender figure seen from the back. It turns away from the landscape. Yes, 
I have experienced something like that myself. Score: W СЛЕ Na O— (2, 
p. 258). 

Other interpretations stand out by their forced, dry objectivity, as in 
the following response to card IV: 


The map of an island with a rugged coast. A certain island in the Malay 

Archipelago has such a shape, but I cannot think of its name. In the in- 
terior the shadings, that is how one indicates the contours on such a map. 
But I don’t know—this is indeed somehow a quite unfamiliar island. Score: 
W FCh+ Map (2, p. 254). 
Similarly, on card VI: “A newspaper-holder with torn newspapers” 
(W FCh+ Obj O+) (2, p. 254). And finally, the blocking of feeling 
can be inferred from the sudden appearance of a white space or an 
artificial form interpretation after several Ch responses (2, p. 255). 

The overcompensation of the mood effect may show itself when, 
immediately after several mood-colored "genuine" Ch responses, a 
Ch response of monumental architecture, devoid of mood, appears. A 
subject first gives the following interpretation to the side figure of 
card I in > position: “Like a cemetery. There [bat's wing] a cypress, 
old and bent, and beside it overturned gravestones. Gives a sinister 
impression,” D FCh-- Na O+. And then the somber mood is over- 
compensated in the following response (card I in У position): “The 
outline of a triumphal arc or something like that. Crude rocks.”, 
WS FCh+ Arch O+ (2, p. 256). The overcompensation can also be 
recognized in the use of religious symbols, as in the following reaction 
to card IV: 
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Torn clouds, quite dark-that is the first impression I got from that pic- 
ture. But if one tries hard, one might see there above the clouds the Ma- 
donna floating with open arms, W ChF Scene O- (2, p. 256). 


In all forms of sophropsychic inhibition, a capacity for control may 
thus be assumed, which is of special importance regarding indications 
and prognosis for psychotherapy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By way of conclusion I should like to submit that through his in- 
genious interpretations of chiaroscuro reactions to the Rorschach blots, 
Binder has thrown new light upon the important and complex role 
played by moods in the total structure of the personality. With his 
patterns of emotional reactions on the one hand, and indicators of 
rational controls, on the other, he has so enriched Rorschach theory, 
that it is nowadays hard to imagine the Rorschach field without Bind- 
ers share in it. Hence it seems justifiable to term the European varia- 
tions upon the original method of Rorschach, the Rorschach-Binder 


method. 
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Were it not for the motion and the colour- 

play of the soul, man would suffocate and 

rot away in his great passion, idleness. 
CARL С. Juxc 


9 by Jerome L. Singer 


THE EXPERIENCE TYPE: 
SOME BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES 
AND THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The concept of the experience type emerges from Psychodiagnostics 
as one of Herman Rorschach's most important contributions. Indeed, 
the rather warm and human quality of Rorschach's pages dealing with 
the ratio of human movement and color responses suggests that the 
author felt a close personal identification and an intuitive excitement 


about this material which are readily communicated to the reader. 
That people with differing life experience should see different things 
t a truism in Rorschach’s day, but 


in ambiguous ink blots was almos 
that a specific type of response determinant-human movement or color 


—should effectively measure a long-standing and important personality 
Characteristic remains to this day а puzzling observation that calls for 
theoretical comprehension. Rorschach also concluded from his ob- 


Servations that, while relative emphases on human movement (intro- 
Versive tendencies) or color (extratensive tendencies) represented hu- 
man variations along two separate dimensions, some underlying rela- 
tionship existed which merited juxtaposition of the two types of re- 
Sponses in order to estimate the experience type. For Rorschach the 
M:sum C relationship * apparently reflected a deeply ingrained life 
style most likely constitutional in origin, although modifiable to some 


extent by mood swings. aging, extreme situational disturbance, or 
PSychotherapy. The ratio for a given individual derived from his 


see Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 


1 For explanation of scoring symbols, 
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ink-blot protocol indicated a pattern that could be observed in day-to- 
day behavior, but which went beyond this readily observable level 
and suggested potentialities as well. As a concept the experience type 
had implications for unifying a vast number of personality character- 
istics ranging from the modes of expressing intellectual abilities to 
artistic talent, approach to interpersonal relationships, vocational po- 
tential, suitability of marriage partners, therapeutic accessibility, stress 
reaction, psychopathological symptomatology, and type of social or 
cultural interests. 

Despite these potentialities, the concept of experience type in actual 
practice, as Beck (6) has noted, has proved difficult to use and is often 
relatively neglected in diagnostic reporting. This chapter represents 
an attempt to explore the data now available from an increasing body 
of experimental research, with the hope of exposing some of the known 
facts that bear on Rorschach's concept and some of the problems which 
arise concerning its theoretical worth. The focus of the chapter will 
be as much as possible upon the M:sum C relationship, and subtle 
nuances such as content of either human movement or color responses 
will not be considered here. Two general questions will be raised 
and will serve as the organizational framework for the chapter: 


1. Are Rorschach’s original observations concerning the experience 
type confirmed by other investigators using more formal and improved 
research methods? 

9, Are data or formulations available which suggest the possibility 
of relating Rorschach's experience type to more general theories of 
perception and personality? 


BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES OF THE EXPERIENCE TYPE 


Since Rorschach emphasized the "empirical" nature of his results 
and explicitly stated that his conclusions were grounded in his ob- 
servations rather than deduced from a theory, these observations must 
bear up under the detailed scrutiny of others if they are to be accepted. 
The heightened awareness of the existence of selective perception 
and recall which derives from the work of Freud and Rorschach makes 
it all the more imperative to check on the reported observations of 
these original and independent-minded investigators. 

Although analysis of an individual Rorschach protocol calls for 
consideration of the interrelations of several response categories and 
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their qualitative features, the argument that experimental variation of 
specific aspects of the Rorschach method violates the meaning of the 
technique overlooks the crucial question of how the interpretative 
scheme originated. In order for Rorschach to derive his conclusions 
about the meaning of the different determinants he must have had 
at one time to consider them in relative isolation and to correlate gross 
behavior with extreme scores on the various test dimensions. Since 
Rorschach did not hesitate to suggest overt behavioral characteristics 
associated with high M, high sum C, and M :sum C, it may be well to 
begin with his specific statements and consider some approaches to 
verify them. 

Other chapters have dealt in detail with the specific significance of 
the human movement and the color responses. It may suffice here to 


state that for Rorschach, human movement (kinesthetic) responses to 


the ink blots gave an indication of gross tendencies for fantasy and 
o overt inhibition or delay of 


imaginal activity which were linked t 
motor response. Color reactions represented affective tendencies 
which also bore a relationship to overt motility. By juxtaposing hu- 


man movement responses and the weighted sum of color responses, 
one is afforded an indication of gross reaction tendencies that bear on 
relative capacities to resort to introversive Or extratensive patterns in 
many areas of human functioning. The following table suggests some 
of the characteristics of persons who show predominantly either M 
Or sum C in their experience types. As the experience type ratio be- 
comes more nearly equal for both components, one may expect a rich- 
ness of capacity for both inner- and outer-directed living: 


Color Predominant: 


Kinesthesis Predominant: 
Stereotyped intelligence 


More individualized intelligence с се 
(демир. en dm А More reproductive ability 

ore "inner" life More "outward" life 
Stable affective reactions Labile affective reactions —— 
More intensive than extensive Tap- More extensive than intensive rap- 

ort 

port P , Ө 
Мед, яны нб Fo pepe d 
Awkwardness, clumsiness 9.6.78) 


It is obvious from this table that Rorschach felt he had observed 
direct behavioral manifestations of the experience type patterns. It 
remains the task of the experimenter io formulate therterris їй, Ror- 
schach’s table operationally so as to permit specific verification. For 
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some reason, despite Rorschach's obvious interest in such experiments, 
little was attempted. Only in the past five or six years has a body of 
data emerged which permits some evaluation of the validity of Ror- 
schach's formulation of the experience type. 

A critical issue which is outside the scope of this chapter, but which 
must be mentioned because it is frequently overlooked, is that of 
essential validity and reliability of Rorschach's scoring system itself 
(see Chapters 13 and 14). To the extent that human movement scores 
are not clearly distinguishable from animal or inanimate movement 
(FM and m), or color from shading or texture, we cannot anticipate 
clear-cut results from attempts at experimental validation. Certainly 
there is considerable question concerning the relative effect of color 
on the ink blots (1, 88). It appears possible that the outstanding 
feature in color responses is the relative diffuseness of the reaction 
(1, 21, 89, 116) and this may conceivably apply to shading or black- 
white as well as to color. It is possible that the experience type may 
be sacrificing information, since achromatic responses, either diffuse 
ones such as "Black clouds" or articulate ones such as "Face of a black 
poodle," are not considered in the M:C computation. 


Constitutional Factors and Physiological Correlates 


What are some of the areas of human functioning in which we can 
expect manifestations of correlates of M and sum C? Obviously the 
constitutional make-up of the individual comes to mind, since Ror- 
schach did feel the experience type was, within limits, an inborn 
response predisposition. This must mean that one may expect almost 
from birth gross differences in children along the dimensions of activ- 
ity inhibition, delaying capacity, and, gradually, of the tendency to 
use fantasy. European psychologists have sought to link physique to 
introversive-extratensive personality characteristics: The work of 
Schmidt (85) and the research of the students of Kretschmer which 
have been reported on and followed up by Eysenck (17) suggest at 
least the possibility that gross introversive or extratensive character- 
istics are associated with body type, on the one hand, and perceptual 
preferences for form or color responses, on the other. Wenger (109, 
110, 111) has found evidence of gross motor differences in children 
that might be taken as forerunners of subsequent introversive-extra- 
tensive tendencies. There is insufficient data on these points as they 
apply specifically to the Rorschach, for the obvious reason that, by 
the time it is possible to obtain suitable protocols from children, so 
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much learning and variation in identification patterns have occurred 

as to prevent any clarification of the constitutional elements. 
Developmental studies of Rorschach response patterns and of per- 
ception and concept formation indicate a general tendency for more 
primitive color responses to emerge prior to more controlled color 
and human movement, thus coinciding with children's progress from 
diffuse motor reactivity to increased control, as well as from egocentric 
speech with minimal delay or fantasy to socialized speech and greater 
internalization of fantasy. These studies do not, however, come to 
grips with the origin of individual differences in the experience type, 
and, hence, offer no support to any constitutional theory. Some indi- 
rect but suggestive evidence for the viewpoint that identification pos- 
sibilities in the family setting may account for variation in experience 
type comes from the work of Goldfarb (28, 29), who reported that 
children raised from very early life under impersonal institutional con- 
ditions show primitive and markedly extratensive Rorschach charac- 
teristics in addition to difficulties in delaying capacity and conceptuali- 
zation. 
There have been relatively few attempts to relate the Rorschach 
experience type or M and sum C to various physiological measures. 
One intriguing study along this line has been recently reported by 
Rabinovitch et al. (69), who found EEG distinctions between ex- 
tremes in the experience types and tentative evidence that high intro- 
Versive subjects showed more “harmonizing activity” from various 
cortical areas. Since little is known of the correlates of the EEG 
Measures, however, speculation as to the meaning of these findings is 
limited. Certainly we cannot conclude from this evidence that the 
experience type is constitutionally based, but merely that there ap- 
Pear to be concomitant cerebral activities which accord with Rorschach 
reaction tendencies. The same caution applies toa study by Brower 
(12) which provides some evidence of relationships of FC and gen- 
eral responsiveness to color cards (R УШ, IX, X/total à i pulse 
Pressure, and to diastolic blood pressure. À study EDO clearly trans- 
lated into Rorschach concepts is that of anoxia tolerance reported by 
Hertzman et al. (84). These investigators found that the threshold 
for breakdown under anoxic conditions as measured by physiological 
and psychological instruments Was lower for extratensives than intro- 
response to environmental alterations by 


Versi sting greater 
the Mot өзүн It should be noted, however, that the group 


the constricted subjects who gave 
most ible was made up of 
e ы Generally it appears that persons who block 
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or show impoverished use of various Rorschach determinants prove 
least stress-tolerant or flexible, and that production even of relatively 
uncontrolled color responses is indicative of more adaptive capacity 
in various situations (48, 99). 

A suggestive model for research in this area is to be found in the 
work of Block (11), who reported that subjects who showed consid- 
erable psychogalvanic responsiveness in a lie-detector situation also 
revealed perceptual and behavioral characteristics similar to those 
which might be expected of Rorschach extratensives. Block did not 
base his classification into “over” and “undercontrollers” on Rorschach 
data, and it is suggested that a repetition of his study, using Palmer's 
(64) useful method for classifying experience types, might throw 
further light on the correlation of the experience balance with the lie- 
detector measure. & 

For the present it must be concluded that almost nothing of а sys- 
tematic nature is known concerning the physiological or constitutional 
correlates of the M:sum C ratio. Hunters (37) findings of Negro- 
white differences in the experience type have been questioned by 
Palmer (63) as being possibly an artifact of her mode of inquiry. 
Palmer (63) himself found no racial differences in his experience- 
balance measure. Even if Hunter's results were accurate, they might 
well reflect subcultural group differences rather than differences in 
racial temperament. Two studies have failed to yield evidence of 
clear-cut sex differences in the experience type (18, 63), although both 
obtained some very tentative suggestions of greater adaptive affect 
on the part of the women. Dawo (13) has reported a shift from 
introversive to extratensive experience types in female medical stu- 
dents tested in the intermenstruum and again at the onset of men- 
struation, but this conclusion is rendered somewhat questionable by 
the fact that the second testing was with the Behn-Eschenburg ink 
blots which have been shown to yield more FC responses and less M 
than the original series (15, 90). Confirmation of Dawo's finding 
would not necessarily provide evidence of a physiological component 
in the M:sum C ratio, since the emotional response of these women 
to the psychological meaning of the period might well be involved. 


Perceptual Correlates 


A knotty problem in understanding the experience-type concept 
derives from Rorschach’s contention that M and sum C represent re- 
action tendencies and also modes of perceptual experience which pre- 
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sumably influence subsequent reaction tendencies. Thus the fantasy 
world of the M type leads to special kinds of selection in what is 
perceived, whereas the C type's emotional response or motor inter- 
change with his environment similarly leads to a selection in per- 
ceptual experience. Palmer (68, 64) has pointed to some of the 
problems inherent in Rorschach's concept, and has suggested a solu- 
tion in terms of functional dimensions similar to those which will 
be discussed below. In actuality, research data in the sphere of 
perceptual correlates of the experience type are largely limited to 
studies of behavioral correlates of the M and C components rather 
than to investigation of the mode of "experiencing." 

Since one component of the M response is motion, it has seemed 
logical to compare Rorschach M tendencies with tendencies to per- 
ceive illusory motion, specifically the ¢ and other autokinetic phe- 
nomena. In view of the complex nature of the ¢ phenomenon and 
its extensive theoretical ramifications, several attempts have been made 
ow thresholds for stroboscopic or similar 
(112) observed that endogenous mentally 


defective children showed lower threshold for ф and other forms of 
illusory motion than did the matched exogenous mental defectives. 
Since these two groups differed significantly in Rorschach movement 
responses (endogenous subjects showing more M and a more intro- 
Versive protocol as well as generally more controlled or, at least, phleg- 
matic motor behavior), it is likely that M and ф bore some relation- 
Ship, although no data specifically on this point were presented. 
Werner perhaps more than any other investigator has proceeded to 
draw extensive theoretical conclusions E percepton and de- 
velopmenta ry from this inverse rela ionship of motion percep- 
de ir qucd edm activity. Klein and Schlesinger (38) also ob- 
tained some evidence that high-M subjects showed greater tendency 
to perceive ф than did low-M subjects, although their results are some- 
What inconclusive when total Rorschach responses are considered. 
Singer and Basowitz in an unpublished study also observed a rela- 
tionship between a scoring of the M:sum C ratio and threshold for ф, 
ts showing lower thresholds for percep- 


the more introversive subjec 
tion of illusory movement. More recently Schumer (84) has reported 


at 5 with numerous M to show less variability in per- 
3 es ^ poem threshold itself did not prove m discriminate 
b sd. М subjects. Two studies employing percep- 

etween high- and low Е M have also obtained sug- 


tion of autokinetic motion as сот DEOR - 
Eestive, if not conclusive; results. Murawski (61) found that immo- 


to relate M responses to 1 
illusory motions. Werner 
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bilized subjects with expectations of recovering motion showed a 
positive correlation between Rorschach M and a tendency to per- 
ceive the autokinetic phenomenon. Schumer (84) used the auto- 
kinetic situation as a measure of influence and suggestibility in the 
manner of the social psychological studies that have derived from 
Sherifs work. In this case, a negative correlation between M and 
extent of autokinetic perception emerged. The crucial difference be- 
tween the apparently contradictory findings of Schumer and Murawski 
appears to lie in the fact that Schumer's procedure by its experimental 
instruction employed the autokinetic phenomenon in a social situation 
involving conformity or suggestibility. Hence Schumer's results are 
consistent with Rorschach's view that high-M subjects, being presum- 
ably more independent-minded and less responsive to external stimuli, 
should prove less suggestible. Leiman (46) employed two perceptual 
measures for comparing high- and low-M subjects. One involved per- 
ception of motion in kinesthetic figures which were presented tachisto- 
scopically. The high-M group showed a trend toward reporting 
motion in the figures sooner than did the low-M subjects. Results 
obtained with the Street gestalt figures (silhouettes of figures which 
have been cut up and which subjects are required to integrate per- 
ceptually in order to ascertain their content) were even more con- 
clusive. High-M subjects proved significantly more effective at inte- 
grating the cut-up silhouettes into meaningful wholes. Leiman has in- 
terpreted his basic data as supporting a view that "closure accuracy" 
is one of the basic components in formation of M responses. Mata- 
razzo et al. (54) instructed their subjects (students and patients with 
anxiety neuroses) to report sensations other than merely flickering in 
response to an intermittent flickering light. They then scored these 
reported sensations by means of Rorschach determinants and found 
significant positive relationships for both movement and color between 
the flicker reactions and Rorschach responses. For the patients alone, 
the color relationship failed to hold, but the association of flicker move- 
ment and Rorschach movement persisted. 

Perceptual data seem in general, therefore, to indicate that tend- 
encies to structure Rorschach ink blots with movement correspond 
roughly with more general sensitivities to perceive illusory movement. 
The М type of person has not been shown, however, to be more re- 
sponsive to general motion around him. The noteworthy point is 
that in the situations described the movement is not actually taking 
place in the stimulus constellations but is contributed by the subjects 
as a result of an integration of certain favorable environmental con- 
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ditions. This is a crucial consideration, theoretically, since the im- 
plication of Rorschach's view of M and of the extensions of these 
views by Werner (112) is that certain persons by inhibiting direct 
reaction tendencies tend to develop sensitivities or predilections for 
imposing motion, either on ambiguous stimuli or on stimuli in what 
Schumer's data point up the fact that 
tilized as part of an environmental 
ays a role, the relationship of M 
So it would seem that, as there is 
f for perception of motion, the 
e likely to impose motion on it; 
t, the more likely is the extro- 


may be called "the mind's eye.” 
when perception of motion is u 
situation in which suggestibility pl 
and motion perception is altered. 

less support from the stimulus itsel 
introversive person becomes the mor 


conversely, with more stimulus suppor 
versive person to perceive motion in it. Indirect evidence for this 


supposition may be adduced from studies which suggest that intro- 
versive subjects (as judged by questionnaire measures rather than 
Rorschach protocols) show lower size constancy in perceptual ex- 
periments (selecting an object of the same size as a distant standard), 
Where it is known that inability to isolate the stimulus from the en- 
vironmental objects which surround it enhances size constancy (91, 
108). 

Further research into perceptual correlates of Rorschach's experi- 
ence type is clearly necessary if we wish, on the one hand, to gain 
à greater understanding of what goes into the making of a particular 
response and, on the other, to advance beyond Rorschach empiricism 
to a theory that encompasses perception, imagination, and action. 


Motor Activity and Environmental Responsiveness 


One of the most fruitful outcomes of Rorschach's concept of extra- 
tensiveness has been the possibility of linking the motor habits and 
expressive behavior of the individual to habits of thought and per- 
ception. Through the medium of the color responses, and even more 
the experience type as a whole, the way has been opened for explor- 
ing such linkages and ultimately relating them in a theory of ego 
function or personality, generally. Indeed, although the linkages of 
the Rorschach ratio to other perceptual responses are relatively tenu- 
Ous at the moment, data bearing on the relationship of the experience 
type to action tendencies and environmental responsiveness are more 
clear-cut, This may be, in part, because the perceptual situations uti- 
lized have themselves involved fairly subtle processes of dubious re- 
liability, and, in part, because Rorschach’s own conclusions about his 
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response categories were no doubt derived to a great extent from ob- 
servation of gross motor tendencies. 

Most current theories of personality and ego development empha- 
size as a basic developmental dimension the gradual control, differen- 
tiation, and socialization of motility (23, 50, 51, 65, 70, 113). In Ror- 
schach terms this implies a certain general pattern of response tenden- 
cies for various age groups. One should expect with increasing age 
in children an increase in M and a change in the nature and weight- 
ing of color responses from pure C and CF towards FC. This is 
roughly what has been found in normative studies (1, 20, 40, 103). 
The M response begins to appear most typically in the records of chil- 
dren of school age, at a time when there is a sharp increase in the 
demands on the child for inhibition of motor behavior and socializa- 
tion of speech and gratification patterns. The increasing introversive 
trend of the experience type and the greater control of the color re- 
sponses correspond with Piaget's descriptions of changes in the verbal 
behavior of children as well. Where once the child moved directly 
towards the source of gratification or spoke out his thoughts whether 
heeded or not, he must now check the impulse, raise his hand to 
request permission, or remain quiet during a lesson. In varying de- 
grees, then, internalization of response is rewarded and, as reading is 
learned, the tools for internalization are vastly improved. Since ef- 
fective and creative living involves a flexible shifting between control, 
internalization, delay, and direct action or spontaneous affect, one 
would ideally expect an optimal rather than maximal development of 
introversive tendencies. Levi and Kraemer (47) and Thetford (102) 
provide some data on variations in introversiveness and motor control, 
or precocity, which have pathological implications. 

More direct studies of responsiveness, impulsivity, and control seem 
also to accord with Rorschach's views. The work of Siipola and Taylor 
(89) on responses to ink blots under free and pressure conditions af- 
fords evidence that fast responders give fewer M responses and that 
persons who give unstructured responses such as C and CF respond 
more rapidly. Similarly, as pressure for response is increased, there 
is greater tendency for C and CF responses to emerge. The authors 
conclude that the M tendency in contrast to the C tendency charac- 
terizes the person who excels in “the ability to delay.” These findings 
were also confirmed by Bieri and Blacker (7). The latter investiga- 
tors reported that extratensive subjects showed faster reaction times m 
producing all types of Rorschach determinants than did ambiequals 
and introversives, in that order. 
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Since the trait of impulsivity is obviously related to inability to 
delay, one would expect some relationship between measures of im- 
pulsive behavior and the M:sum C ratio. Holtzmann (36) failed to 
find such a relationship in a study of normal persons rated by their 
neighbors, while Gardner (26) did obtain positive results in a study 
of normal adults rated by clinical psychologists who knew them well. 
Thiessen et al. (104), studying equated groups of children differing in 
ratings of impulsivity, found ample support for the relationship of 
sum C and, particularly CF and C, to impulsivity and also to malad- 
justment, but the M:sum C ratio itself did not prove discriminating in 
the form in which it was employed. Misch (60), in a careful effort to 
obtain data on extreme impulsivity, selected two groups of individuals 
who differed in assaultiveness; one consisted of chronically assaultive 
criminals, the other of psychiatric patients who had a history of as- 
saultive threats but who had never carried these verbal threats into 
action. The “motoric” group was characterized by more primitive 
Rorschach records, including more CF and C and less M than the 
“verbal” group. Finney (19); comparing assaultive psychiatric pa- 
tients with others who had never been assaultive during their hos- 
pitalization, found significantly more CF and sum C in the records of 


the former group but no differences emerged in M. In general, 


grossly comparable results were obtained in a study by Singer et al. 
(98), in which color and shading responses and ward ratings of ag- 


gressiveness and diffuse energy had sizable loadings on a common 
factor, whereas M and a rating for ward cooperativeness were linked 


on still another factor. 
Other evidence beari 

vironmental reactivity comes fr 

employed a clever criterion of 


ng on inhibition of motor response or en- 
om a variety of studies. Mann (52) 
environmental responsiveness or lack 
of imaginative inner resources: He obtained series of free каап» 
from subjects, and totaled those associations to the imme = situa- 
tion or the examination room, to obtain his measure. A negative cor- 
relation between M and environmental responsiveness, and ce 
Dositive correlation between sum C and this а [ie ged. This 
result seems clearly an tion of a relationship between intro- 


. А ЈЕ from passiv tl 
1: sive response to the 
Versiveness and the ab lity to free onese р 1 ша 

: Я n - dity, а basic component of imagination, 


envi ional flui 

шш dae = to be sure. E ons Glass, and Meltzoff (48) 
sought to obtain evidence of inhibition of a ir motor nc 
by studying the Borschach records of eor a Jo, an а ng e 
Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbol subtest, erred by writing the letter 
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“N” instead of its mirror image, which is the correct symbol. A sig- 
nificantly greater percentage of these subjects than of controls gave 
fewer than two M responses on the Rorschach. Results obtained when 
color responses were considered, however, indicated that, for this 
sample, the more color, the less likelihood of a reversal. The authors 
found that coartated subjects were most likely to err and introversive 
patients with dilated experience types least likely to do so. 

Herman (33) employed a clever measure of motor control in com- 
paring equated groups of introversive and extratensive Rorschach 
groups. The subjects were asked to define out loud a list of words 
such as, “point,” "knot," "twist," “squeeze,” and “rub.” Extratensives 
used significantly more gestures and body movements in the course 
of their oral definitions. Two studies employing a simple waiting- 
room observation procedure devised by Rickers-Ovsiankina (73) have 
found that schizophrenic adults grouped on the basis of Rorschach M 
and sum C differed correspondingly in the amount of spontaneous 
movement and speech during a 15-minute wait. Although M and par- 
ticularly active M proved most discriminating, both Singer and Spohn 
(96), and Singer and Herman (93) found clear evidence of an influ- 
ence of the experience type in the fact that rated amount of activity 
in the waiting period increased progressively through the four sub- 
groups of high M:low sum C, high M:high sum C, low M:low sum C, 
low M:high sum C, or, in other words, as the group ratios changed 
from marked introversion to marked extratension. 

Separate mention should be made here of a series of studies which 
have employed a motor inhibition task modified from Downey's Will- 
Temperament Scale. This technique calls for the subject to write a 
brief phrase as slowly as possible without stopping motion of the 
pencil. Performance on this task consistently proved to correlate with 
M (58, 98, 96, 98), but also yielded differences between subjects with 
introversive and extratensive experience types (83, 96). Meltzoff and 
Levine (49, 56) have demonstrated that Rorschach M responses, mo- 
tor inhibition, and cognitive inhibition (ability to inhibit a habituated 
association and rapidly substitute a new one) are related, thus af- 
fording support to the entire theory of the linkage of motion percep- 
tion, action, and thought. 

Despite these encouraging findings, we cannot but notice some 
lacunae in the structure thus far built up in support of Rorschach's 
view of the experience type. These gaps appear particularly in the 
area of expression of affect. Although it is true that much of the data 
on motor and impulse control are indirectly relevant to affectivity, the 
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fact remains that there are few studies which deal with the relation- 
ship between M:sum C and ease or inhibition in revealing feelings of 
anger, love, sympathy, or sadness. Indeed, while free expression of 
feelings and spontaneity both in imaginativeness and in affect are 
facets of psychotherapy, concerning which individual Rorschach ex- 
aminers have much to say in their reports, Jittle effort has been made 
to carry out systematic studies along this line. The studies on ag- 
gressive behavior cited above are relevant, but there has been no 
attempt to evaluate potentialities for warmth, for giving love, or for 
effective assertiveness rather than destructive aggression. One tech- 
nical difficulty among others here is the fact that the FC response, 
presumably indicative of adaptive rapport, is one of the least reliable 
of major Rorschach determinants both in retest and scoring (10, 15, 
18). But perhaps there has been too much preoccupation with 
"pathology" to the detriment of a fuller understanding of the richness 
of personality. Perhaps, too, the populations available to researchers 
for extensive or intensive study have been clinic or hospital patients, 
thus leading to an overemphasis on behavior that is socially distressing. 

Whatever the reasons, it seems essential that some attempts be 


made to carry through research on affective expression as a correlate 
of the experience type if the one of the most vital assumptions of 
н e verified and if the Rorschach factors are 
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the subjects emphasized motor methods, others fantasy, thus opening 
an avenue for exploration of such problems as symptom choice. 
Should further studies support these observations, a way may be 
opened for elaborating on Rorschach’s original observations on mode 
of schizophrenic reaction, sense involved in hallucinations, obsessive 
or compulsive symptomatology, etc., as a function of experience type. 

Even these two stimulating reports point up some of the problems 
raised in introducing this area, however. It should be noted that in 
both studies the M determinant proved most significant. The influ- 
ence of the color factors therefore remains more shrouded in doubt. 
In addition, the very form of the Meltzoff and Litwin experiment calls 
for an emphasis on control of affect. In this experiment, success or 
compliance with experimental instructions hinged on control. 

But what of the problem of excessive control of affect through 
ideation—the intellectual defenses? Little has been done in that con- 
nection. And what of the many times in life when a spontaneous, 
warm laugh or smile carries with it more than a thousand words or 
images in building constructive human contacts? Clinically, Rorschach 
examiners have often been aware that the rich use of FC and good CF 
responses betokens the sympathetic and loving person who can also 
assert himself clearly when crossed. Rioch (77), for example, in her 
studies of Rorschach records before and after psychoanalytic therapy, 
found evidence of increased FC responses and richer use of color in 
patients felt to have relaxed emotionally. One change in color re- 
sponses reported by Piotrowski and Schreiber in the course of psycho- 
analytic treatment was a greater resort to warm colors, while Rickers- 
Ovsiankina (75) found that chronic schizophrenics who improved 
were chiefly distinguished from a static group by the former's avoid- 
ance of the red and pink portions of the blots. When the improving 
subjects do respond to these portions, however, their reactions are 
significantly less frequently of the form-dominant type than is the case 
in the static group. Some unpublished data collected by the writer on 
schizophrenic patients with dilated and constricted experience types 
also indicate that the patients with many movement and color re- 
sponses were generally rated the most attractive and interesting 
personalities in the wards. Although the dilated personalities often 
showed persisting severe symptomatology, they were capable of estab- 
lishing relationships and of evoking affection of a sort from other 
patients and the staff of the hospital. 

The capacity for spontaneous intellectual or emotional release OY 
playfulness, what Kris (41) terms "regression in the service of the 
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ego," is almost certainly what was meant by Rorschach in his discus- 
sion of the adaptive features of the FC and the good CF responses. 
Exploration of this facet of the experience type through formal ex- 
periment remains to be done, however (35). ]t seems very likely to 
be related to talent and expression in what has been termed the “per- 
forming arts," and may have been expressed in Rorschach’s reference 
to "reproductive ability and skill and adroitness" as characteristics of 
the color-predominant experience type. 


Inner Life: Thinking, Fantasy, and Imagination 


'The correlates of the experience type in the area of the inner ex- 
perience and in the capacities for fantasy, “individualized intelligence,” 
and “creative ability,” as Rorschach described them, have proved most 
fascinating to subsequent Rorschach workers. This is the domain of 
the M response per se, although Rorschach makes clear that both M 
and C-fantasy capacity and affective expression—can exist side by 
Side, and do so in really well-rounded, gifted human beings. It may 
therefore be assumed that sum C is not inversely related to fantasy, 
but merely unrelated in itself to this area of functioning. Here Ror- 
Schach was perhaps unwittingly going beyond any systematic knowl- 
edge he could have been able to acquire, and by positing a relation- 
ship between M, sum C, and their behavioral correlates that could 
only be expressed by rather complex mathematical functions and tested 
by statistical treatments far beyond his ken. Simple attempts to cor- 
relate Rorschach introversion with questionnaires concerning social 
and thinking introversion have yielded negative results, but this may 
in part reflect limitations of the questionnaires involved (81, 98, 104). 
If attention is paid to specific characteristics of behavior presumably 


exemplifying inner life, considerable support exists for Rorschach's 
linkage of the introversive experience balance, and particularly M 
alone, with fantasy. In the area of cognitive attitudes and problem 
solving, for example, Rosenthal (80) has reported clear-cut differences 
in the approach to solution 
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proficient in solving the problem. This finding suggests that, as Barron 
(4) has pointed out, we may be dealing with differing life styles which 
cannot be ranked as favorable or unfavorable except in relation to a 
highly specific cultural or intellectual demand. A similar result was 
obtained in a recent study by Singer and Opler (95). A group of 
Irish-American schizophrenics, who were more introversive on the 
Rorschach than a corresponding Italian sample of patients, failed to 
obtain superior Porteus Maze Test Quotients despite the fact that they 
were considerably more restrained and apparently planful in their 
mode of performance. 

Barron (4) investigated correlates of M alone by developing a new 
series of all black ink blots standardized in a fashion so as to yield 
a threshold score for tendency to see human movement. A group of 
Air Force officers who showed low thresholds for perceptions of hu- 
mans in motion were described in the following terms by psychologists 
who had observed them in a variety of interview, social, and stress 
situations: “1. Highly cathects intellectual activity; values cognitive 
pursuits. 2. Gets along in the world as it is; is socially appropriate in 
his behavior. 8. Is introspective; concerned with his self as object; 
frequently self-aware. 4. Has high degree of intellectual ability." 
Officers with a high threshold for M responses, on the other hand, were 
described in the following terms: “1. Has narrow range of interests. 
2. Allows personal bias, spite, or dogmatism to enter into his judgment 
of issues. 8. Prefers action to contemplation. 4. Is rigid; inflexible in 
thought and action.” Despite this impression created by their be- 
havior, these M-disposed officers did not actually prove more intelli- 
gent or imaginative on a series of formal tests than the officers with 
high thresholds for M response. Thus Barron concludes that M may 
tap "thoughtfulness" as an intellectual disposition rather than as an 
ability. However, since the officers with high thresholds for perceiv- 
ing M were generally described in clinically less “flattering” termin- 
ology, e.g., “rigid, inflexible, allows bias, spite, or dogmatism to enter 
into judgment of issues," there still is the possibility that an extreme 
lack of M tendency may indicate a liability for effective functioning. 

A study by Barrell (3) with a design rather similar to Barron's also 
led to results linking Rorschach M tendency with assessment ratings 
of “broad interests, imaginative and independent minded.” Significant 
positive correlations between M (with the effect of total responses 
partialed out) and a combined score for the Miller Analogies Test 
and the Primary Mental Abilities word fluency subtest emerged for 
Barrell’s sample of Veterans Administration trainees, suggesting that 
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achievement measures of abstraction 
and ideational productivity does exist. One feature of Barrell’s study 
was his finding that a distinction between M+ and M— could be 
made since much of the correlation with intellectual variables occurred 
for the M-+ response. As is plain from the summary of studies thus 
far, there has been little consideration in research for the form level 
of the M response as such, although certainly important differences 
in clinical interpretation often hinge on the form level of M. There 
seems to be a serious neglect in the literature of studies dealing with 
the qualitative characteristics of the experience type, as a matter of 
fact, Such studies could include, from a structural standpoint, the 
form level of the movement and color components and, from a dy- 
namic standpoint, the actual content of these percepts. | 

The evidence linking the M response alone with various measures 
of imaginativeness or fantasy capacity is by this time quite convincing. 
One obvious avenue to test this linkage has been by correlating Ror- 
schach M with various measures of fantasy disposition drawn from 
the Thematic Apperception Test or similar story-telling techniques. 
Thus, one may attempt an over-all rating of story originality or develop 
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chotics found, contrary to Rorschach's original reports, significantly 
more M in the former group and more FC and total C in the latter 
group. The extremely low frequency of M limits generalization since 
both groups are decidedly extratensive in their experience types. 

A highly significant feature of fantasy disposition is, presumably, 
the willingness to introspect and to face up consciously to problems 
and difficulties, or at least to attempt a solution by ideational means 
rather than by somatization, direct motor activity, or repression. To 
this extent a dilated or moderately introversive experience type should 
prove an asset in beginning psychotherapy. Recently Temerlin (101) 
selected two groups of patients in psychoanalysis who were apparently 
equated in all respects except that one group showed "flexible, pro- 
ductive behavior" in the first 20 sessions of psychotherapy, associat- 
ing freely, taking responsibility for work at their treatment, etc., while 
the second group was "rigid, unproductive, blocked often, and was 
unwilling or unable to express the content of awareness, passively de- 
scribing experiences in an affectless manner." Although specific Ror- 
schach data were unfortunately not available, Temerlin found that the 
"productive" group showed considerably more variability in the per- 
ception of motion in an autokinetic situation, i.e., they could see move- 
ment more frequently. Temerlin attributes this motion perception to 
a "tolerance for experiencing self.” Barron's (4) M-disposed officers 
were more frequently described by assessors as "more self-involved," 
whereas Shatin (87) found that Rorschach M was also associated with 
willingness to give open expression to unpleasant feelings in stories 
on the Thematic Apperception Test. Further evidence on this point 
is forthcoming from a study by Singer et al. (98), who found in a 
group of schizophrenics that M was positively correlated with willing- 
ness to admit distress after a failure experience. Finally, Palmer (64), 
in an elaborate comparison of Rorschach experience types and Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory responses, found that inven- 
tory items dealing with self-dissatisfaction and self-awareness were 
more characteristic of introversive subjects, whereas items involving 
self-satisfaction or lack of awareness characterized extratensives. 

It seems clear that introversiveness is very likely linked with self- 
knowledge, or at least conscious tolerance of distress or difficulty, 
perhaps because the person who has the capacity or disposition for 
fantasy has at his disposal a means for experiencing the difficulty 
without necessarily having "to take arms against a sea of troubles and, 
by opposing, end them." Clinical experience suggests that the 
extreme of this capacity is perhaps as maladaptive as its absence OF 
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as total extratensiveness; excessive rumination and resort to the idea- 
tional leads to inaction and gradually increases anxiety instead of 
coping with it. A clinical study of the origin of intellectuality presents 
some stimulating treatment of this possibility (42). 
It appears that to some extent the tendency to deal on a fantasy 
level with conflicts or frustrated wishes serves as a temporary "experi- 
mental action" discharging small quantities of energy in a controlled 
and potentially productive manner. Unless this mode of response is 
reinforced, however, either by eventually leading to satisfaction of the 
original wishes or, perhaps, by yielding other socially acceptable re- 
Wards (prestige, approval of friends and family, creative achieve- 
ment), the marked resort to constructive fantasy seems to wither 
away. This appears to be the case in certain precocious but dis- 
turbed children (47) and in schizophrenic children (102). It can be 
observed clinically in many schizophrenic adults who show consider- 
able fantasy and obsessive rumination early in the course of their 
illness (with corresponding high M or dilated experience types), and 
Who then, as they find no relief, settle into a chronic torpor or passive 
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tions, there is some evidence cited above (p. 239) that bears on this 
point. But what of evidence based on a life pattern of achievement? 
To what extent does the introversive ratio reflect a creative interest in 
people or a more general creativity expressed, say, in achievement in 
manipulating nonhuman symbols as well? Shakespeare, Dostoievsky, 
or Hugo were men whose minds must have teemed with vivid imagery 
of human interaction, and yet they themselves were often vigorously 
active. If some celestial Rorschacher examined these men and found 
few or no M and no indication of a dilated M:sum C ratio, the whole 
significance of the experience type would be called into question. 
Would that be the case, however, if Beethoven's Rorschach yielded 
no M or even few C responses? Certainly Beethoven's must have 
been a rich and vibrant inner life, but it was at the very least so full 
of sound as to leave much less room for human imagery than might 
be expected in a novelist's fantasy. Roe (78) found that physicists 
show more m. than the psychologists, who tended to be most pro- 
ductive of M and of sum C as compared with other scientists. Her 
study, however, yielded evidence which suggests that a knowledge 
of ideal Rorschach patterns played some role in their reactions. Too 
little is known as yet to provide a definitive answer on this point. 
Clinical experience has suggested some support for Rorschach's 
view that both M and sum C must be fully developed for optimal 
human functioning. It is possible in our society or in Western civiliza- 
tion generally that an individual with many M and low sum C could 
function effectively as a creative artist or as a specialist in some pro- 
fession or skilled vocation. It seems less likely that this could be the 
case for someone with no M and a great many CF or pure C responses. 
But neither extreme would necessarily represent an individual living 
to his fullest potential as a person. The grossly introversive person 
might prove to be essentially detached and distant in his interpersonal 
relations, and even if he were to form a close human relationship, it 
might be still marked by an element of deliberation that would limit 
its development. The grossly extratensive person might be capable 
of passion and great warmth but little stability and little sense of 
direction, which could only lead to painful human relationships. 
Schachtel (82, 83), for example, has demonstrated in brilliant fashion 
the various complex facets of human interaction and creativity which 
may be gleaned from both human movement and color responses. 
The type of experimental research cited in this chapter scarcely touches 
on many of the issues raised by Schachtel or other astute observers 
of human nature who have used the Rorschach blots as their adjunc- 
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tive tools. Yet, however trivial in themselves may seem tasks like slow 
writing or verb definition, they are theoretically consistent with the 
more general and subtle interpersonal behaviors with which clinicians 
deal, and they serve, in addition, to point out research models which 
by successive approximation may gradually test clinical hypotheses 
and elaborate on our scientific comprehension of the Rorschach. 


SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A theoretical formulation suggested or supported by the empirical 
data summarized in this chapter must remain sketchy at best, because 
so little of the research on Rorschach concepts has been addressed to 
theoretical problems. The relationship of Rorschach's experience type 
to Jung's introversion-extraversion attitudinal continuum has been re- 
examined recently by Klopfer (39) and Bash (8). It seems clear that 
Rorschach's M :sum C ratio is similar in many ways to the final formu- 
lation by Jung. In Analytical Psychology, introversion-extraversion 
represent extremes of a general personality orientation which interact 
With two other general dimensions—the functions of thinking-feeling 
_in the definition of any given response pattern 
characteristic of an individual. Both Rorschach’s and Jungs concep- 
tions of intro-extraversion unquestionably represent powerful and 
Comprehensive schemata for evaluating the manner in which indi- 
viduals experience their world. They provide the psychologist with a 
useful reference frame for interpreting and organizing the complexi- 
ties of overt behavior as well. Jung, however, unlike Rorschach, 
Stressed the principle of complementarity, which indicated that, if an 
introversive orientation is not overtly apparent, it is unconsciously 
Present. Jung's conceptions have a certain power in ri: a бош- 
Prehensive picture of personality structure in contrast e h ynamics. 
F ailing precise operational definitions ot the function dimensions, it 
is difficult to relate the theory of Analytical Psychology to the data thus 
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tensive ratio, whereas initial extratensives gradually became markedly 
introversive. Ambiequals showed no change. This remarkable result 
in a very simple experiment bears repetition, particularly with the view 
of clarifying the basis for the reversal. It might be argued, for exam- 
ple, that the introversive subjects, having given so many M responses, 
had nowhere else to go, if they wished to vary their reaction, but to 
color. However, keeping stimulus characteristics (118) of the blot 
in mind, a simpler explanation than Bash's may be possible. While 
the Jungian constructs remain at a rather high level of abstraction, it 
might indeed be worth while to sample a variety of human perform- 
ances which lend themselves to inclusion within the definition of the 
various Jungian functions, and then, if possible, to obtain some method 
for tapping conscious and unconscious manifestations of these func- 
tions and for evaluating the introvert and extrovert mode of utilizing 
each function. This suggests a rather grand factor analytic design, 
and, in some respects, is not too different from the program being car- 
ried out by Eysenck (16, 17). 

The Jungian concepts, although certainly suggestive for compre- 
hending the experience type at the level of a general typology, appear 
to be extremely limited in one respect, however. They do not afford, 
except possibly for the case of symbolic content analysis (59), a 
suitable basis for answering the crucial questions concerning the link- 
age of specific determinants of ink-blot response to specific behavioral 
tendencies. As a matter of fact, no theory has succeeded in this con- 
nection, and there is still a considerable gap between studies analyzing 
the stimulus properties of the blot (2, 14, 118) and those studies which 
attempt to relate a certain form of perceptual behavior to personality 
variables (74, 82, 83, 86, 112). The effectiveness of a theory in deal- 
ing with Rorschach data depends on whether it provides a rigorous 
basis for understanding the linkage of motor activity, affectivity, an 
fantasy to motion perception, and whether it affords some concep- 
tion of the etiology of these functions, their developmental aspects; 
and the nature of individual differences. In addition, the theory must 
offer some explanation for the association of human movement per- 
ceived in ink blots with fantasy and motor inhibition, and for the 
association of color with motor responsiveness and affective expres- 
sion. It must also account for the movement: color ratio as represent- 
ing a complex dimension of human variation. Although no single 
theory seems capable at present of meeting these criteria, there has 
recently been a confluence of thought from psychoanalytic ego psy- 
chology, developmental psychology, and cognitive psychology, whic 
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appears to be opening the way for the development of a formulation 
incorporating the Rorschach experience-type data (35, 82, 86, 92, 114). 
Perhaps the greatest progress in this respect has come in connection 
specifically with the human movement response. At the perceptual 
level, Werner (112) and Werner and Wapner (114) have made im- 
portant strides through the medium of their concept of the vicarious 
functioning of sensory and motor processes, which are linked by body 
tonicity. Their theory provides an important clue to the linkage of 
motion perception with inhibition of overt movement, which is essen- 
tial in comprehending the origin of the M response. At the level of 
perception and motor activity, this theory has been specific enough 
to be tested and supported in several studies. Meltzoff, Singer and 
their co-workers (58, 94), for example, have found that Rorschach 
movement responses increased immediately after periods of motor 
inhibition. Werner's theory as yet does not fully specify the implica- 
tions of this sensory-tonic vicariousness for fantasy and more general 
Personality dimensions, however, nor does it provide sufficient basis 
for understanding why human movement rather than animal or any 
other type of movement on the Rorschach should be most closely 
related to motor inhibition. . 
Psychoanalytic ego psychology. as first expounded in Chapter 7 of 
Freud's Interpretation of Dreams (25), and subsequently developed 
in its application to thought by Rapaport (70), suggests some possi- 
bilities for specifying the origin of movement and color responses and 
their general significance. The central concept in Freud's theory of 
the shift from primitive, diffuse, wishful, primary-process thought 
and perception to a secondary process characterized. by organization, 
reality groundedness, planfulness, and abstraction is that of delay. 
"Thought develops in effect when the child is compelled to defer im- 
mediate gratification, either because it is impossible of attainment or 
because a more valued gratification is desired. In the course of the 
delay, the motor impulses already oriented towards action in the 
direction of the gratified object must be checked. Thought, which 
Freud termed “experimental action” (24), intervenes to sustain the 
child by discharging smaller quantities of energy, presumably through 
fantasy of the reward or planning directed towards obtaining it. Here 
Werners theory seems to supply a specific bridge to explain how 
checked motor reactions find a vicarious expression In illusory motion 
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maturation. By freeing the organism from the spatial and temporal 
limitations of immediate perception and motor response, it makes 
possible mastery of the future and of countless new environments, 
while, as Freud has so acutely noted, some sustaining satisfaction is 
possible, since the image or name of the reward is present in the 
course of the fantasy or planning activity. In this process must lie 
the origin of an awareness of self and of a self-concept, since the 
delay of gratification and the fantasy clearly differentiates the organ- 
ism from the immediate environmental situation. This differentiation, 
once effected, partially alters the perceptual field of the child and 
makes possible more self-directed responses. These responses un- 
questionably form the basis for a symbolism and an organization of 
behavior, which becomes part of the Freudian "ego" or Mead's (55) 
and Sullivan's (100) "self-system." 

Because learning opportunities, family and cultural demands, and 
constitutional dispositions differ, children undoubtedly vary tremen- 
dously in their rate and extent of development of motor inhibition, 
fantasy tendencies, and sense of self. The Rorschach experience type 
and specifically the M response may well represent a unique if crude 
method of estimating these individual differences in motor inhibition, 
fantasy, and self-differentiation. 

The specific element of human content in the M response must still 
be explained, however. Неге the psychoanalytic theory of identifica- 
tion, as delineated in an intensive survey by Lair (43), provides some 
clues. The delay between arousal of a need and its fulfillment may 
be sustained by fantasy about the parent who will: bring relief. To 
the extent that a certain consistency in delay with assurance of the 
eventual coming of the parent is part of the life pattern of the child, 
the parental image in fantasy becomes a temporary source of satisfac- 
tion and, perhaps later, in itself an instrumentality by means of which 
the child, through imitation of this image, learns to master other frus- 
trating situations. In family constellations which are characterized by 
considerable emphasis on deferment of gratification, but with the 
ultimate promise from parental figures of reward, fantasy of humans 
must undoubtedly be enriched. A dependency on fantasy about hu- 
mans seems to be fostered in this way, particularly if parental figures 
are relatively loving and rewarding. Lair (43) has attempted some 
formulation of the role of a benign parent in the learning of language 
and symbolic thought. Two studies (87, 97) have offered some evi 
dence that neurotic and schizophrenic subjects who show relatively 
numerous Rorschach M responses describe parental figures in TAT 
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stories as more nurturant or less rejecting than do patients with few M. 

Constitutional or cultural factors aside, therefore, a given family 
constellation may make for the development within a child of a pat- 
tern of behavior characterized by relative ease of delayed gratification, 
identification with parental goals and behavior fantasy, a heightened 
awareness of self-other or self-environment distinctions, and increased 
planfulness, introspectiveness, and concern with human relationships. 
The pathological extreme of this pattern may be occasioned by a par- 
ent-child relationship that so emphasizes control of motor response and 
dependence on the adult, or the adult's image, for gratification that it 


renders the child impotent for direct action or expression of affect. 
and self-responses are the only things the child 


Fantasy, introspection, 
d he grows to feel that all direct 


can count on without the parent, an 
action or motor activity will reveal him as inept or inexperienced. An 


outcome of such a childhood pattern may be an individual with lop- 
sided introversive experience type, whose color responses are few or 
absent, and who is clinically characterized by extensive obsessional 
preoccupations, withdrawal, gross conscious concern about inferiority 
and insecurity, and considerable inhibition in acting upon sexual or 
aggressive desires. Individuals in this group may function effectively 
in certain spheres of intellectual activity and prove extremely creative 
in their thought about human relationships or in poetic and dramatic 
imagery, but they continue to be blocked in intimate human contacts 
of a direct sort (42). This clinical formulation suggests a concrete 
exemplification of the general theory of delay and fantasy develop- 
ment. It remains to be seen, however, whether systematic research 
Will support such characterizations. Suggestive possibilities are pres- 
ent in some data obtained by Opler and Singer (62, 95), who com- 
pared schizophrenic subjects coming from cultural backgrounds which 
differed in their relative emphases on impulse control and maternal 
influence, Irish patients, whose parental constellations and cultural 
milieu favored delay, showed themselves to be more given to fantasy 
(Rorschach M, TAT imaginativeness) and delay (time estimation, 
voluntary slowness of writing, ward conpenativencss and absence of 
assaultive behavior) than à corresponding sample of Italian patients, 
In Symptomatology and case histories, the Irish emphasized excessive 
impulse control and obsessional or religious delusional preoccupations, 
compared with the Italian patients, whose histories revealed more 
Open antisocial or acting-out behavior, more sexual activity of all 
Sorts, and more hypochondriacal bodily rather than interpersonal pre- 


Occupations in their delusions. 
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Let us now consider the sum C term of the experience-type formula, 
its origin, its perceptual basis, and behavioral implications. The 
whole question of the relationship of color and affect is beyond the 
scope of this chapter; the problems involved have been covered by 
Fortier (21), Rickers-Ovsiankina (74), Schachtel (82), and Shapiro 
(86 and Chapter 7 of this book). The common core of theory link- 
ing the various points of view concerning the relationship of color to 
affect and impulsivity appears to emphasize the relatively immediate 
impact of color, which evokes what Schachtel has called a "passive" 
reaction, Rickers-Ovsiankina, a response "involving less complex proc- 
esses of organization and articulation," and Shapiro, following Rapa- 
port's theory of affect, a process involving "less delay." Certainly the 
developmental theory of Werner (113) concerning hierarchic levels of 
integration in perception and motility from diffuse and syncretic 
response to more complex, differentiated, and articulated reactions 
has provided both a viewpoint and data which afford a basis for com- 
prehending why pure C or CF responses may be associated with im- 
pulsivity, egocentricity, and immaturity in general. Several questions 
remain unanswered by this formulation, however. Recent studies 
have questioned the specific issue of whether it is the color per se 
or rather the diffuse, poorly articulated, nature of the response which 
is associated with diffuse or hasty motility or affect (89, 115, 116). 
Even Shapiro, who has carried the concept of delayed discharge in 
relation to color a step further by delineating three types of passivity 
in response to color, has not indicated whether shading or black and 
white reaction differ in this respect from chromatic reactions. Does 
a diffuse C’F response carry a different behavioral import than a CF? 
The theoretical basis for a distinction between these response tend- 
encies does not seem apparent as yet, at least with a specificity that 
can explain the perceptual basis for the distinction. 

The second problem raised in the linkage of color to affect by 
means of a “delayed discharge" theory is how to distinguish between 
M and C. If M represents the outcome of a long period of develop- 
ment in the personality of the capacity to free the individual from the 
pressure of immediate drives, and if FC in effect represents à similar 
example of this development, we are faced with the necessity of 
explaining why we differentiate between the two responses and 
between records with high sum C and those with no M. Indeed, 
Wittenborn (115, 116) has, on an empirical basis, questioned the asso" 
ciation of FC with CF and C, and has claimed that his data support 
only a distinction between presence or lack of perceptual control. NO 
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simple solution seems forthcoming at present. Although Rorschach 
made it clear that movement and color measured different functional 
dimensions, he also took an important step by indicating the close 
association between affectivity and motility. The question as to how 
color and human-movement responses to ink blots come about and 
how they come to be linked to different personality dimensions per- 
sists as long as we cannot demonstrate a distinction between the be- 
havioral correlates of the two types of responses. 

A recent study by Singer, Wilensky, and McCraven (98) may point 
up the difficulty of an attempt to derive a comprehensive theoretical 


basis for the M:sum C ratio. A large battery of tests including the 


Rorschach and various behavioral situations were administered to a 


group of 100 schizophrenic patients. The tests and behavior samples 
were chosen because it was felt that most of them would have rele- 
vance to a dimension linking fantasy capacity with inhibited motility, 
planning, lack of impulsivity, or delaying capacity in general Factor 
analysis of the matrix of intercorrelations yielded four factors. Factor 
A's heaviest loadings were for Rorschach M, Barron's Human Move- 
ment Threshold, Porteus Maze Test Quotient, Downey's Motor In- 
hibition Test, and rated cooperativeness with ward routine. This 
factor clearly links Rorschach M with a capacity for delay in the 
motor sphere. Factor B showed highest loadings on measures of pro- 
ductivity and aspiration. Factor C had highest loadings from FC, С”, 
CF, R, and FM, as well as aggressiveness, uncooperative ward be- 


havior and diffuse energy level in ward behavior. Factor D resembled 
factor A since its high loadings were from M and Barron's M-thresh- 
old, but here the other tests with appreciable loadings did not involve 


control of motor activity, but seemed to reflect imaginativeness, intro- 
spectiveness and lack of external interests. | 

Consideration of these results suggests tentative support for Ror- 
type with its two dimensions. Factor 


schach’s view of the experience : e 
A may clearly be termed a “delay” factor, and it resembles a similar 
a 


d i 22), using different 
result LY factor analysis by Foster (22), 5 
"i арени ај Rorschach ink blots. Factor C seems 


behavior ith t 

лог samples with the ape s д 

definitely to peat a pressure for outward living which might be 

termed “emotional surgency, and which again puce Е на by 

Fost ond-order factor analysis reveals an inverse link- 
ег. Indeed, a sec accord with Rorschach’s 


age between factors A and C, which seems = Sees у 
uniting М ч C in а common ratio while insisting that they still 


represented different functional dimensions. At the same time, the 
very high loading of C' on factor C, although supporting Piotrowski's 
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(67) empirical interpretation of C’ as associated with acting-out tend- 
encies, complicates the picture somewhat in so far as it may be appro- 
priate to make a distinction between chromatic color and black-grey 
reactions. The emergence of two separate M factors, one linking M 
with motor inhibition, the other with introversion and imagination, is 
also puzzling. It may perhaps reflect a pattern peculiar to pathology, 
since the sample was made up of severely disturbed patients. Never- 
theless, it remains possible that the linkage of fantasy, control of hos- 
tility, and motion perception is far more complex than any description 
thus far attempted would suggest. Unfortunately, in this study and in 
most described in the literature, it was not possible or not planned to 
consider in detail the various nuances of M or sum C, and to incor- 
porate a specific M:sum C measure in the matrix. 


A Tentative Theoretical Formulation of the Experience Type 


In attempting a brief formulation which will incorporate Rorschach's 
experience type within a more general framework, the author hopes 
chiefly to provide a good target for experimental sniping. The basic 
tenet of this chapter has been that experimental and theoretical 
exploration in the Rorschach method is not only possible but genu- 
inely interesting, and fruitful not only for the practical purpose of 
validating a clinical tool but also for generating hypotheses about the 
nature of human personality. 

To begin with, it is postulated that two dimensions of variation in 
human behavior exist at birth which have relevance for the concept 
of the experience type. These dimensions may well be considered 
aspects of a basic temperament relatively built into the constitution 
and modifiable only within limits by subsequent learning. One dimen- 
sion might be termed "capacity for internal experience," and it may 
be reflected in speed of assimilation of visual percepts, general tend- 
ency for rapid formation of associations, general intelligence, an 
capacity for development of imagery. Subsequently, it may be re- 
lated to ease of language development. The other dimension might 
be termed “activity” or “motility” and includes rapidity of autonomic 
arousal, a constitutional factor suggested by Wenger's work (109, 
110, 111), rapidity of movement, and a low threshold for affective re- 
sponse. In crude terms, it may be that every child differs in the 
amount of energy available for expression along these dimensions, 
or in the differentiation and sensitivity of the organ systems or neura 
patterns relevant to these dimensions. It seems likely that differences 
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in gross quantity of energy exist so that some children show marked 
development along both dimensions whereas others show little in one 
or both. It seems reasonable to suppose that just as some persons 
are put together in such a way as to enhance full and long employ- 
ment of their physiques, others are born already possessing the poten- 
tial capacities for richer use of imaginal and affective resources in 
interpersonal relationships. 

To some extent, these dimensions together may well represent what 
Maslow (53) has termed “the expressive component of behavior." 
would certainly represent a scale along 
functions, described by Hartmann (81), 
wards and frustrations of life are 
ld, and accident and parental 
along each dimension. Pa- 


The inner-living dimension 
Which the autonomous ego 
would vary for each person. The re 
then brought to bear upon each chi 


attitude undoubtedly affect this behavior 
rental emphasis on delay or routine may afford opportunity for fantasy 


development in some children and may reward such development, 
thus increasing its emergence as à conflict-free area in which the child 
finds considerable satisfaction and even practical use. In children ini- 
tially lacking this possibility, but pressed for delay, other mechanisms 
may develop, e.g., somatization. Close parental ties may also enhance 
this development. In the sphere of affect or motility, parental de- 
mands for rapid response and for affective interchange may prove 
too much for the phlegmatic child, enhancing conflict and, as the emo- 
tional response sought is not forthcoming, leading to rejection by par- 
ents. The hyperactive sensitive child whose parents cannot tolerate 
timidity or aggression may be forced to suppress his affective poten- 
tial by whatever means available. Affectivity would thus become 
Part of the conflictual sphere of the ego, subject to a variety of defense 
mechanisms, one of which might be, in a child with fantasy potential, 
intellectualization or withdrawal into daydreaming. Cultural values 
Will come into play here from the peer group and the school situation, 


thus enhancing further development along one or en of these er 
sions, I ду setting in which open emotionality is acceptable 
er E he value of adaptive affectivity, one 


and in which warmth enhances t lux 1 ) 
might expect moderate control of motility and expression of feeling 


but little denial or repression. 
Some outcomes of various 


riefly, Given an individual already 
tial for introversive living, with the conc 
the mothe 


with parents in a family where 
identification with order or with ideal values ( 


family constellations may be sketched 
possessing constitutional poten- 
urrence of a close relationship 
+ is often nurturant and fosters 
“Be a good boy for 
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mother"), a highly developed inner life characterized by respect for 
mental process, deferment of gratification, fluidity of imagery, plan- 
ning ability, and concern with human problems and human interaction 
may develop. An individual of this sort may well choose an occupa- 
tion in keeping with this pattern [as Roe's (78) data suggest], but if 
circumstances lead to other work, humanistic interests may persist. 
Such a person might still prove to be cold, reserved, and distant in his 
direct interchange with others, and might win respect but perhaps 
not love. Sexual activity could perhaps be mechanical or character- 
ized by extreme inhibition, while at the same time the introversive 
development might enable the individual to write sensual poetry or to 
empathize deeply with the experience of lovers. If, however, in such 
a person, the family constellation had perhaps more balance with a 
pattern permitting affective expression and encouraging motility, both 
potentialities might be developed and lead to the richness correlated 
with the dilated experience type. 

Since at least in our society the influence of the mother temporally 
precedes that of the father, one might speculate on a chronological 
sequence of identification patterns necessary for optimal development 
of both M and C dimensions. An early experience with a reasonably 
nurturant mother who emphasizes control and delay may aid in fantasy 
development and ego formation through identification and imitation. 
For fullest development of the affective and action capacities, it would 
appear that, at least for a male child, some identification with the 
father subsequently reinforced by peer-group association is necessary. 
The father who moves about, works at chores, shows interest in sports, 
swears and expresses open hostility on occasion as well as affection, 
and can tolerate these tendencies in the child, offers a model for devel- 
opment of affective and motor spontaneity. As a matter of fact, the 
term “spontaneity” may perhaps involve separation of activity in the 
ideational and affective dimension—a markedly introversive individual 
may be capable of clever ideas and original thoughts or wit which can 
be put on paper, without having, however, much capacity for emo- 
tional responsiveness or motor freedom. Someone lacking such inner 
potential, but developed in the motor-affect area, may prove to be 
warm, sympathetic, and easily moved, and may be capable of great 
freedom of movement or bawdy but winning humor. Of course, 
translating these generalizations to the M:sum C ratio of a Rorschach 
protocol, it should be kept in mind that quality and content of the 
component responses in each ratio term would obviously require con“ 
sideration in this connection. 
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Combining Rorschach data bearing on these two dimensions into a 
common ratio can now be seen as a method for tapping potentialities 
and capacities for spontaneity in two great spheres of human varia- 
tion—the ideational and the affective. Other dimensions undoubtedly 
exist and are of equal importance for clinical purposes, e.g., anxiety 
level, masculinity versus femininity, reality orientation, etc. The 
M:sum C ratio, if it can be perfected, and really rational rather than 
arbitrary weightings could be made available, may tell us much of the 
gross patterns of fantasy, affectivity, and motility, and of the spon- 
taneity potential in ideation and affect of the individual. A rich 
development in one sphere may afford evidence of potentiality for 
effective and satisfactory living even when there is minimal or dis- 
turbed development in the other sphere. Important differences be- 
tween people which are often attributed to specific dynamic conflicts 
Or distortions may in part be a reflection of gross temperamental 
differences represented by strikingly different experience types. Ror- 
Schach's suggestion that the M sum С ratio be applied to ascertaining 
the suitability of marriage partners is worth some empirical considera- 
tion in this connection. As Barron (4) has suggested, the M type 
may represent not so much a distinctively effective mode of adjust- 
ment as a style of life. It is interesting in this connection that the 
Psychologists who assessed the high-M individuals in Barron's study 
and who felt them to be more intelligent, may well, if Кое5 (78) data 
ате valid, have been M types themselves. The experience type, by 
reflecting the balance between developments in ewe crucial areas of 
human behavior, appears to 80 beyond expressiveness, however, to 
Provide important clues to two major spheres of human life, two great 
dimensions of human variation along which we may observe the ful- 


fillment of man’s potentialities for thought and feeling. 
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new scoring systems on a theoretical basis, have been few indeed. 
Although the majority of workers have followed Rorschach in working 
within the framework of some kind of psychoanalytic theory in their 
thinking about personality, only rarely has this led to attempts to set 
up new Ways of scoring the test. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


This chapter reports an attempt to develop one such supplementary 
method. It is based on classic psychoanalytic theory, and is limited 
specifically to the problem of finding operational definitions for the 
concepts of primary and secondary process. It is remarkable that 
these are among the least known and least well-understood of Freud's 
concepts, considering the basic place they hold in his theory, and the 
fact that his account of them was first published 60 years ago, in The 
Interpretation of Dreams. The reason probably is that the seventh 
chapter of that book, where the concepts are introduced and most 
fully expounded, is about the hardest to understand of all Freud's 
output, and until recently no good translation was available (3). 

Psychoanalysis popularly has the reputation of being a voluntaristic, 
antirational theory, one that portrays thought as the plaything and 
creature of man’s impulses. Actually, of course, Freud did not deny 
that logical, rational, realistic, and efficient mental processes exist, or 
even that they make up a great part of conscious mental life, a part 
which his therapy aimed to enlarge. He grouped them under the con- 
ceptual heading secondary process. The term secondary was a Warn" 
ing, however, that anpther type of thinking preceded genetically and 
had priority for our understanding of unconscious processes. In his 
studies of neurotic patients, he found that their dreams and symptoms 
were not the random coughs and sputters of a faulty engine, but 
intelligible and highly meaningful products of a peculiar kind of men“ 
tal operation. This he called the primary process. He found evidence 
of its working in slips of the tongue and other errors, in jokes, in the 
thinking of primitive people, of children, of persons under extreme 
stress and strong affect, and in the creative processes of artists. 
disregards considerations of time; logical contradictions abound. 
When the primary process holds sway, ideas shift about, lose their 
identities through fusion or fragmentation, become concrete and pic 
torial, and are combined and associated in seemingly arbitrary OT 
trivial ways. The course of thinking and remembering is dictate y 
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the instinctual drives, while realistic considerations are disregarded 
and the distinction between wish and reality is lost. Truly, the pic- 
ture of a mind wholly in the grip of the primary process deserves the 
image of the "seething cauldron," which Rapaport (14) has used to 
describe it. 

One needs only to imagine such a state of affairs to realize that it 
is an ideal conception rather than the description of an empirical 
possibility. Just as the rational man of the enlightenment was an 
ideal type never to be encountered, neither was his opposite, the id 
incarnate, In much of what Freud wrote about these concepts, it is 
fairly clear that he did not think of them dichotomously, but as defin- 
ing the extremes of a logical continuum. Any actual thought process, 
even that of a baby or a deteriorated schizophrenic, has to be located 
somewhere in between the two poles. Rapaport (14), Hartmann 
(7), and Kris (12) are quite explicit about this way of viewing pri- 
mary and secondary process. 

Out of the many points that m 
concepts, we want to emphasize three. 


1. The more primary the thinking, 
compelled by drives. In contemporar 
ogy, motives are conceived of as a hier 


uncontrolled libidinal and aggressive urges 
relatively autonomous drive derivatives, such as interests, values, 


highly socialized desires, and the like. As we go higher in this 
Schematic structure, originally raw, blind urges are increasingly tamed 
by countercathectic controlling structures, 50 that the energies are 
transformed—in Hartmann's term (7), neutralized or sublimated. A 
motive belonging anywhere in this hierarchy can get control ofa train 
of thought, so it follows that the less neutralized the drive that domi- 
nates thought and the closer its aims are to those of the original in- 
Stinets, the more primary will be the mental process. — 

2. Primary thinking can be recognized not only from its Py dd 
tion with instinctual aims but also by certain peculiar formal char ac- 
teristics, These include autistic logic instead of straight thinig, 
©ose and nonsensical types of associative links, је een 
reality in numerous ways. But the most ger em aie 8 
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content in terms of relevance to conflict or instinctual aims). Sym- 
bolization is the replacement of one idea or image by another, a 
concrete visual presentation which may have various formal features 
in common with what is being symbolized but which disguises the 
latters dynamic significance. All of these mechanisms may be used 
defensively, since they produce changes that usually conceal the orig- 
inal meanings of the material on which they exert their effects. Thus, 
in the formation of dreams, they work over the dream thoughts and 
transform them in ways that make these dynamically "hot" materials 
acceptable to the censoring influence of the superego. 

On the next higher level of generalization, in terms of the libido 
theory, the essential operation in all of these mechanisms is the free 
mobility of cathexis. According to Freud, every active idea has an 
energy charge, or cathexis, attached to it. This cathectic charge is 
ultimately derived from one of the drives and motivates thinking, 
which could not proceed without some cathexis of the ideas. In the 
secondary process any particular idea's cathexis is bound to it. A 
thing is reliably itself; an orderly, stable, realistic view of the world 
becomes possible. In the primary process, on the other hand, the aim 
is to re-experience situations of gratification by the most direct meth- 
ods possible, even if it means arbitrarily pushing ideas and percepts 
around so that contact with reality is lost. In energy terms, this 
means that an idea and its cathexis are easily parted. 

The operations of condensation, displacement and symbol-formation 
are by no means confined to the production of dreams and neurotic 
symptoms. They are conspicuously present in the language of schizo- 
phrenics; indeed, schizophrenia has been described (perhaps too 
glibly) as a state in which conscious mental life is dominated by the 
primary process instead of the secondary. Any weakening of the 
ego's controlling forces may result in the emergence of primary think- 
ing—in reverie states, under the influence of drugs, in slips of the 
tongue, humor, and so forth. 

8. The final point we want to underscore about the primary pis 
has to do with humor and other enjoyable sides of life, It is one © 
mankind's great gifts to be able to abandon reality voluntarily for à 
little while; to shake free from dead literalism, to recombine the old 
familiar elements into new, imaginative, amusing, or beautiful pa 
terns, Among modern psychoanalysts, Ernst Kris has been particu 
larly interested in the functioning of the psychic apparatus in ar 
creativity and humor. He has pointed out the fact that the ego of a 
mature and healthy person can at times relax, abandon secondary- 
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process standards in a controlled and reversible way, and use the free- 
dom and fluidity of the primary process productively; this he calls 
regression in the service of the ego (12). A person who is not asleep 
and dreaming may therefore fragment and recombine ideas and im- 
ages in ways that flout the demands of reality on either of two bases: 
because he cannot help it, due to a temporary or permanent ego- 
weakness, or because he wants to, for fun or for creative purposes, 
and is able to because he is not too threatened by his unconscious 


drives. Thus, the third point is that we find primary thinking in con- 
ength or out of weakness. In the for- 


pear in a playful or esthetic frame of 
affect. If, on the other hand, 
ual defenses uninvited and un- 
threatened and is likely to act 


Scious subjects either out of stri 
mer case, it is more likely to ap 
reference, accompanied by pleasant 
primary thinking breaks through the us 
wanted, the subject may feel anxious or 
defensively. 

Rorschach test performance lend itself to an- 
alysis in terms of primary and secondary processes? If one accepts 
the idea that thought processes may be arranged in a continuous series 
from the most primary to the most secondary, we can apply these con- 
cepts to any sample of mental activity, though we know that anything 
Obviously primary in character is exceptional when we are dealing 
With people who are not psychiatric patients. Taking the Rorschach, 
however, is a situation with a number of more or less unique features 
that favor the emergence of primary modes of cognition. First of all, 
the subject is called on to produce a series of visual images. This is 
a preferred mode of operation for the primary process; without the 
requirement (such as the TAT imposes) to produce a connected nar- 


rative, there is less demand for organizing and synthesizing and less 
: nking. Moreover, the ink blots offer 


necessity for secondary-process thi | 
Complex stimulus configurations, richly enough varied to evoke and 
Support almost any kind of image that may be latent in the viewer's 
mind, yet without actually and unmistakably representing anything in 
| : e stringent of ordinary 


reality, By releasing the subject Баю the:mor sae 
Mir ак. А for logical thought organization, and by sanctioning, as 
it were, the emergence of any kind of ideational content, the test thus 


Offers a means of assessing both the nature and u E baie oi 
zation of thinking, and its formal structure as well—the first two points 


made above about the primary process. We know, ge се 
jects ане cian different ways, and permit themselves er- 


ent degrees of freedom in their responses. The test thus also offers a 


But why should the 
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means of assessing the third aspect of primary cognition referred to 
above: the characteristic response of the person to the emergence of 
primary material into consciousness, or his characteristic defenses 
against its emergence. 

We have found, however, that test records administered in the usual 
way often leave us in the dark about the person's reaction to the 
primary-process material emerging in his responses. Only part of the 
time do the subject's behavior (as noted by the tester) and his verbali- 
zations indicate his inner feelings about what he sees and says. We 
therefore took up a suggestion of a colleague, Dr. Fred Pine, and 
added an additional question to the inquiry on each response: "How 
did you feel about it?” Sometimes it is necessary to expand on this 
simple question by explaining that the tester is interested in the sub- 
ject's reactions to each thing that he saw in the blots, whether seeing 
it was pleasant, unpleasant or a matter of indifference. Such a direct 
questioning approach is accepted well by patients and research sub- 
jects alike, and it yields not only the information needed for rating 
the effectiveness of the subject's controls (DE, see below) but also 
often data of considerable clinical value. Of course, the answers given 
cannot always be taken at face value; clinical judgment cannot be 
eschewed when dealing with the primary process. 

The objection might be raised: How can you speak of primary 
process when you have only a product to deal with? The point is well 
taken; but the process is an intervening variable that is not directly 
observable—we can infer it only from its products. A scoring system 
thus could either attempt to work with inferences to the hypothetical 
process (something that is difficult at best and impossible without 
extensive free associations), or one can stick to the product itself and 
concentrate on its properties of still retaining the hallmarks of the 
processes that produced it. We have followed the latter course, hop“ 
ing by minimizing inference to attain greater reliability and usefulness. 

We take it for granted, therefore, that displacement goes о even 
though it leaves behind no traces we have been able to recognize, anc 
that other aspects of the primary process too are at work during the 
generation of many responses that are not scorable by the present 
system. Is this a loss? On the contrary, it is a gain, for theoretica 
we all use the primary process continually in our unconscious dan 
tasies, and to penetrate to that level would thus not produce 1 2 
vidual differences. It is, however, both theoretically and practically 
valuable to identify the extent to which communicated products © 
thought are allowed to retain the stigmata of their unconscious origins 
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despite the mediating defensive and controlling structures from which 
they emerge. 


THE SCORING SYSTEM 


We will not go here into the history and development of the scoring 
method to be described. They have been reported elsewhere (8). At 
its present stage, the system consists of three groups of scoring cate- 
gories, corresponding to the three aspects of primary thinking just 
discussed, and several rating scales which are applied to each re- 
Sponse. The first group ( Content Variables) has to do with evidences 
of drive domination in the content of the test responses; the second 
(Formal Variables), with deviations in response structure; and the 
third (Control and Defense Variables) with the subject's reaction to 
the emergence of material in either of the first two categories. The 
rating scales deal mainly with over-all aspects of the response, and 
represent an attempt to summarize and integrate the other scores. 

Before presenting the scoring system in detail, we should like to 
make several points about the method as à whole. First, the system 
is intended as a research tool, not as a clinical instrument, and is per- 
haps better suited, at this stage, for use with groups of subjects rather 
than for individual analysis. It has not 50 far been applied to a suf- 
ficient number of records to warrant considering it as more than in an 
experimental stage. It is not intended to supplant existing scoring, 


but to supplement it. 
Second, the system W 
from adults—some in treatment 


and of a relatively high socio-econo өл 
jects took the e dena the awareness that they were being judged for 


à serious purpose—diagnosis, acceptance into acre oe е: 
research. We have no way ОЁ knowing the limits о en icabi ду i 
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Erounds or to subjects who take the test in à differen e "o M 
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process functioning, we must look to multidimensional tests of abili- 
ties and adaptiveness, intelligence tests like those of David Wechsler. 
Though secondary-process operations are involved in the control and 
defense categories we score, the emphasis is not on getting “measures” 
of the secondary process but on estimating the efficiency of these 
operations in coping with the primary-process aspects of responses. 
Thereby we are enabled to distinguish with some success between 
maladaptive and adaptive regression (regression in the service of the 
ego). 

We have said nothing so far about the relation of the ideational and 
structural characteristics of primary thinking, nor is this a question we 
are prepared to answer at this time. It may be the encouragement 
given by the test to abandon modes of thinking grounded in physical 
reality that facilitates the emergence of drive-centered ideation, but it 
may also be that the pressure of drive material itself leads to structural 
distortion of responses. The fact that responses with (apparently) 
neutral content do sometimes contain formal deviations suggests, how- 
ever, that the latter are caused by a weakening of the perceptual- 
organizing function of the ego, induced by the structure of the test. 
In some instances, it is true, deviations in each category occur to- 
gether, but this is by no means always the case. The fact of such dif- 
ferences poses some interesting questions about the nature of primary 
thinking and its relation to personality structure, questions we hope 
may be approached through the application of the present scoring 
method. 


CONTENT VARIABLES 
We have made the assumption that all thought and perception are 
organized to some extent by drives as well as by the given required- 
ness of external reality and the logical structure of ideas. We thus ask, 
not whether a thought process involves drives or not, but the extent 
and the manner in which drives are involved in cognition. Other 
things being equal, the less neutralized (and the more instinctivize¢ ) 
is the energy of the drive, the closer does thought come to the primary- 
process pole. 
The problem of scoring Rorschach content for primary process n 
comes then a question of establishing criteria by which the degree © 
neutralization of the motivating drive energy may be identified. We 
ask first, whether any relevance to an instinct derivative can be seen 
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in a given response. Since taking the test is not a situation in which 
there can be any realistic striving for direct gratification of a basic 
drive, we assume that any drive imagery that occurs is not a part of 
goal-oriented behavior but rather evidence that the drive is organiz- 
ing the response in a relatively “primary” way. If reference to a 
drive is apparent in the content, we estimate its closeness to the orig- 
inal instinct—as manifested in the directness or “primitivity” of its aim 
~and then the extent to which the drive itself dominates cognitive 
Processes, as against being subordinated or controlled by them. 
Both ideas and affects may indicate drive tension. The system 
makes provision for scoring each, and thus has two major divi- 


Sions: ideational drive-representations and affective drive-representa- 
tions. Since the Rorschach is designed, however, to elicit ideas rather 
ontent categories are 


than affect, by far the greater number of the c 
devoted to the former. 

| This heading, in turn, has three m 
libidinal aims; drives with aggressive aims; and thematic indications of 
Euilt or anxiety. The latter covers responses which we assume are re- 
actions to instinctual threat, even when their libidinal or aggressive 


nature cannot be discerned. А 4 

Each of these subdivisions has two main sections, noted as "Level 1" 
and “Level 2,” These represent two levels of closeness to the primary- 
Process pole, as defined by several criteria. One of these has to do 
with a “primitive-eivilized” dimension: the more the type of drive 
expression described or implied is socialized and discussion of it is 
Appropriate to communication between strangers in a professional 
Situation, the more the thinking concerned is felt to be secondary; we 
then score Level 2. Conversely, the more direct, intense, or blatant 
the drive expression, the closer it is to the primary process; the score 
Eiven is Level 1. In a sense, we have here a control distinction built 
into the content scoring. We have found it easier to score the greater 


egree of neutralization of the Level-2 responses in this way, rather 
Я 


than to add additional control categories. 
aking situation gives the Rorschach an advantage 
gina real-life situation. In the latter, drive- 
dicate drive-domination (primary process), 
: = ation of needs—the basic function 
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A second criterion has to do with the degree to which the response 
focuses on the drive-relevant organ. When a certain part of anatomy 
is seen in isolation, this is scored on the lower level if one or more of 
the following effects would result: 


1. Placing such a part of the anatomy in the context of perception of 
a whole body (or a whole face) implies a more socially acceptable 
type of content, in the sense that it is, for example, more permissible 
in polite society to discuss a woman's figure than to speak specifically 
of her breasts. 

2. Going from the part to the whole implies a change in the percept 
itself, such as the implications of the presence of clothing. There is 
no such implication as far as a penis is concerned; whether it is speci- 
fied as being part of a complete man, or seen by itself, clothes would 
not be present, whereas if breasts are seen as part of a total figure; 
there is an implication that the woman is clothed unless it is spe- 
cifically stated that she is not. 

3. Finally, it must be considered to what extent a particular body 
detail forms a “good gestalt” in itself—to what extent is it natural to 
see itas a unit in isolation? Lewis Carroll had this in mind and made 
deliberate use of it in the passage where Alice saw the smile without 
the Cheshire cat. 


In addition, Level 1 includes a good many pathological fantasies; 
which differ from simple, direct references to the form of instinctual 
gratification in question in that their “blatancy” is probably a function 
of defensive exaggeration. Perhaps, also, Level-l responses combine 
aggression and sex more often than might be expected in any "orig 
inal" conditions of direct instinctual gratification. 

The set of content scores, as it stands, represents a compromise be- 
tween what we thought, on theoretical grounds, should be includec 
and what we found, on the basis of several groups of records, had to 
be included. It is one of several ways of classification that were con- 
sidered and tried out on a group of cases. This one was retained be 
cause it seemed to cover most completely what we considered indica- 
tions of drive tension in the particular records studied. We make по 
claim for its completeness, and consider it still open to revision. — 

It will be seen that in the first portion-drives with libidinal ya 
emphasis seems to have been put on bodily channels of ee 
rather than on psychological derivatives of drives: thus, “mouth” rat pa 
than “helplessness.” This is not because we consider the first Lar 
primary, but because the ink blots lend themselves more readily 
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images of concrete objects than to descriptions of feeling states, and 
because the latter raise many theoretical problems. We basse not 
entirely neglected such derivatives, but it will be noted that we have 
not included all types of content that might be used by the clinician 
т his interpretation of the drive aspects of personality, particularly 

he more remote, inferential, or higher order drive-representations. 
We have tried, as much as possible, to stay close to the most obvious 
kinds of scorable content and to reduce the numbers of inferences 
necessary for the scorer. Nonetheless, we anticipate many disagree- 
ments about both inclusions and exclusions in this portion of the 


System. 


it A word about the symbols us 
it is convenient to say ЁС? inst 


ed to designate the categories: Just as 
ead of writing out form-color, so, too, 


the Scoring categories introduced here need a set of convenient sym- 
bols for use in scoring. We first used a set of arbitrary number-letter 
Combinations, but the number of categories grew so large that it be- 
came very difficult to memorize them. Consequently, we turned to 
the set of abbreviated designations that appear in the margin by each 


Category. The numbers 1 and 2 refer to Levels 1 and 2; the letters are 
category name. Thus, L 1 O means 


abbreviations of key words in the 
Libidina] content, Level 1, Oral; Ag 2 А-О means Aggressive content, 
evel 9, Active, from the point of view of the Object. In the Formal 
у ymbolism) stands for Con- 


Categories, C ( in C 1, color s 
А except in С-5ут ^» 
densation (VC 1 = Verbal Condensation, Level 1; C f-p 1 = Condensa- 
Чоп, fused percept, Level 1). The abbreviations for Control and De- 
ense categories ^ (we hope) self-explanatory, except for the Se- 
quence variables: S M 1-0 means Sequence, Modification of percept 
tom Level 1 to unscorable; S C 2-1 means Sequence, Change of per- 
Cept from Level 2 to Level 1. AII of the scores have been summarized 
Or ready reference in Table 10.1. 
Ideational Drive-Representations: Drives with Libidinal Aims * 
Level 1 (crude, direct, “primitive” expression of drive) 
(4 

110, Oral: Mouth; lips; tongue; breasts; udders of a cow—score 
№ . ; ; 

hen seen in isolation. 

endix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 

Manual. For reasons of 
ponses and some ex- 
f the formal, control, 


bols, see APP 
f the actual Scoring 
ples of scored res 
presentation о! 


scoring sy™ 
n o 
any exam : 
el material. The same 15 e for the 

defense portions of the scorn: 


TABLE 10.1. Summary of Primary- and Secondary-Process Variables 


Content Variables 


Formal Variables (Formal Aspects of Content) 


Ideational drive-representations: 
L. Drives with Libidinal Aims: 


L1. Level 1I—L 2. Level 2 
0. Oral 
A. Anal 
5. Sexual (phallic-genital) 
E-V. Exhibitionistic-voyeuristic 
H. Homosexual (sexual am- 
biguity) 

M. Miscellaneous libidinal 

Ag. Drives with aggressive aims: 


Ag 1. Level 1—4Ag2. Level 2 
P-S. Potential-subject 
Р-0. Potential-object 
A-S. Active-subject 
4-0.  Active-object 


R. Results (object) 


Anz. Anxiety and guilt about drive ex- 
pression: 
Anz 1. Level 1—4пх 9. Level 2 


Ай. 


Affective drive-representations 


C. Condensation (image fusion): 


C f-p 1. Fusion of two separate percepts 

Ciel. Internal-external views 

C pf 1. Partial fusion 

C u-p 1. Unrelinquished percepts 

C-color2 Composition 

Cale Arbitrary linkage 

C a-c. Arbitrary combination 
Ca-ci9. Impossible combinations 
Ca-cu2. Unlikely combinations 


Arbitrary combinations of color and form: 
FC arb 1. 1 rb, or CF arb. 


F( 2. FT and (in some cases) r/c, 
C/F, ete. 
Do 2. Fragmentation 
Imp 2. Impressionistic response 


Trans 1. Fluid transformation of percept 
Visual representation of the abstract: . 
C-sym 1 or 9. Color or shading symbolism 


S-sym 1. Spatial relation symbolism 
I-sym 1 or 2. Concrete image symbolism | 
ML1. Loosening in conceptual organization 

of memory 
Au Lg 1. Autistic logic 
DW 1. DW responses (including DrD, еіс) 
Ctr. Contradiction: 
Ctr A1. Affective 
CtrL1. Logical 


Ctr In. 9. Inappropriate activity 
V. Deviant Verbalization: 

175 ә. Verbal slips 

VP ә. Peculiar verbalizations 

VQ1. Queer verbalizations 


VC1. Verbal condensation Р 
VI1. Verbal incoherence; confusion 
Au El or 2. Autistic elaboration 


R1. Self-reference 


. 7 5 s pt 
F-Mselor2. Miscellaneous formal as] 


vel 
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TABLE 10.1 (Continued) 


Control and Defense Variables 


Cr. Context (+ successful, — unsuccessful): 
Cr C. Cultural context 
Cr E. Esthetic context 
Cx I. Intellectual context 
Cx H. Humorous context 
Pathological defenses: 
Va—.  Vagueness of percept 
Prj—. Projection of responsibility: 
Neg. Negation (+, —) 
Eu—. Euphemism 
Minz—. Minimization 
Obs—. Obsessional defense 
Den—. Attempted denial 
X. No defense 


8. Sequence: recovery: 
M. Modifying percept—C. Chang- 
ing percept 
1-0. Level 1 to unscorable 
2-0. Level 2 to unscorable 
1-2. Level 1 to Level 2 
SM R. Sequence: Modification, 
. Rationalization (+, —) 
8. Sequence: regression: 
M. Modifying percept 
0-1. Unscorable to Level 1 
0-9. Unscorable to Level 2 
| 2-1. Level? to Level 1 
S 02-1. Changing percept 
(Level 2 to Level 1) 
Delay; 
Inh. Inhibition 
Reflection on response! 
Isp. Introspection (+, -) 
Crt. Criticism of response (++ =) 


R. Remoteness: 
R-min. Minimal remoteness Ratings of Total Response: 
Remoteness in person DD. Defense-demand of response 
1 tfromS DE. Effectiveness of defense 


R-cth. — Main figure differen 

in ethnic group 

R-an. Main figure an animal 

R-pl. — Main figure a plant 

Кола. Only inanimate objects or 

abstract concepts are in- 
volved 

R-dep. Persons depicted (as in a 
R painting) 

-0со. Remoteness in geography 
Кт, — Remoteness in time 
Remoteness in level of reality 

R-fic s. Reference to specific fic- 
tional character or соп- 
text (+, =) 

Rfien. Nonspecific fictional, super- 
natural, mythical, etc» 
character (+> =) 

R-fan. Explicit fantasy ОГ 
dream (4^ —) 
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Do not score: Lip print (scored as Level 2). 
Sucking, nursing, or other activities that point to a passive taking-in 
or expectation of food: “Hungry birds waiting for mother to bring 
something to eat"; "animal, sucking from this red part." 


1,1 А. Anal: Score any reference to excretory organs, defecation, 
or feces. 
Buttocks—score when seen in isolation. 


L1S. Sexual (i.e., phallic-genital): Genitals—score whether seen 
in isolation or as part of a person or animal; indirect references to 
sexual organs. (“Womb” is frequently given as equivalent to vagina; 
score here unless clearly indicated that reference is only to uterus.) 

Do not score: "Pelvis" unless given with some reference to sexual 
organs; if the reference is to internal sexual anatomy, score under 
L2M. 

Any reference to a sexual act. 


L1E-V. Exhibitionistic-voyeuristic: Any specific reference to nudity 
when this is a spontaneous elaboration of the response. 


L1H. Homosexual (sexual ambiguity): Uncertainty, ambiguity, 
or changing mind about sex of genitalia (even when unintentional): 
“Some more of a body [S had been talking about genitalia]—I dont 
know if it’s man or woman”; “some sort of symbol—phallic—not phallic, 
sexual—guess I'd say vagina.” 

Male and female sex characteristics seen on the same figure: ©.» 
“Men with breasts"; note that such responses will also get formal scores 
(Composition, C-co 1). 

(Uncertainty about sex of figures on card III is not in 
this arises because both breast and penis are seen, score 
figures are identified specifically as men but are seen with breas 
score here; if, however, the S is uncertain about the sex of the figures 
because they look as if they might be men but also have breasts an 
therefore might be women, then score under L2 Н >) 

L1M. Miscellaneous libidinal: This is a left-over category i 
tended to catch responses that are relatively infrequent but that hav 
some of the same qualities as those described above. 

For example: menstruation; birth; urine. 


frequent; if 
here; if the 
ts, also 


Level 2 (controlled, indirect, “socialized” expression of drive) 


er- 
L20. Oral: Mouth; lips; tongue—score when seen as part of 5 d 
son or animal and unduly emphasized (either by description or РУ 
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tivity involving mouth). Enumeration among several body parts is 
not sufficient. If in doubt, do not score. 

When the pink areas in card X are described as figures smoking 
pipes, chewing bubble gum, etc., and there is more than the simple 
Statement that they seem to be holding something in their mouths, 
the response may be scored here. 

Breasts—score when seen as part of person and emphasized (either 
by description or by manner of presenting). Enumeration among sev- 
eral body parts is not sufficient. If in doubt, do not score. 

Stomach either external as in “fat bellies,” or internal as in "stomach 
and esophagus." Do not score when seen as part of a whole figure. 

Kissing—when described as activity of either people or animals; also 


score "animals rubbing noses." 


Eating or drinking—when described as activities of either people or 


animals; also include here active attempts to get food unless the em- 
Dhasis is on its destructive aspect (as biting or tearing) in which case 
L20 is given a minor ( parenthetical) score and Ag 2 A-S the major 
Score, 
Cooking; cooking utensils; containers for food or drink. 
Food—score when seen in isolation or as part of larger response; a 
response that describes eating and also depicts a food object (e.g. 


Ogs, going to eat these two pieces of liver ) is, however, scored only 


9nce under this category: 

L2A. Anal: Buttocks or corresponding region around the anus— 
Score when seen as part of a person ог animal (this is to be oe 
Whenever specifically pointed out since it does not figure in usua de- 


scriptions): “Ducks—standing with their hind ends out”; “woman—one 


°8-fanny.” 
‚Rear view of a per 
Siven as justification for the 
Disgust attributed to figure sem 


son or animal—score unless the designation is 


а ce of features. 
ptm “Bugs Bunny—disdainful look— 


ike he smelled something bad. « ; 
Mud; Зь йет а in context of larger response: Bug ina 
mud. » 
Puddle. e have a somewhat different character 


These Е respons 
ast two types of resp У 
„an those previously considered, referring no 


Ог object but rather to derivatives of oe Жы 7 
argely because their symbolic meaning is d 


quite rarely, 


t to drive zone, activity, 
They are included here 
ar and they occur 
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1,95. Sexual: Score here oblique, socialized, or aim-inhibited ref- 
erences to sex or sexual contact: “Bride and groom standing here, hold- 
ing hands.” 

L2E-V. Exhibitionistic-voyeuristic: References to the concealing 
function of clothes—this includes responses that point to a failure of 
concealment (as in the first two examples below) and clothing that 
conceals or is associated with sexual parts: "Two cavemen-don't 
seem to have many clothes on"; "woman with transparent dress"; 
“brassiere”; “corset.” 

Eyes—score whether seen in isolation or as part of a person or ani- 
mal provided there is emphasis on the act of looking: “Monster-eyes 
—seem to be looking”; “peering child—curiosity”; “a profile, but looks 
like the eye is looking this way” (this last is a borderline response; it 
was scored here because the awareness of the eye of the figure was 50 
valent it led to a contradiction within the response). 

Do not score: References to eyes when the eye is used as a vehicle 


for expressing anger or disapproval (“grotesque mask—fierceness 
these 


».oc 


of the eyes”; “wild horses—eye has an angry look about it”; 
are scored Ag 2 P-S); references to looking without elaboration 
and without mention of eyes; nor “eyeglasses”; “goggles.” 

Masks (score also Neg+ and R-dep). 

Also score if the blot offers little perceptual support for the response 
(e.g., the eye is unusually distorted in shape) or if the eye is otherwise 
notably emphasized, without specification of looking. “A figure [usua 
center, card I] with eyes [upper middle bumps] and hands up here 


L2H. Sexual ambiguity: Uncertainty or ambiguity about sex of 
person or animal; if the uncertainty is brought out only in response to 
inquiry about the sex of the figures seen, note on scoring sheet as weak: 
“Not too much difference—looks slightly more feminine”; “could be 
either—I thought men, but could be women.” 

Do not score: Changing mind about sex of figure ( 
it’s a woman”); contradictory descriptions, including both : 
and female characteristics (“Powerful figure—warlike—witch or 
something"). 

Men wearing women's clothing and vice versa, or with 
anatomical attributes of the other sex: "Two men—holding la 
bags." . This 

Reversal of the sex usually attributed to a figure—score weak. 
applies primarily to the following responses: 


“А man-n0; 
male 


other non 
dies’ hand- 
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Card I, center detail-should be female; 

Card IV, whole—should be male; 

Card V, side detail-reclining figures should be female; 

Card VII, whole or upper detail-should be female, either the 
popular or reversed ("Dancing girls"). 

In addition, the popular human figures in cards II and III should 
be seen as of the same sex as the subject. There are a few other 
areas with a fairly strong pull for one sex, but none is very frequently 
given, 

Do not score: For areas without strong pull for either sex, like the 
popular “witch” or “clown” detail on card IX or the "children 


blowing bubble gum" on card X. 


L2M. Miscellaneous libidinal: What the following rather motley 
hat they are somehow libid- 


group of responses have in common is t 
inally tinged, though at a distance. 
Internal sexual anatomy: "Uterus'; 
gans where the eggs are”; "pelvis (2) 
Inside making а pelvic examination." 
Embryos—either human or animal. 
Reflections—score only when give 
cations (e.g., admiring self in mirror ); 
figure, 
Do not score: Reflections when gi 
metry or when there is no emphasi. 
own reflection. 


“Fallopian tubes"; "female or- 
what the doctor would see up 


n with definite narcissistic impli- 
self-admiration attributed to 


ven as rationalization for sym- 
s on the act of looking at one's 


Drives with Aggressive Aims 
according to whether they refer to prep- 
hostile or destructive act (potential 


Aggression), to the act itself. (active aggression), or to the aftermath 
Of destructive action or processes (results of aggression). The first 


two of these categories are further subdivided according to whether 
the person, animal, or thing of the response is the subject, initiating 
9r carrying out the aggression, OF the object, against which it may be 
Ог is being directed. In case both are included in the response, score 
for subject; thus: “A bully hitting a terrified child” would be scored 
Ag 9 A-S, T is possible for a response to include only the object of 
Active aggression, 50 categories Ав1 А-О and Ag2 А-О EE > 
included, but such responses seem unlikely to occur very often. For 


Responses are scored here 
aration for or potentiality for a 
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the most part, the "subject" categories represent fantasies with a 
sadistic slant, "object" categories those with a masochistic slant, but 


such a distinction could probably not be supported with complete 
consistency. 


Level 1. Level l categories are to be used conservatively. They 
are meant to include only the most blatant, uncontrolled expression of 
drive tension, and rarely occur except in psychotic records. 


Ag1P-S. Potential-subject: Vivid sadistic fantasies which portray 
events about to happen. Most of the examples we have found are 
oral-aggressive in nature, but in principle any other kind of imminent 
primitive destruction can be scored. 

"Cannibalistic" responses (score a parenthetical oral, L 1 O): “Bared 
fangs”; "something with snapping jaws—there's his hot breath coming 
out to get you”; “yawning, grasping mouth—going to bite off this part." 
The following is scored L 1S, with a minor Ag 1 P-S score because of 


the unconcealed nature of the implied fantasy: "Vagina with little 
hooks." 


Do not score: Teeth, even when seen in isolation, are scored 
Ag 2 P-S. 
Ag 


1 P-O. Potential-object: “Frightened figure—menaced, nightmar- 
ish.” 


Ag 1 А-5. Active—subject: Primitive annihilation of object: “Witches, 
tearing a woman apart"; “worms—look as though they're scratching the 
eyes out of that face." 

Ag 1 A-O. Active—object: “Sharp instrument going through the 
penis”; “vagina—it’s going to burst, and it does—drops, like a volcano"; 
“profiles—being silenced, pushed to keep their mouths shut—mouths 
smashed.” 


AglR. Results: Aftermaths of sadistic, violent action; of necessity 
these are all on the object side, 

Mutilated persons or animals (compare these with the “do not 
score” examples below): “Animal—looks like it's been in a horrible 


fight—all torn up”; “body without a skin; I see the blood—the lungs 
would be raw and red.” 


Do not score: “Butterfly—wings cut off, wings shredded”; “insect, 
holes in wings, pieces torn out”; “animal, after it had been 
slaughtered.” (These are all scored Ag 2 R.) 
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A mutilated object or plant could also be scored here, but only when 
the response implies the effects of really ferocious action. 


Level 2 


Ag2P-S. Potential-subject: Verbal hostility—this is “potential” in 
the sense that it warns that aggression may erupt through the motor 
apparatus: "Ladies—beginning to say nasty things"; “people, arguing, 
swearing at each other"; “animals—growling.” 

Aggression limited to facial expression: “Ogre—facing you—with an- 
ger’; “evil women-stern, indignant, annoyed"; “professor—smirking at 
the stupidity of his students” (weak); “eyes—they’re furious.” 

Persons or animals stalking or about to attack—this generally im- 
plies physical tension, an effortful holding-back from aggressive action: 
“Men on horses, waiting to attack”; “two lions—not exactly as if ready 
to leap” (the denial of intent does not save the response from being 
is scored as a control variable, Neg— ). 


scored; the denial 
Frightening or potentially dangerous people, animals, or objects: 
“Witches—claws—could be doing a diabolic dance”; “teeth”; “soldier”; 


“Ku Klux Klan figure”; “bullet”; “spear”; “lions.” 
Do not score: Spiders; octopi; rats—unless there are affective 
verbalizations or other comparable indications that the subject 
finds them frightening or extremely distasteful; thus, do score: 
“poisonous spider”; “rats—look kind of horrible to me. 

Ghosts; witches; giants; dragons; monsters—all the frightening crea- 
tures of childhood fairy tale and fantasy. Psychoanalytic studies have 
shown that these are usually projections of sadistic impulses. | 

The following are also scored, though they represent borderline 
cases: “Evil-intented people-conspiring sorcery”; "witch—aggressive 


and protective”; “vampire”; 
Also score: “Dogs—want to 
know they can always fight bac 
derline cases; what marks them as 
hibition—in the first case an E one, 
ized— aggressive act itselt). n 
peine 7 here unless 5 makes it clear that he sees it in the 
process of eruption; the score is then А-5. 3 + 
i art: Frightened or threatened persons ог 
-О. Potential—object: Frig 1 thre; Е 
on Figure silence kind of frightened”; people—looks like 


they're scared of each other." ES 5 
Defensive objects: “Shield”; “armor ; fortress walls. 


“scorpion.” 
get at each other, but tied”; “bears— 


k any aggression” (these are also bor- 
“potential” is the implication of in- 
in the second, more internal- 
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Ав 2 А-5. Active—subject: Any physical conflict between people or 
animals, even when rationalized as playful; "fighting" without further 
specification: “Animals—pulling—both trying to get it"; “ducks, having 
a playful tug-of-war’; “witches—two more boosting them into a 
kettle.” 

A hostile act against a passive recipient, or against an unspecified 
recipient; if the actor is not seen, however, score A-O. “Eagle—another 
one pushing him down the rocks"; “Ба face, charging.” 

Bombs bursting, fires, explosions; voleanoes when seen in the proc- 
ess of eruption; abstract concepts of violence (ер. war"). 


Ав 2 А-О. Active—object: Victims of any of the kinds of active ag- 


gression in Ag2 А-5: "An unhappy person—looks like he is being 
bawled out”; *barbs going into people.” 


Ag2R. Results: Blood (include ev 
slide”). 

Injured persons or animals-compare these examples with those 
given in Ag1R, mutilated persons or animals: “A deformed foot" 
(scored here, even though the deformity may not have been the re- 
sult of a specific injury); "insect, holes in wings, pieces torn out." 

Persons or animals with parts missing—this is to be scored whenever 
mentioned, even though there is no implication of a hostile act and 
the S appears to be only carefully describing the card: *Woman's body 
—no head"; “dog-nothing missing except the tail." 

Dead persons or animals: "Chicken, it's dead; their legs are up after 
they're killed"; “swans—looks like their throats are cut.” 

Do not score: Lifelessness when described only in response to 
inquiry as a rationalization for absence of movement. 

"Embryo split open,” 


en “blood smear on a microscope 


or “cerebellum, cut and laid open”; even 
though these are dissection operations, they should be scored as weak. 
Broken objects, aftermath of bombs, fires, explosions, volcanoes: 


“Mushroom cloud of the A-bomb" (S denies seeing the actual ex- 
plosion); “blackened trees after a forest fire.” 


Anxiety and Guilt about Drive Expression 


These categories are intended to catch responses indicating a (non- 
specific, diffuse) projection of instinctual danger or superego punish- 
ment. Common to all these responses is an explicit or implied feeling 
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of helplessness (either in the figure seen or in the beholder). Do not 
score when any Ag (aggression) categories can be scored. 

Note: These scores do not purport to pick up all aspects of the 
Rorschach that indicate anxiety, and thus do not furnish a useful 
measure of anxiety. Anxiety is considered here only so far as its 
presence hints at unverbalized threats that libidinal or aggressive im- 


pulses may break into awareness. 


Level 1 

Anx 1: The responses scored here belong essentially to the world of 
nightmares. They include projection of feelings of utter helplessness 
and are essentially pathological fantasies. They differ from the object 
(masochistic) aggression categories in that the dangers are not speci- 
fied or are quite impersonal: “Three heads, frightened they might fall 
into this crevice—helpless”; “man-tied, helpless, falling into space, 
helplessly.” The latter response carries an implication that the man 
is the victim of hostility, but the emphasis is so strongly on helpless- 
ness in a situation of impersonal danger that it is scored here. 


Level 2 

Anx 2: Similar to the above, but on a more socially acceptable level: 
"Pagoda god—peaceful evilness . . . he looks helpless, like hes being 
posed." (This last is a complicated response іп which the image rep- 
resents both a threatening and threatened object—on the whole, how- 
ever, it qualifies for an anxiety i since e ү implied in the 
word "evi » +в rather remote and nonspecuic. я 

en states of рг ecarious balance: ош ed ; 
«а pile of rocks, about to topple over; à machine to catch you it you 


fall.” A 
Devil; Satan; Mephistopheles—any of the personifications of the 
ishin : in religion and mythology. | 
d ocu у мулы Zap та warning that the last day is com- 
ing”; “hell”; “the inferno”; “mankind in flight. 


Affective Drive Representations 


inted out, the psychoanalytic theory of 
Af 1. Аз Rapaport en ate of clarity (15). The relation- 


; ; satisfactory St 5 
a ү, ies ek ed and kind of affect present and the primary 
etween 


i i ds clarification. Cer- 
hinking particularly nee : 
wi Weder: ppt us support the position that affective elements 
in statements 
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in thinking are stronger the more primary it is, but this does not 
necessarily mean that all manifestations of strong affect make the 
accompanying thought processes primary. 

Nevertheless, if the subject produces a display of affect instead of 
responding to the card with an image, it seems arguable that this 
affect is part of a primary thought process. We score under this cate- 
gory only those instances where a clear display of affect is indicated 
either in the verbalization or in the behavior of the subject as recorded 
in the protocol, and when the affect is not merely an expression of 
anxiety about inability to satisfy the tester’s (explicit or assumed) 
demands. 

"It just gives me a weird feeling" (with no response). “All I can 
Say is a mess-do you want associations?" Score this response as 
weak, because the affect is not very clearly expressed in the verbali- 
zation. Of course, if there were notes indicating unmistakable affect 
in the subjects voice, expression, or demeanor, a full score could be 
given as long as no image was produced. 

Do not score: "It just doesn't look like anything" (weeps). Here 
the affect is clearly enough present, but apparently linked to the 


experience of failure, and not an expression of an underlying 
drive or a direct reaction to it. 


FORMAL VARIABLES 


Primary-process thinking was first defined in terms of certain formal 


characteristics. In considering how these might appear in responses 
to the Rorschach, we thought first of the formal characteristics of 
dreams—condensation, displacement, and symbolization. But there is 
obviously a considerable difference between Rorschach thinking and 
dream thinking. The Rorschach, being anchored in consciousness, 
provides only a very crude equivalent of the dream process. We 
thus had to derive the scoring categories from the unique situation 
presented by the test. The formal categories refer both to the per- 
ceptual organization of a given response and to the thought process 
that underlies giving it. They are an attempt to measure deviations from 
the logical, orderly thinking grounded in experience with the real 
world that characterizes the secondary process. We would like to 
emphasize again that these categories should not be taken evalua- 
tively. Although some of them we have learned to recognize as clearly 


pathological (for example, the contamination response), this was not 
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the basis for their inclusion here. The abbreviations indicate the 
classification of each category as Level 1 or Level 2. These formal 
variables represent formal aspects of content rather than the formal, 
perceptual-structure scores of location and determinants with which 
they should not be confused. Note, however, that they include a 


couple of the latter. 


Condensation (Image-Fusion) 


One characteristic of the secondary process is the binding of cathexis 
to idea, aiding the maintenance of an orderly and stable image of 
the outside world. In this group of categories, we classify what seem 
to be results of the fluid shifting about of images and ideas that char- 
acterizes primary-process thinking. Image-fusion refers to the in- 
ability to keep images separated in the way demanded by a realistic 
view of the outer world. Seven varieties of image-fusion have been 
distinguished below. In the first four, the fusion comes about when 
more than one idea arises with respect to à single area of the card 
and there is a failure of at least a temporary suppression of all but 


one, In the last three, the fusion comes about between adjacent areas 
and there is difficulty in delimiting a single percept. This distinction 
is not a clear-cut one; C-co seems to present a borderline category. 


Cf-pl. Fusion of two separate percepts: Here overlapping images 
are fused into a single percept. This includes the conventional con- 
that might be scored only “contamina- 


tamination response, also those 4 i : 
tion tendency.” Such responses will appear rarely, especially in the 


records of patients who are not hospitalized for psychosis. “Vampire; 
the bat is a vampire—wiles of the vampire in action, allure of the 
woman so to speak . - · symbolic of the bat in action using the 
woman as bait" (card V—bat is the whole card, woman the entire 


Side area). 


Ci-el. Internal-exterr 
both external and intern 
figure in a way that is 


something: This is scored when 

al body parts are pointed out on a given 

realistically impossible. Do not score for 
t of the external anatomy 

res ы or skeletons unless par! à у 

ог "ed riis i “Could be part of a woman's breasts with a 

bow in nw aen . this might be the lungs . - - she might be wear- 

k.” 


ing the bow around her nec 
C p-f1 Partial fusion of two separate percepts: 'Two percepts are 


Seen in the same area, and 5 is unable to make up his mind between 


nal views of 
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them. Usually the conflict between the competing percepts is dis- 
cernible in the response. “Here we have what appears to be a French 
motif—French poodle—trimmings of the poodle or trimmings of the 
female . . . brassiere . . . high-heeled shoes.” 


Do not score: “The body of a frog or some animal leaping—could 
be a deer with legs like that, only the body is too fat for a deer.” 
This response is too close to the usual, “This looks like X—well, 
no, it looks more like Y," or *An X—or even better, a Y." It does 
not have the idea of simultaneity of meaning. 


Cu-pl. Unrelinquished percepts: The S expresses a preference for 
one percept but is unable to relinquish the other. The uncertainty 
is expressed in the form: “It looks like X, but it's really Y." 


"It's supposed to be something in the cat's mind—but to me it looks 
like a ball of yarn." 


C-col. Composition, Level 1: Parts from two or more percepts are 
combined to make a new, hybrid creation. Score only when the com- 
posite image does not have some existence in a common cultural 
reality: "Witches—they seem to have tails for some reason"; "men 
with breasts"; “a rabbit with bat’s wings." 

Persons or animals with more parts than necessary (e.g. “A two- 
headed lobster") are to be scored in this category; but note the score 
as weak. The following response also gets a weak score: "Looking 
at this front leg of the insect, it appears to have the shape of a woman's 
leg" (note that S does not say: "An insect with a woman's leg"; never- 
theless he does not keep the two responses clearly separate in his 
manner of presenting them). 


Do not score: “Animals with hats on.” 


C-co2. Composition, Level 2: Composite images that actually exist 
in mythology, art, etc. *Hindu statue with all those arms”; “man with 


wings—Icarus”; “the two-headed eagle of the imperial Russian coat of 
arms”; “centaur”; “Pegasus.” 


Ca-12. Arbitrary linkage of two percepts: This score is given for 
two subclasses of responses (which need not be separately scored). 
In both, the underlying assumption seems to be: Two areas of the blot 
are touching, therefore they cannot be separated and the description of 
what they represent must take this relationship into account. Similar 
reasoning underlies the next category, Arbitrary Combinations; what 
distinguishes the present group of responses is the feeling of physical 
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attachment, of stickiness between the percepts, and the partial loss 
or diffusion of object identities. 

In the first type, two distinct objects are seen—often in corresponding 
areas on opposite sides of the blot—but they are perceived as physically 
joined in an arbitrary way: "Women, sort of stuck together" (card 
VII-attached at lower center); “heads of lions—no sense to why 
they're joined” (card III—top detail). 

Do not score: "Two witches holding onto a centerpiece"; “dogs 
balancing something on their noses." 

In the second type, S has difficulty in separating one fairly distinct 
percept from an adjoining area, seen a$ some kind of vaguely defined 
mass in which it is embedded, or the like: “Some sort of flying animal 
—held back by this mass here, because it seems attached" (card VI— 


animal is top detail, mass is rest of card); “rat or mouse, trying to 


climb—being held back-in some sort of morass . . . I don't know 
e" (card VIII). 


what it is, a live thing, it's activ 
ons of separate percepts: Two separate 
d in some kind of meaning relation- 


ship that violates reality. Responses that might be acceptable if kept 
sible, or implausible but pos- 


Separate are reported as being in impos 
hose that violate the laws of 


sible, combinations. The first includes those 
physical reality; the second violates reality in a less absolute sense, 


since it is to be scored for combinations that could conceivably occur, 
though they are unlikely to. 

Ca-ci9. Impossible combinations: There are three principal types 
to be looked for here: First, combinations in which the impossibility 
derives from a discrepancy of size (almost always from taking the 
relative sizes of things in the blots very literally, or from disregarding 
them); the second arises from putting things together that do not 
Occur together in reality. The first two examples illustrate the first 
two types. The third type comes from mixing natural and supernatural 
frames of reference (thus, witches or devils are not scored on these 
formal variables unless seen in contemporary OF realistic settings). 
“A prairie dog climbing on 2 butterfly"; "two animals holding a bridge 


in their mouth." 

Ca-cu2. Unlikely combi 

it with their feet up”; “duck 
crown,” 

Do not score: Comb 

occur in reality (e-go 


Ca-c. Arbitrary combinati 
but contiguous percepts are place 


nations: “Totem pole—animals hanging on 
s—standing on ducks"; “a vulture with a 


at may reasonably be expected to 


inations th x 
holding big pocketbooks"). 


“women 1 
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Responses combining percepts which, though reasonable, are out 
of proportion, but not as grossly as in the prairie dog-butterfly = 
sponse above, are to be scored as improbable combinations, weak: 
“Bears—not doing something sensible-climbing a tree” (card VIII) 
(note that this combination is not scored if the animal is smaller and 
does climb trees in the manner depicted); “witches studying a crystal 
ball" (card IX—witches in orange, ball is center white); “French 
butlers tearing a crab apart" (card III) 


Arbitrary Combinations of Color and Form 


We assume that arbitrary combinations of color and form are a 
special kind of condensation in which fusion takes place between 
two modalities rather than within one; they are therefore kept sepa- 
rate from the first group of responses. 


FCarbl. FC arb or CF arb: “Red bears” 


; “a sheep—I don't know 
why it should be green, but it is.” 


F¢2. FC and (in some cases) F/C (or CF, C/F): Although 
these types of responses are a good deal less primary in their impli- 
cations than the FC arb response, they are to be scored if S mentions 
à color that is unnatural for the percept described, even though 
negated (FC) or rationalized more or less convincingly (F/C). Re- 
sponses of these types in which the form element is vague and non- 
definitive occasionally occur, in which case they would be scored here. 

Note that not all F/C or C/F responses are included, for example, 
colored maps. If various organs of the body are described as being in 
assorted inappropriate colors, as they appear in a medical-book pic- 
ture, score weak. If the inappropriate color is explained in terms of 
an animals having fallen into a tub of dye, or being seen in light 
reflected from a fire or sunset, score here (adding the relevant suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful control category). 

FC: “A monkey, except that it’s the wrong color—who ever saw a 


blue monkey? (Whenever FC is scored here, score also Neg—, 
under Control and Defense.) 


F/C: “Two wolves circling a fire—the light from it makes them look 
red." 


Do not score: "Clouds in a sunset sky" ( 
general, cloud responses are not to bi 
color is really unlikely, as in the case 
IX: “Green clouds. 


card X—pink areas). In 
e scored, save where the 
of the green areas on card 
(P) Well, clouds are any color in a sunset 
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(scored C/F). Even in this last case, do not score if the entire 
card is seen as sunset cloud formations of various colors. 


Do2. Fragmentation: Just as the free mobility of cathexis and the 
failure of ideas to maintain fixed identities in the primary process 
show up in condensation, so, too, they may logically result in the 
breaking up of natural perceptual units. It is assumed (a little 
Shakily) that what most people see in the blots as a unit-a whole 
human figure, say—corresponds to an image the integrity of which 
secondary-process thought should respect. Thus, when a Do response 
occurs, this unity has been arbitrarily broken up; only a part is re- 
ported where most Ss see a whole. Possibly experience will force us 
to a different rationale for this type of response; meanwhile, it is to be 
considered a formal manifestation of the primary process. 

“Head” (card II-popular-rest of figure not seen); “a paw of an 
animal" (card VII, hand of the popular, which is not given). 


Imp2. Impressionistic response: In the records of some Ss who 
have a poor capacity for delay (usually hysterical women ), there occur 
responses that are based on partial or fragmentary qualities of the blot, 
only a portion of what usually is used to make up a response. The 
impressionistic response is usually given as a feeling. | 

"Something belonging to ап aquarium, that's the feeling I get. (?) 
Color—green, and also middle part—colors fading into one another ; 
“get the feeling of a horizon, depth . . . (?) gives me the feeling of 


horizon, blue leading into green." 

Transl. Fluid transformation of percept: Anyone who gives more 
than one response to a card in the same area sees the same pue as 
having two different meanings. Ordinarily, Mou по = ept 
quite separate, and the secondary-process pow d 7 t m: ti entity 
is maintained. A person may, on the other han ims e an experi- 
ence in which one thing turns into another under и bud eyes, so to 
Speak. The subtle difference between these two ini ge n 
along with it the connotation of magic or of the violation of reality; 


1 s inquished percept” about this. 
thi } ing of the ‘unrelinquis. ae | 
di Hm a hide over him [further description]. Now he's 
beginni transform; as his hide droops down, it becomes two enor- 
ome К now it's sort ОЁ breaking up; the two upper 


chi i е ч ^ “rats climbing a tree . . . now the whole 
thing has = into a flower" (Inquiry: The whole center was 
like turned into a flower.") 


the tree but it quick- 
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Do not score: "When I first looked at these, they looked like doc- 
tors in surgical outfits in conference. The more I look at it, they 
look like men in uniform. They work in another planet.” Notice 
that S does not describe a process of transformation before his 
eyes, and that he is just shifting his interpretation of what is 
essentially the same response—men in some kind of uniform. 


Visual Representation of the Abstract 


We assume that the dream-work mechanism of symbolization is 
represented in the Rorschach by this type of responses. The S at- 
tempts to represent an abstract idea, an activity, or an "object" that 


cannot be readily represented by a specific form. In the examples 
below, the words in italics are the "abstract" elements scored. 


C-sym. Use of color or shading to stand for an abstract idea: 'Two 
kinds of color symbolism are here distinguished, following the logic 
that divides C-co into Levels 1 and 2: the idiosyncratic is considered 
more primary, the conventional being scored Level 2. Note that, 
although this is usually scored for chromatic color, achromatic color 
or shading may also be used to symbolize something. 


C-sym 1. Color or shading symbolism, Level 1, idiosyncratic: "The 
red reminds me of prostitution"; "the red possibly as nature in the 


raw”; “a concert—the colorfulness and weirdness—I thought of a con- 
cert as colorful—I think of Walt Disney.” 


C-sym 2. Color or shading symbolism, Level 2, conventional: There 
is a commonly used, culturally shared repertory of stereotyped con- 
ventional meanings of color: blue is depression or coldness, green is 
envy or inexperience, purple is passion, yellow is cowardice or peril, 
red is anger, stop, or heat, etc. 

“Dogs—their noses are pushed up together—because of the red I 
think of violence” (note the difference between this and a response 
in which the red is seen as blood and the S draws the inference of 
fighting-such a response would not be scored); *a green face, green 
with envy." 

S-sym 1. Use of spatial relation 


ў 5 to stand for an abstract idea: “Dogs 
—this [upper red] is the idea the 


y want to get at each other"; “inter- 
course—or union—I didn't think of a specific picture, everything is just 
united”; “I get the impression the yellow things are feminine because 
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these [penis, a previous response] seem to project onto them.” (The 
last two responses are given major scores on Autistic Logic.) 


I-sym 1. Use of an idiosyncratic concrete image to stand for an ab- 
stract idea: “Rats—symbolic of the nibbling away of the good green 
earth—of the good by the evil so to speak”; “two men, a little drunk, 
over a punchbowl—the red bow tie represents gaiety.” 

“Phallic symbol”; “the top part is symbolic of trees, 
earth, grass" (this is another way of saying “it looks like"); “doves 
—doves represent peace and love and tranquility" (this is an asso- 
ciative “aside”); "dictatorial figure—very powerful father sym- 
bol" Score I-sym 1 tendency for these. 

mage symbol: "The bow gives a 
hat atomic, could represent 


Do not score: 


I-sym2. Use of a conventional i 
feminine touch"; “an explosion, somew 
anger." 

МТ, 1. Loosening in conceptual organization of memory: Falsely 
equating a concept with a conceptually related but not identical one: 
"Bat, the winged bat, a bird, and I hate bats" (Also VP 2.) 


AuLgl. Autistic logic: The failure of thinking to follow a logical 
course is one of the hallmarks of the primary process. Although 
autistic thinking is implicit in many of the responses described above, 
this category is reserved for responses cast in a syllogistic form and in 
which the reasoning used is fallacious. What distinguishes these re- 
sponses is the implication of logical necessity; the subjective feeling of 


"it m - 
dre t be the insectual kind of thing”; 


“Everything’s so small it mus Г. m 
“skunks—a small portion of the picture indicates to me its a small 


animal”: *snakes. [How much of the card represents the snakes?] 
al”; akes. 


I don't know, because when they coil around they're endless ; "ice 
д use the colors аге warm. 


eream-it looks like it's melted beca ar т | 

The Po (position) response is a subtype of autistic logic. Itis to be 
Scored strictly. 

DW 1. DW responses ( 
Sometimes called "confabu 
ing to conclusions about the 
basis of a minor part; the resu 
could be regarded as involving 
example of "cat" for card VI “b 
Syllogism is: cats have whiskers, 


including DrD, etc.) : This kind of response, 
lation," is a wild generalization or a jump- 
identity of a larger unity on the sole 
It is always an F—. Implicitly, it too 
autistic logic. Thus, in the classic 
ecause of the whiskers," the implied 
this has whiskers, therefore this is a 
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cat. Since there is no way of knowing that any such process goes on, 
this category has not been combined with Autistic logic. 


Ctr. Contradiction 


Illogical thinking leads to contradiction, which is tolerated in pri- 
mary thinking. Scored here are both affective and logical contradic- 
tions, including activities inappropriate to the figures seen. The 
former are likely to go unrecognized by the S, the latter not necessarily 
so. Do not score when the S is explicitly aware of and uncertain about 


which of two conflicting interpretations to give; see “do not score” 
examples below. 


Ctr Al. Affective contradiction: Score both affective aspects of 
regular responses and affective responses to the cards themselves. 
Usually, a good deal of fluidity is necessary for such responses to come 
about. In the examples below, the element scored is italicized. 

"It's pretty—I don't see much—it gives me a feeling of fur, that's why 
I said gorilla . . . I see horrible things—bats, gorillas, vampires, bugs. 
8 "Something very beautiful about the whole card—I don't know 
what it is but I like it-nothing really unpleasant . . . my first im- 
pression, ugly—spiders, possibly blood—only thing a bit unpleasant— 
the colors are sort of dirty" (Despite the esthetic frame of reference, 
S is clearly referring to a pleasant-unpleasant dimension.) “Witches 
—could be a diabolic dance or chanting their chants—a very pleasant 
picture—could be music and love and enjoyment.” (What is contra- 


dictory here is the affective comment juxtaposed to the content of the 
response. ) 


CtrL 1. Logical contradiction: Score for assigning incompatible 


or inappropriate qualities to a given percept: “Old maids, but they look 
very young”; “pagoda god—a peaceful evilness"; “a powerful figure— 
aggressive and protective” (these are all scored weak since the con- 


cepts described are within the realm of possibility ). 


Do not score: “Little old men cherubs”; here the incompatible 
attributes are subsidiary to the process of composition (which 
should be scored instead). Note that the opposing qualities in 
the above examples do not come from the creation of a composite 
image with incompatible aspects: scoring the latter in addition to 
composition would be superfluous and misleading: “Two people 
—either in a dance or representing sorrow—I can't tell”; “а hand— 
I don't know if it's authority or frightened." These are alterna- 
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tions of which the S is explicitly aware, and they are clearly 
changed interpretations. In scored examples, S speaks as if both 
terms of a contradiction could be simultaneously true. 

CtrIn2. Inappropriate activity (impossible—i, or unlikely—w): 
Here the contradiction is expressed in terms of verb rather than 
adjective, so to speak. It is to be scored when people, animals, or 
Objects are seen in an activity inappropriate to them. 

"People, flying through the air"; ^a witch with her thumb out, hitch- 
hiking." 

Do not score: Animals in humanlike activity when this occurs in 
the realm of fact (e.g, dancing bears). 

If the activity is rationalized by reference to cartoon or fairy tale 
it is still scored here—the context of the response is accounted for by 


the control variables. 


V. Deviant Verbalization 


This category includes all examples of autistically distorted lan- 
guage, as distinct from distortions of either the content or structure 
of thought. Here we follow Rapaport (16) very closely, borrowing 


some of his examples. 


VS2, Verbal slips: Slips of 
all scored here. (Conceivably, 


the tongue occur occasionally and are 
a slip might be Level 1, but none has 
been encountered so far.) Include here both slips followed by self- 


correction (e.g., “A plant growing up a tree; these are its tentacles— 
no, I mean its tendrils”; score also S M 2-0) and uncorrected slips and 


malapropisms. 
"A butterfly . 
standing upside down"; 
down"; "something you see in Р 
terfly . . . these receptacles, feelers. 
Do not score: “A batterfly—I mean a 
a bat”; score VC 1 and S M 1-0. 9 
VP2. Peculiar verbalizations: These are instances of linguistic 
usage that are autistic enough to sound odd, recognizably not idio- 
matic, and not a function of group membership, unfamiliarity with 
English, or the like, At the same time, there isa quantitative dis- 
tinction between the “peculiar” and the “queer”; compare the exam- 


ples given. 


rs”; "bats are supposed to sleep, 


“something in a cave, the icicles hanging 


bio lab—the embryos, in a child"; “but- 


. . these are the antle 


butterfly; it also looks like 
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“Part of a lady's vagina"; “a fine dog-noblest of all dogs.” Notice 
the inappropriateness of both examples, which still do not deviate very 
markedly from common modes of speech. The former is unnaturally 
stilted and strangely specific for someone who is presumably embar- 
rassed to mention such a thing. The latter has a flowery rhetorical 


flavor, quite out of keeping with the test situation, though acceptable 
in another context. 


УО 1. Queer verbalizations: “A twat—I don't get the same sensa- 
tion as if it were real”; “a crab, I was hoping for an octopus”; “twins, 
placed in the position of birth . . . for research study of two animals 
being born simultaneously or of a Siamese nature"; "artistic design of 
flys foot.” In some of these examples, the queerness comes largely 
from the inappropriateness of the response as a communication in a 
professional situation; in others, because the stiltedness goes so far as 
to be very noticeable. In general, however, queer verbalizations show 
a failure to maintain an appropriate set in talking about what one sees 
—appropriate to the subject matter, to the relationship between 5 and 
tester, or to S's level of actual knowledge. 


VC 1. Verbal condensation: The portmanteau word. Do not score 
all neologisms, only those in which the contaminating elements can 
be discerned. 

“Diaphragram” (condensation of diagram and diaphragm). 


VI1. Verbal incoherence; confusion: When the course of asso- 
ciations is extremely autistic, the connections being omitted or being 
made on entirely idiosyncratic grounds, the result is a use of words 
that fails to communicate and becomes incoherent. It is extremely 
unlikely to occur except in schizophrenia, organic psychoses, or other 
gross interferences with the secondary process. 

"Desert pictures, shadow pictures—you lift up your hand in desert 
pictures"; “a bundle of love, how do you like that for an answer, 
wrapped up in endearing young charms—dementia praecox." 


Au El. Autistic Elaboration 


This category largely overlaps with what Rapaport (16) and 
Schafer (17) call “confabulation.” Since this last term is ambiguous, 
it is being replaced with the present one, though otherwise we follow 
the discussion in Diagnostic Psychological Testing, Vol. II, pp. 829- 
330, 338-384. In general, score this category when the subject elabo- 
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rates a response in a bizarre, unrealistic, or otherwise deviant man- 
ner, if the deviation has not been already taken care of by another 
formal category. 

Au Ell. Level 1: "Aztec figure-stone-like, an idol figure . . . hips, 
legs, some sort of symbol-sexual, I guess Га say vagina... here a 
fighting over this woman, because of the 


dinosaur figure—now they're 
ed—and she can't talk, her mouth is 


sexual symbols—horrible—frighten 
closed"; "two bears out for a good time . . . Russian bear with the 
red significant—might be gaily chasing each other around while— 
possibly we do the same thing in this country—might be a merry dance 
of what's to come—bear against bear—nothing symbolic; people gaily 
parading around while blood is being spilled" (also VI1). The above 
examples are both long and loosely associative, but autistic elabora- 
tions need not be so; see the following examples (from Rapaport): 
“The white streak reminds me of the wide, powerfully flowing Missis- 
sippi River” (card VI); “two women, they have their genital organs 
together.” 

AuEl2. Level 2: Occasionally it happens that a response is autisti- 
cally elaborated but not in as extreme a way as the above examples. 
Score thematic elaboration that involves a good deal of “transcend- 
ence” (Weisskopf), but without any other signs of primary process: 


benign fantasy, but a good deal of it. . | 
"Two bunnies, looking at each other. They've noticed each other 


and turned their heads to look each other up and down, as if to say, 
‘Well, who are you?" And soon they'll scamper on about their busi- 


» 
ness, wondering where the other came from. 


S-R 1. Self-Reference 
-process thinking is Бе 
all self-references are thereby primary. 
that S feels the test or the thing seen has ( 
tially magical way) reference to him — 
“My family”; “insect crawling towarc e "— ' 
Score the following kinds of ваени да сиса wo people 
arguing—that reminds me of my problem - ЈЕ en ач ie > 
we had in our garden in Texas’; а design ш ink— = o make 
these when I was a boy: re such responses if they appear 


» Do not 500: 
only on inquiry. 


nerally very egocentric, not 
Score here only indications 
in an unrealistic and essen- 


"Though primary 
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F-Mscl or 2. Miscellaneous Formal Aspects (may be Level 1 or 2) 


Score here the very occasional formal indications of primary process 
that are not classifiable under the above categories. 

Synesthetic responses: Responding to color as if to another sense 
modality ("the blue reminds me of the thin clear scent of boxwood 
hedges"), score Level 1. 

Deliberate molding of reality to fit a preconceived idea: "This looks 
like two ladies (card VII), sort of seem to be kissing each other. Not 
exactly kissing, but their lips are puckered.” (Score Level 1; note 
SM 1-2. Each is seen quite correctly, but S, in effect, molds the 
reality of the card by seeing them as in contact when they are really 
an arm's length away.) 


"Color projection"—attributing chromatic color to achromatic blots 
(Level 2). 


CONTROL AND DEFENSE VARIABLES 


The following categories are scored only in conjunction with re- 
sponses that have received scores on either content or formal variables. 
The use of these categories seems to represent an attempt on the part 
of the subject to contain the material, implying some awareness (not 
necessarily conscious) that the response needs to be justified or de- 
fended against (see DD, below). Some of these ways are obviously 
more satisfactory than others: thus, the control implied by a “success- 
ful introspection" or an "esthetic context" score seems more adequate 
than that involved in “negation” or "projection of responsibility.” A 
few of the categories may represent not so much control as evidences 
of its failure, while the elaboration in others may be more imaginative 
than defensive. One problem that arises, therefore, in the use of the 
control scores is the interpretation of the categories that are scored; 
see below, discussion of DE-the effectiveness of defense. 


S. Sequence: Recovery 


Score when relative] 
ondary. Note that se 
of percept are distin 
cases degre, 


Y primary material is followed by more sec- 
veral distinctions are made here: modifications 


guished from sequential replacement, and in both 
es of recovery are differentiated. 
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M. Modifying percept: The basic percept remains the same, but it 
is modified or elaborated in a way that makes it more secondary. 

SM 1-0. Level 1 (content or formal) to unscorable: * “Men with 
breasts—no, jackets." 

$ М 90. Level 2 to unscorable: “Dogs—the red makes me think 
of violence—no, they're playing”; “bird without a head—well, a small 
one." 

SM 1-9. Level 1 to Level 2: “Face-looks like a penis in the 
mouth, or rather a candy stick”; “a bloody head, looks like it's been 
flayed—or could be a savage, painted to go on the war path." 

SMR, Rationalization without modifying percept: Sometimes a 
promising way with an instinctual content or 
S then seems to catch himself and add details 
(either in the way he verbalizes it, or additional perceptual elements, 
or both) which he hopes make it more acceptable or more plausible 


without changing the level on which it is scored. | 
Successful-S M R+: “A woman dressed in only a corset, being 


pulled in opposite directions by two men. Its a satirical dance— 
she's fat and dowdy but is pretending to be in danger of assault from 
th i ced figures.” 

ме и ros "The costumes of the Klux Klan—and he's 
eating an ice-cream cone" Here S apparently tries to soften the ag- 
gressive implications of the Ku Klux Klan figure by a homey touch, 
but the incongruous jce-cream eating leaves the response unration- 


alized and unsuccessful. 


response begins in an un 
a formal bizarreness; the 


. ‚ iginal, more primary response is not 

C. Changing percept: The original, 

modified but relinquished and replaced by veces need ES 
у i d deliberate substitution, an 

this may or may not be a conscious an ; 


need not be given to the same area. | | 

SC1-0. Level 1 (content or formal) to unscorable: “Phallic sym- 
bol—more like a finger.” 

SC2-0. Level 2 to unscorable: 
of poodles.” 

$C1-2, Level 1 to Level 2: 


i * ld be 
tail) followed by: "These cou 
hind leg” (Level 1 content, to Level 2 formal). 


E: scorable 
o mean "not 
term unscorable should throv ghout be construed | 


in terms of the present system- 


“Lions; they look more like statues 


“Buttocks” (card VIII, lower de- 
lionesses trying to dance on one 
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S. Sequence: Regression 


This category follows the model of recovery exactly except that 
the changes are in every case from less primary to more primary. 
(The term "regression" is used here only in its systematic sense, with 
no implication of retrogression or topographical regression in the 
psychic apparatus.) Again, changes may take place within the con- 
text of one response, or in the sequence from one response to another. 
There is one difference, however: when S goes from an unscored 
response to one that is scorable on either formal or content grounds, 
no control score is given. This category applies, thus, only to in- 
stances where a person gets started on a response that is scorable and 
"digs himself in deeper" by following it with another that has even 
stronger primary-process implications; or to such changes within a 
single response. Strictly speaking, it is a failure of control that is 
scored under this category, rather than a type of defense. 


M. Modifying percept: Note that even though the response starts 


out as unscorable, if S makes a modification that brings it within 
the province of one of our categories, it is scored here. 


SM 0-1. Unscorable to Level 1. 
5 М 0-2. Unscorable to Level 2. 
SM2-1. Level 2 to Level 1. 


SC2-1. Changing percept: This includes only going from Level 2 


to Level l. In such a response, the score applies to the earlier of the 
two responses. 


Delay 


Inh. Inhibition: When the scorabl 
entire response, emerges only 
delayed the Primary 
category, 


е aspect of a response, or the 
in inquiry, the inhibitory control that 
aspect is signalized by scoring the present 


Reflection on Response 


Isp. Introspection: This is scored when S makes a clear attempt о 
remove himself from the response by observing or thinking about his 
own thought processes or feelings, or attempting to explain how his 
associations came about. Do not score unelaborated remarks that S 
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saw the same thing on a previous administration. Note: Rarely to be 
scored from inquiry. 

Successful—Isp+: "Ive had two impressions which are quite con- 
tradictory, but the second seems to be dominant, so I'll mention it 
first" Notice the ease and naturalness of the introspective attitude 


here, as compared with the more fragmentary and questionable at- 


tempt in the unsuccessful example. 
Unsuccessful-Isp—: "Profile, here's the mouth—like it would re- 


ceive it; before, seemed like it would hurt it-that's my conflict." 


Crt. Criticism of response: This score is given when the S verbal- 
izes his awareness that something is wrong with the content or organi- 
zation of his response, especially its unrealistic aspects. 

Successful—Crt--: “It isn’t sensible to think the penis is on top of the 
woman, but it looks like it^; “bears—not doing something sensible— 
climbing a tree"; "feminine symbol-it doesn’t look natural.” 

Do not score: Criticism that is clearly focused on the blot, or criti- 
cism of the poor fit between concept and percept (see also below). 

Unsuccessful—Crt—: Score if the criticism is inappropriate, exag- 
gerated, directed against an acceptable response, or otherwise unneces- 


sary and defensive. 


R. Remoteness 

y to the Rorschach essentially the same 
d for the TAT (19, pp. 78-82). When 
ssed in a response, it may be made 
between himself and the response 
atter remote in time; place, person, or level of reality. 
y response for which a content score has 
-score from R-geo on may be scored 
the remoteness has any relevance 


Under this heading, we appl 
notions that Tomkins introduce 
àn unacceptable impulse is expe 
more acceptable if S puts distance 
by making the 1 
An R-score is given to ever 
been recorded. In addition, any R 
for formally deviant responses when 
to the formal quality scores. | 

dient E? qnl remoteness The response poe pores (or 
parts of persons) here and now, implicitly or € € ~ in 
reality. Assume that time, place, etc., or pose a aed and 
Pris implied otherwise. ie red R-min unless it is iur 
other human bodily products are all score 
from context that they are animal. 


One or more of the fo 
for any one response. 


llowing (R-eth through R-fan) may be scored 
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Remoteness in person: 


R-eth. Score when persons in the response are different from S 
in ethnic group only: Negroes, Indians, etc. 


R-an. Main figure of the response is an animal rather than a 
person. 


R-pl. Main figure is a plant. “Tree stumps blackened by a forest 
fire.” 


R-ia. Neither persons or animals are involved, real or unreal: 
inanimate objects and/or actions, “Explosion”; “pile of rock falling 
over”; also abstract concepts: “destruction”; “death”; “hell.” 


R-dep. Persons are involved, but are seen as depicted in a paint- 
ing, drawing, statue, etc. "Puppets"; "caricature of two old maids”; 
"fountain with sculptured angels"; *mask." 


R-geo. Remoteness in place (geography): Score for all explicit 
geographical remoteness, and also if clearly implicit: "Wounded Rus- 
sian bears"; “African cannibals”; “cannibals around a pot” (remoteness 


in place is still clearly implied in the latter formulation); "two space- 
men fighting on Jupiter." 


Кет. Remoteness in time (past or future): “A duel between two 
knights" (here remoteness in time is clearly implied); "tyrranosaurus 


jaws"; "two men of the future Shooting disintegrator rays at each 
other." 


Do not score: "Witch"; “devil”; "dragon"; etc. The flavor of the 
past may cling to such concepts as these, but they are to be scored 


R-fic unless it is clearly specified that they are “ancient” or the 
like. 


Remoteness in level of reality: Each of the categories below is 
further divided into successful (that is, appropriate) and unsuccessful 
attempts to achieve this kind of remoteness. 


R-fics. Reference to a specific fictional character or context: Suc- 
cessful (+): “Mephistopheles”; “1471 Abner eating a pork chop”; “the 
Inferno”; “boy in the Campbell soup ads, his tongue sticking out.” 

Unsuccessful (—): “Rabbit with wings—à la Bugs Bunny”; “witches 
from Macbeth, boosting two other witches into a kettle.” 

Note that in both of these responses, the primary process element 
is not adequately accounted for by the fictional reference, 
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R-fic n. Nonspecific fictional, supernatural, mythological, or simi- 
lar character or context: Successful (+): “Menacing man from Mars”; 
“Witches”; “ghost”; “monster”; “devil” (but “the Devil” or “Satan” are 
R-fic s+); “hell”; “a scene on some strange planet.” 

Unsuccessful (—): “People—this is the rump, phallic symbol-they 
look like gremlins”; “the Last Judgment . . . dinosaurs guarding the 
throne of God." The dinosaurs spoil the otherwise adequate super- 
natural context. 

R-fan. Characters or context are from dream or explicit fantasy: 
To be successful, this kind of distance must involve a clear recognition 
by the S that what he sees is "only imaginary,” i.e., he is making some- 
thing unrealistic acceptable by explicitly pointing to its fantastic na- 
ture. Thus, R-fan-+ is an indication of good reality testing. à 

Successful (+): “Frightening figures like you'd see in a nightmare ; 
"someone's imagination of what a disease germ must look like. | 

Unsuccessful ( — ): “A scene out of a dream sequence in a movie—a 
couple of snakes eating out a rabbit's eyes, two boys eating these lolli- 
pops—here [yellow, card X] they are urinating. ...” S gets carried 
away by an autistic fantasy, beyond his stated fame of reference. 

Do not score: Responses that are clearly fantastic and delusional 

without any distance. If the S gives no indication that he does 

not wholly accept his unrealistic premises as true, a ца like 
the following is not scorable here: "Representation of the System 


that is out to get me^ 


Context 
This refers to the setting in which the response is presented and by 
Which the S presumably attempts to explain away" or make more 


5 4 ss aspect of his response. Four kinds of 
acceptable the primary Paa They are scored as being either suc- 


context are distinguished below. Т ренин резање ee 
cessful (+) or unsuccessful ir = = n context is considered 
mal element involved in the response. i ge Vener ad er ph 
Successful when the explanation Or Vogel 2 | а to make the total 
Sponse is sufficient to cover its deviant glamen! rt id xd nsuccess- 
response acceptable as а a It i consi: in М is свй 
ful when it ошу partly explains these elements or У T 
tially irrelevant to their presence in the response, Or V 


forcing or straining after control. 
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CxC. Cultural context: A response that is otherwise implausible, 
shocking, or in other ways unacceptable may be made more or less 
appropriate as a communication by explaining the questionable aspect 
by reference to a ritual, custom, occupational role, or other social 
reality. 


Cx C+: “Cavemen— they don't seem to have any clothes on”; 
"Ubangis with a shield"; "soldier with a gun." 


Cx C —: “Cobras ready to attack, like taking part in a ritual.” 


CxE. Esthetic context: This covers appropriate references to either 
artistic or literary activities or productions. 


Cx E+: “A frightened figure like Alice in Wonderland”; “figure, 
the head is upside down-as in a Chagall painting.” 


Cx E —: “Series of paints Squeezed on the card"; “men having a 
playful tug-of-war—like theatrical figures." 


CxI. Intellectual context: This includes reference to scientific fact 
or technical knowledge. 


CxI+: “Phallic symbol”; “prostate and vas deferens.” 


Cx I—: “Animals coming out of Dante's Inferno—red, the fire is 
reflecting." 


Cx H. Humorous context: This is meant to catch those responses in 
which there is playful or fanciful elaboration of content, where S uses 
humor appropriately or creates something amusing. 

Cx H+: “Two people, with both male and female organs—guess 
you could say they're ambisextrous.” 
Cx H —: "Blackboard th 


at hasn't been cleaned properly—some kid 
running out of p 


aint, smudging everything up [laughs]." 
Do not score: Responses in w 


hich the only humor implied is the 
fact that the thing 


seen is supposed to be a cartoon or a caricature. 


Pathological Defenses о 


Уа—. Vagueness of percept: This is to be scored only when the 5 
complains after giving a response that he does not really see it, or he 
sees it indistinctly. This kind of “marginal” perception seems to be a 


° The minus sign after the symbol for 


this and the following pathological de- 
fenses indicate the weakness or failure of 


the defensive effort. 
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form of evasion, an abdication of responsibility for producing the re- 
sponse. Or in some cases it may be an anxiety-induced disorganiza- 
tion of perception, with clouding of consciousness and withdrawal. 
Do not score: For percepts of indefinite form, nor for vaguely seen 
percepts about which the S does not complain. 
"I get a glassy feeling—docsn't appear to be any shape—like a goblet” 
(note the inappropriateness of this comment: the goblet was actually 
of good form and well seen—IX, center white); “dogs, kissing—I don't 


see it, but it suggests it.” 
Do not score: “I can 
they don't seem to take on any ima 
would be is pincers on a lobster." 
ized first; it lacks the covering-up or unc 
examples. 

Prj—. Projection of respon 
he is responsible for giving th 
sponse is in the card, not in me." 
include cases in which the response is 
(see the last example). 

*A woman's body. (?) 
this is supposed to be something i! 
tell me I saw a wolf.” 


Neg. Negation and undoing: 
hen the content or formal element is pre- 


Neg—: This is scored w! 
ona «е > or, “It’s not X, it's Y." 
sented in negative form: “Its not X” or, P. le | 
"Two animals drinking water—but not hateful’; animals—not ex- 
- - + m 
ans—nothing exciting about them” 


actly as if ready to leap”; "female org iing 
(here 4 al is not of the content but of its importance). 


Do not score: “Men having а playful tug-of-war.” It is perfectly 
possible for a tug-of-war to be playful, even though there is a 
certain amount of contradiction in the relation between the ad- 
jective and the noun. But there is a difference a зои 
that people are friendly and denying that they ne wr wen y; 
only the latter form is scored here. Also do not score: Snar ing 

it doesn't look like skunks.” Sometimes S will 
ва = : Me Wee] the original idea in a way resembling 
delend сеч алле identical with it. He may attribute "good," 
A rp eo Hs something threatening that slipped by his de- 
nice” qua 


't figure out what these two little things are; 
ge. About the only thing they 
Here the vagueness is verbal- 
loing quality of the scored 


sibility: Score when S openly denies that 
e response, and says, in effect: “The re- 
Score only when clear-cut. Also 
attributed to another person 


It's obvious, anyone could see it”; “maybe 
n the cat's mind”; “my kid would 
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fenses, trying to decontaminate or purify it; e.g., “A lion—a nice, 
gentle one.” Also do not score: “A quiet panther" (The at- 
tribute does not constitute a clear denial.) 


Neg--: Sometimes the negation of an impulse is built right into 


the response in such an integral way that it must be considered a suc- 
cessful defense. 


“Mask”; “blind man"; “broken spear" (Neg-- applies only to the 
L 2 E-V and the Ag 2 P-S, not the Ag2 R in these responses); "virgin. 


Eu—. Euphemism: A closely related type of defense is the sub- 
stitution of a “genteel” or roundabout word for a direct one. There 
are many socially shared words and phrases to enable us to talk about 
various facts of life without having to soil our lips with the real names 
of things. 

"Two men having a little misunderstanding" (inquiry brings out that 


S sees them as fighting); “a woman with a big fanny" (also many other 
such terms); “a man's private parts.” 


Minz—. Minimization: Under this heading fall attempts to control 
(chiefly content) deviations by two main devices: seeing them in tiny 
areas (as small as the “arrowhead” Dd on card II or smaller), and in 
the concept itself, introducing modifications or qualifications that have 
the effect of making the threat a literally small one: 

“A baby's arm and fist”; “a lion cub.” 


Obs—. Obsessional defense: Score doubting, vacillation, obsessional 
"worrying" of a percept, or indecision about it. Score if there is the 
equivalent of two waverings between possibilities: also anything 
clinically considered Obsessive, except that it must be clearly more 
than what is usual for S on nonscored responses. 

"I can’t quite tell whether it’s a bat or a butterfly—in some ways it's 
more like a bat, but then in others it’s more a butterfly”; “should I 
try for more responses or should I stop here? I can give you more, 
but maybe уоште getting tired”; “two men—perhaps waiters bringing 
a tray, but that isn’t a very good tray—they could be 18th century 
dandies bowing to each other, or even cowboys, with those high-heeled 
boots, but then that wouldn’t account for this business” (breast area). 
Also, meticulous description of the blot taking into account minute 
differences between the two halves. 


Den—. Attempted denial: Score attempts to retract a response ог 


deny that it was ever given: “Two lions, or beavers. [Did the lions 
seem to be doing anything?] I didn't say lions—I said beavers”; "a 
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penis—no, no, don't write that down, it really looks like a snake in- 
stead"; “two cloaked figures, holding knives"; in inquiry, S cannot find 
knives, and finally says: “I couldn't have said knives, there aren't any 
there." 


GENERAL RATINGS OF TOTAL RESPONSE 


DD. Defense Demand of Response 


the shock value of the response is to be rated: 
the degree to which the very nature of the underlying idea, or (in the 
case of the formal variables) the way it emerges, demands that some 
defensive and controlling measures be undertaken in order to make 
the response a socially acceptable communication. (Note that we do 
not try to score differently for each S; criteria are general.) Scores 
at the upper extreme will usually be given to blatant, Level-1 sexual 
or aggressive content, but formal aspects also make varying demands 
that the “craziness” of the conception be concealed or explained away. 
In part, this rating represents an elaboration of the Level 1-Level 2 


distinction. 


1. No apparent need fo 
aspects of the primary process 
ters that would hardly be notice 
€.g., food; Do. 

2. Slight need. for defense: Th 
Sponses rated at this level are on 


Under this heading, 


r defense: Here fall responses that contain 
only implicitly, or references to mat- 
а if referred to at a polite tea party; 


e content and structure of the re- 
ly slightly unusual in conversation, 


and arouse only slight degrees of tension. Also, any response contain- 
ing both Level-2 content and Level-2 formal scores must be rated at 
least 2; e.g., “animals fighting”; verbal slips. Aa 
iations 
? ‚ defense: The content and torma eviatioı 
D Malden = ight cause moderate tension or social 


here level that mi 

scored are at a lev è Ў 

embarrass ur if they occurred in conversation. Also, any response 
assm 


1-2 formal, or Level-2 content and 
combini ге]-1 content and Leve је » 1 p 
coe be rated at least 8; e£; buttocks”; impossible 
combinations. , 
4. Considerable need for defense: The level here is set by the ex- 
E. | onsi oe uns Ibi possible for most people to refer to such 
ne 5 of нен sistit setting, but it is not Lap purget in sped 
coii areton Also, any response combining any kind of Level-1 con- 

: › 
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tent and Level-1 formal material must be rated at least 4; e.g., genitals; 
DW. 


5. Great need. for defense: Shocking ideas which could under no 
circumstances be introduced into a social conversation without ex- 
tensive controls and defenses. Such responses are almost pathog- 
потопіс of psychosis, since they imply both a serious breach of judg- 
ment in order to be mentioned, and the availability to awareness of 


ideas that are usually kept unconscious; e.g., “two men eating a dead 
body"; autistic logic. 


6. Greatest need for defense: Sometimes it happens that a response 
contains content that would be rated 5 and also formal deviations 
that are at the 5 level. The result is about as much primary process 
and need for defense as can be packed into a single response; re- 
sponses rated 6 occur exclusively in psychotic records. (For an ex- 
ample, see under 6a, DE.) 


DE. Effectiveness of Defense 


Each response that contains any scorable content or formal element 
is to be rated on the effectiveness of controlling and defensive meas- 
ures in reducing or preventing anxiety, and making a successful, 
adaptive response to the examiner's demand to interpret the blots. 

In making this rating, keep the following three elements in mind: 
(1) The form accuracy and organization of the response; ? (2) ex- 
pressive behavior and any other indications of threat or enjoyment, 
from the protocol and the affect inquiry; and (3) the nature of the 
particular control categories scored (if any) 


- In addition, consider 
also unscored aspects of defense: indications of defensiveness, 
evasion, 


Or disruption, various kinds of rationalizations, and slight 
changes in the form level (for better or for worse) 
process aspect of the response is introduced. 
sense! 


when the primary 
Use all of your clinical 


Note that two types of ratings are given, distinguished by the letter 
à following the undefended type. An undefended response is defined 
as one that lacks any control and defense category except R-min and/or 
the sequence categories (SM R+ or (—) not included). It is as- 


7 We use the system for scoring form level devised by Martin Mayman (unpub- 
lished) in which Fo — ordinary; Fw = weak; Fv = vague; Fs = spoiled form 
accuracy, The scoring of DE could be adapted to any other differentiated set of 
form-level scores, however, like Klopfer’s rating technique (11). 
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sumed that if someone is quite mature and unthreatened by the pri- 
mary process, he may feel no need to defend a response containing a 
good deal of it; therefore, the lack of any scorable defenses is not 
considered a detriment if the response is in other respects successful. 


1. Completely successful control and defense, in a successful re- 
sponse: Good form level (F+ or Fo); no disturbance, if any affect, it 
is positive; only “good” control and defense categories; response is a 
communication, with no deviations of language. 
the top categories (5 and 6) of 
be rated at the top here—it would 


perfectly acceptable 
In general, responses rated in 
Defense Demand will hardly ever 


constitute a very unusual achievement. 
*Here I can also see the outlines of a man—gangster-type individual 


with hat brim over his eyes. [Ing.] Looks like a gangster in one of 
those English stories they show over TV.” Card VI, D F(C)+ Н; 
Ag2 P-S; R-ficn-+, CxE+. (DD: 2) 

"Top here helps give the impression of the cloud of an atomic bomb." 
Card IX, position V ; DF+ Expl; Ag 2 А-5; R-ia. (DD:2) 

la. Highly successful response; undefended: Above description ap- 
plies, except that no control and defense category is scored other than 
R-min ог 5 (sequence )—except SMR-+ or (—), which is consid- 
ered a conscious effort at defense. Note: Not to be scored for other- 
Wise successful responses rated 5 or 6 on DD. 


*À убт. sexual organs—here are the lips, the opening, even this 
[Inq.] The color and shape." 


little hole back here could be the anus. 17 
Card II, Drs FC+ Sex; L18 (L1 A); R-min. (DD: 4) 

2. Successful control and defense: Like 1, except that response does 
not meet full specifications in one or two respects of the following: 


Form level may be Fo if form is subordinate to another determinant or 
Fw+ (not y Fsor . mild signs of discomfort may 
E 


F—, however); 
е nsuccessful types if suc- 
be present; D scores may inclu 


de one of the u 
Cessful ones are also present. . . 

The content and formal scores listed above as precluding a rating of 
1 may be ated 2 if they are well defended and in all other respects 
meet the criteria for 1- (“Well defended” means that one of the + 
controls is eins or, if not, that two or more of the other, nonminus, 

с a minus control.) 
E di » ong? разда [Inq.] There's a vaguely facial 

uely an ... think of as a face 
aspect of this part whi а 
it’s sort of ominous-loo 
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mask.” Card I, Ws F+ Mask; Ag2P-S: Cx C+, Isp+, R-dep, R-geo 
(Va tend.); (L2 E-V): Neg+ (also rest of above defenses). (DD: 2) 

If S clearly liked it instead of finding it “ominous,” and if it lacked 
the complaint of vagueness, it would have been given a 1. 


2a. Successful response, undefended (same relationship as la to 1; 
not on quite as high a level as 1a): If a response is undefended, it may 
contain anything with DD of less than 5 as long as the form level is 
F+, or Fo, or Fw+ if accompanying affect is neutral or positive. 

"Woman's figure with wings—in between two objects.” Card I, 
W M+ H-Obj.; C-co 1: R-min. (DD: 8) 


8. Only moderately successful control and. defense: The "difficult" 
content and formal categories are more likely to occur here; the de- 
fensive efforts generally have to be more extensive or effective if such 
material is present than if more innocuous material is used, which is 
acceptable with less efficient defenses. For the latter, the response 
must still be reasonably defensible and acceptable as a communica- 
tion. Form level may be Fv or Fw—; if it is Fs, the response must 
be relatively good in other respects, and F— is still unacceptable at 
this level. Signs of serious disturbance are not allowed; but control 
scores may be relatively poor as long as the total effect is not bad. 

"This looks like some kind of animal. [Inq.] This looks like an 
animal—with a fang ... [kind?] It doesn't look like a fox—or a wolf.” 
Card IX, D Fs Ad; Аво P-S: Neg—, R-an, Inh. (Usual human head; 
DD: 2) 

3a. Ditto, undefended: “Might be two figures hanging from some 
objects. Might say it represents the human figure without heads.” 
Card VII (у ), W F+ Н; Ag 2 К, C a-c u 2: R-min. (DD: 2) 

The form level is acceptable though at the bottom of what could be 
called F+; apart from the primary aspects, the response suffers only 
from its lack of the expected M, the vagueness of "some objects," and 


the long delay (70 seconds) before it was given as the first response, 
suggesting disturbance. 


4. Relatively unsuccessful control and defense: Poor responses with 
one or two strong saving features, or generally mediocre attempts with 
some weaknesses. D scores may range from predominantly successful 
with some unsuccessful aspects, to predominantly unsuccessful with 
Some successful aspects (depending on other aspects of the response). 
Note: Fairly good responses may be scored 4 if accompanied by strong 
disturbance; see especially affect inquiry. 
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“It’s a sort of a butterfly; it looks like it got caught in something— 
cut his wings and messed ‘ет up. Looks like it's trying to fly. Ithink 
the wings will grow back and get well again—unless he dies of starva- 
tion. Looks like a nice butterfly.” Card I, Ws FMo AP: Ag2R 
(210): R-an, Neg— wk; Au El2: X. (DD:3) 

This is an example of mediocre defensive efforts with a weakness 
in the attempted restitution, which collapses with the starvation fan- 
tasy (an example of thematic elaboration rather than a percept). 


4a. Ditto, undefended: "This looks somewhat like a penis." Card I, 
usual side wing: d F — Sex; L 1 S: R-min, S C 1-0 wk (followed by an 
Fv response). (DD:3) The sequence has minimal defensive efficacy, 
the Fv being followed by another Level 1 response. And the form 
level is so poor the response must be counted unsuccessful. 

5. Unsuccessful attempts at control and defense: Always accom- 
panied by some signs of considerable discomfort and defensiveness 
(direct or indirect). Form level may range from Fo to F— (but if it 
is fairly good, other features must be worse); there usually will be no 
Very positive control scores. | | 

"This looks like a six-figured structure of animated things—maybe 
not humans—two heads holding up green figure and green holding up 
orange, I can kind of visualize a head and nose and several pairs of 
arms joined together in center. Kind of a strange figure. | [Ing 
orange?] Not human, like just figures like you'd see m a comic u 
Somewhere [laugh]. (?) Each one is holding the next one up. f ) 
I don’t know-just looks that way" [laugh]. Card IX, W Fs (M tend.); 
C-co1 (VP 2): Cx Н— wk, Crt+ wh, R-fien-. nn е er 

Note in addition to the general inadequacy of the controls, the signs 
of disturbance (embarrassed laughter). 

5a. Unsuccessful responses, undefended: Responses EE the 
general criteria for 5, but have no control scores (or virtua y none). 

“This one looks like a spider, and it must have lost its ee 
know, it's having a hard time moving around. Thats pe at ea Е 
like; ЋЕ жө like he's got in a fight or iin Ye po^ | si 
bug, because he's got all things длрриЕ we hole wih a bigger 
Probably die, [9] And he must Er un Wa I figure oot 
bug or something, and he lost his feelers. (3 y à 


; st have lost it . . . (?) Trying to 
oder era EB neat him up, protect himself. [Die?] 


ben ан T а eating that food—not unless he has a storage 
ave a h 
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of it—and from losing all that blood.” Card IV, W FM— A; Ag1R 
(L10): R-an; VP 2, Au EI2: X. (DD: 4) 

The remoteness of person is the only defense, and it seems of neg- 
ligible value in relation to the greatly elaborated aggressive fantasy; 
in addition, the autistic elaboration is undefended, as is the peculiar 
verbalization. 


6. Disorganized responses with only pathological attempts at de- 
fense: All but the last two of the examples given under Au El1 are 
rated 6. Rarely found except in psychotic records. 


6a. Ditto, undefended: “It looks like an insect, on two parts of it, 
and looks like somebody's chest. [Inq.] That doesn't look like an in- 
sect; it looks like part of a body (?) 'cause it looks like part of a man's 
chest. And it looks like he has some kind of a disease, with two insects 
inside... [Whats happened inside?] He's in the hospital" Card 
УШ, W Fs At, A; Agz1 R (Ag 1 А-О); C f-p 1, Au EL1 wk: R-min (S M 
0-1? Inh?—not clear; perhaps neither). А rare example of DD: 6, 
because either formal or content scores alone would have been rated 5. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


In brief outline, this is the system we have worked out for scoring 
Rorschach records for the primary process and how it is handled. 
Obviously, such a detailed system is cumbersome until it is thoroughly 
learned, but even then, scoring is not a quick affair. It is necessary to 
scrutinize each remark of the subject quite carefully and weigh it 
against many kinds of standards. What evidence is there that such a 
system can be reliably scored, and that the scores are valid, i.e., lead 


to verified predictions about the behavior that is theoretically to be 
expected? 


Reliability 


Our preliminary efforts to check scorer agreement show that many 
individual categories are difficult to score reliably, but when these are 
combined in certain over-all indices, agreement is excellent. Two 
independent scorers rated 1,089 responses given by a mixed group of 
30 women; the proportion of responses per record with Level-1 primary 
process (formal plus content) as scored by one rater correlated .97 
with the same index as scored by the other. Similar indices of Level-2 
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primary-process materials and total (Level 1 plus Level 2) yielded 
coefficients of observer agreement of .98. It is true that these judges ê 
had worked with the senior author for about a year, scoring many 
records and discussing disagreements; one should not assume that 
these coefficients are a function of the scoring system alone. Neverthe- 
less, we think that these reliability figures encourage the use of the 


system in quantitative research. 


Validity 


s Ph.D. dissertation (4), in which he used the 
to predict individual differences in 


reaction to perceptual isolation, Leo Goldberger devised a useful 
method of combining the scoring summaries to come up with a meas- 
ure of adaptive versus maladaptive regression. The procedure is es- 
sentially as follows: Make up а rank order of a group of subjects, 
according to their total per cent primary process, weighting Level-l 
responses especially. Take the lowest ranking subject on the "amount" 
measure and put him near the middle of a new rank order—just above 
a line indicating the mid-point if his primary-process responses have 


high DE scores and just below it if the effectiveness of his defenses is 
Door. Take the next lowest man in the amount rank order and put 
him above the first one if he had good DE, below if he had poor DE. 
the top subject on the first variable, 


Continue thus until you come to 0 ls 
the one with the greatest amount of primary process in his Rorschach; 


again depending on his DE, he will be either the highest or the lowest 


ranking man in the new ;ank order. Note that high ranks go to 
without threat and well con- 


Subjects with a lot of primary process W) н 
ssing subjects); near the mid- 


trolled (the mature or adaptively regre : у 
dle will be the constricted subjects who produce very little primary 


Process of any kind; and at the bottom of the rank order will go the 
uncontrolled subjects who cannot prevent a good deal of primary- 
Process material from breaking through, disrupting the response 
Process and causing the mobilization of pathological defenses and 


anxiety. 

In Goldberger's study (5 
Were paid to "spend a day 
On a comfortable couch in 


encased in cardboard gaun 
F. Philip, Research Assistants 


In the course of hi 
present Rorschach scoring system 


ned male college students 


); carefully screer 
doing nothing." For eight hours, they lay 
a semisoundproof room, hands gloved and 


tlets, eyes capped with translucent halved 
at the Research Cen- 


* Reeva Safrin and Anthony 
ter for Mental Health. 
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ping-pong balls, and ears covered by padded earphones through which 
a random, "white" noise was continually piped. They were asked to 
lie quietly and to talk occasionally to describe what was going through 
their minds; they were fed lunch and were taken to a nearby toilet 
by the experimenter without any change in the inputs to eye or ear. 

In such a situation, the most adaptive responses were to lie quietly, 
to allow primary process to enter conscious thought (as in daydream- 
ing) without being threatened by it, to spend some of the time in 
undisrupted secondary-process thinking, to take advantage of residual 
opportunities for self-stimulation, to enjoy oneself, to speak freely and 
have vivid imagery. These reactions (as rated reliably from the tape- 
recorded protocols by two judges) formed a positively intercorrelat- 
ing cluster, which, in turn, correlated .50 with the measure of adaptive 
versus maladaptive regression (a predicted result, significant with 14 
cases at the .05 point). Most of the components of this syndrome also 
correlated equally significantly with the Rorschach measure, which 
was scored independently and without contamination (see Table 
10.2). It is especially interesting that the amount of time spent in 
sleep correlated .65, which is significant at the .05 level (two-tailed 
test). Sleep has been cited by Hartmann and Kris as an example par 
excellence of adaptive regression, and it surely was one of the most 
agreeable ways for a subject to pass the time. 

The same subjects were extensively tested and interviewed, the 
following data finally being worked up and integrated on each of 
them: autobiography, interview, Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, and 
TAT. Two staff members of the Research Center for Mental Health 
made independent analyses of this material on a case, and expressed 
their evaluations in the form of Q-sort ratings on 180 items covering 
six major areas of personality (motives; affects and inner states; char- 
acteristics of thought processes; defenses; identity and self-attitudes; 
interpersonal relations). These variables in turn were intercorrelated 
and reduced to 55 intercorrelating clusters of meaningfully related 
items, which were finally correlated with certain Rorschach measures. 
Correlations with these clusters, and with a number of objective test 
Scores are presented in Table 10.2. 

The correlated aspects of personality listed in Table 10.2 form a 
fair approximation to the description of the personological matrix in 
which regression in the service of the ego is found according to 


® It was not possible to give this test to all S; all, however, were given the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination, a good group test of intelligence. It correlated 
only .17 with adaptive versus maladaptive regression. 


TABLE 10.2. Measures of Personality That Correlate with Rorschach Measure 


of Adaptive versus Maladaptive Regression 


Rank Order 


N 


Correlations Personality Measures Correlating with Rorschach Measure 
Effective, Intraceptive Thinking Versus Hypermasculine Practicality 
.59 + Q-sort cluster: Feminine, intraceptive versus masculine, 15 
extraceptive style and outlook 
ALT Q-sort cluster: Communicates ideas clearly and effectively, 15 
in colorful yet appropriate languages versus S's thinking is 
blocked, inhibited 
SET Barron-Welsh Art Scale (2) (measure of complexity of 14 
personality ;) 
—.55 * Masculine Identification Scale, Dynamic Personality 14 
Inventory (6) 
Political value; Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (1) 14 
Economic value; Study of Values 14 
—.55 Rating of Path of Life 11: Active somatotonic mastery, 12 
Paths of Life (12) 
45 Unimpaired secondary-process thought, isolation study 14 
54 + Controlled primary-process thought, isolation study 12 
AG Exploration and self-stimulation, isolation study 14 
Freedom from Self-Directed Aggression 
—.54 * Q-sort cluster: Depressed, self-blaming 15 
.68 * Q-sort cluster: Overcompensation versus turning against self 15 
—.59 Manic scale. MMPI 14 
Emotional Balance and Free Affect 
56 * Q-sort cluster: Balanced, flexible emotional control versus 15 
low anxiety tolerance 
—.04 + Rating of Path of Life 10: Stern Spartan self-contro’ 12 
—.50 Unpleasant affect, isolation study 14 
47 Pleasant affect, isolation study 14 
Positive Oral Traits: Kindliness and Dependence 
52 * Q-sort cluster: Sympathetic and respectful, accepting 15 
and fatherly 
.58 Ranking of Path of Life 3: Nurturant love of others 11 
.69 * Rating of Path of Life 13: Submissive (masochistic) 12 


dependence 


1, two-tailed test. 


1, two-tailed test. 
e significant at the .10 level, two-tailed. 
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* Significant at the -05 leve 
1 Significant at the .01 leve 
Note: Al other correlations ar 
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Schafer (18). The correlation coefficients are not impressively large, 
for the most part not even being highly significant, but they are in the 
right directions. A word of caution, however: Incomplete but largely 
negative preliminary results from a group of college girls of the same 
age suggest that these correlations may not hold up in different sam- 
ples, but may, in some as yet unknown way, be specific to unknown 
parameters of the present group of college boys. | 

On the whole, we feel encouraged to believe that our scoring sys- 
tem does provide an approximate measure of adaptive versus mal- 
adaptive regression, one that can and (we hope) will be improved. 
Sensitive and experienced clinicians have doubtless been making simi- 
lar judgments for years using the Rorschach, but it has not been pos- 


sible previously to specify a reasonably teachable and objectively scor- 
able technique for making the vit 
ess that serves the ego's ad 
artistic creativity, 


al distinction between primary proc- 
aptive purposes in humorous, scientific, and 
and primary process that invades the ego to its 
detriment as a result of decompensated defenses and cognitive con- 
trols. If the genius and the madman are akin in that the thinking of 
both shows more evidence of the primary process than the ordinary 


man can tolerate, it is the effectiveness of their controls and defenses 
that will distinguish them. 
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TEST 
PATTERN 


Then boldly stirs imagination's power, 
And shapes these formless masses of the 


hour.? 
JoHann Worrcaxc GOETHE 


1l by Roland Kuhn 


SOME 
PROBLEMS CONCERNING 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


OF RORSCHACH'S 
FORM INTERPRETATION TEST 


ach's death, research on his form interpreta- 
almost exclusively on statistical studies (7). 
rstand clearly what can be achieved by 
of certain “signs,” * the mean- 


Since Hermann Rorsch 
tion test has concentrated 
We should, however, unde: 


statistical methods. They lead to the use 
ing of which is either based on conventional procedure or has been 


derived from rather superficial relationships between indices. The 
validity of such signs may be established through the use of statistics, 
but statistical methods alone can never give us psychological under- 
Standing of inner relationships, nor the reason why a certain "sign is 
considered indicative of à particular psychological characteristic. | It 
is well known that Rorschach himself used and reported in addition 
to statistics quite different methods (7, рр. 181-213), based chiefly 
On theoretical considerations. This kind of approach lends itself 
well to further development a5 demonstrated, e.8., by the research of 
Binder on chiaroscuro (1)? and by that of the author on “mask” re- 


Sponses (6). 
А “ 
Translated by J. С. pj the phenomenological sense of Edmund Husserl 


! The term sign is used 
(5, pp. 23-105). 
2 See Chapter 8. 3% 
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Our ideas regarding the psychological nature of the Rorschach 
method will be presented in two parts. Part I will illustrate our test- 
ing procedure with the analysis of an individual case. Part II will 
attempt to throw new light upon the theoretical problems involved in 
the interpretation of certain test categories. 


PART I 


The method involves repeated spaced administration of the Ror- 
schach by different examiners. This procedure has proved to be 
especially useful when the examiners were of different sexes. The 
theoretical underpinnings of results obtained by this method are too 
involved to be covered here. Neither does space allow us to take 
up possible objections that might be raised in regard to the technique 
itself. Our objective is merely to demonstrate on a single case how 
the method is to be applied and what kind of information it may yield. 
It is perhaps appropriate to mention here that we have been using 
this method for many years on a great number of cases and that our 
conclusions could be supported by numerous other examples. 

The following summary of anamnesis is intended to provide back- 
ground information regarding the subject's problems, past experiences, 
and the apparent interrelations between these experiences, The in- 
formation has been gathered in the course of a prolonged psychiatric 


treatment, most of it by the patient's psychotherapist, a woman psy- 
chiatrist, 


Summary of Anamnesis and Psychotherapy of W. E., Born 1934 
(compiled by Verena Gebhart, M.D.) 


Family history. The patient comes from a middle-cl 
father has an economically secure position as clerk in a business firm. 
Both parents belong to the Methodist church. There are five children 
in the family, three brothers and two sisters. The patient is the sec- 
ond, and her sister is the youngest in birth order. On the paternal 
side of the family there were several cases of depression which, how- 
ever, did not require hospitalization. The father is described as seri- 
ous. All members of the family are said to be somewhat peculiar, 
the patient's younger brother being particularly poorly adjusted. 


ass family. The 


Personal history. The p 


atient's intellectual level is above average. 
Her physical development 


was normal but her personality showed 
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peculiar characteristics even in early childhood. As a small child 
she used to be excessively preoccupied with fairy tales and was 
hyperemotional in her reactions to the world around her. It is also 
reported that when the family went out for Sunday walks she used 
to walk behind the group, mumbling and talking to herself. She took 
no liking to work, yet once she started a task, she went about it in a 
Slow but systematic and conscientious fashion. In grammar school 
she had no particular difficulties. Her performance was uneven: poor 
in arithmetic but above average in verbal facility. She always got 
her schoolmates and was well liked. While the 
d fifth grade, her mother had to go out 


and take a job. During this period the children were cared for primar- 
ily by the grandmother, a person of extreme strictness and exactitude. 
Under her rule the patient became disorderly in her behavior and 
began to stay away from home after school. It was with great effort 
and after the second attempt only that she succeeded in being ad- 
mitted to a secondary school. The subject in which she failed com- 
pletely was arithmetic. In the secondary school she had good teach- 
ers and seemed to be getting along well; she enjoyed reciting poetry 
and showed signs of artistic talents, especially in singing. 

It was during her third year in secondary school when the first 
episode of depression occurred. This was, in all probability, precipi- 
tated by the sexual experiences she had with her father: for a period 
of several months, he used to come into her bedroom almost every 
night and, thinking she was asleep, he would touch her body. This 
Stopped only when it was finally discovered by the patient's mother. 
In the same year she started to go out with a boy. Once she was 
beaten by her father for coming home very late at night where upon 
she locked herself into her room for two days and remained there until 

n there were increasing diffi- 


the door was forced open. From then o ~ Я 
eulties and the patient wished torget: awayı from ‚home: as soon.as 


Ossi ‘obs as domestic help in the French part of 
ehe БЫЛ and the other for four months. In both 
places she did well in the beginning; her letters home were full of 
enthusiasm of how well off she was. Soon, however, ve began to 
neglect her work, failed to get up ш the morning, and became dis- 


В А that finally she had to be dismissed. The 
Eusted with everything, 50 eturn home and stay with them, but she 


a tient to T 3 TENE А 
сә 5 = a emer an actress or receive training In voice. 
ы € | m not consent to this. Finally it was agreed that the 
i. n e go to Geneva to be trained as a baby nurse. The 


along easily with 
patient was in the fourth an 
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following year of studies and training-on-the-job is said to have gone 
quite well. She had to work rather hard, had little time to go out, 
and led a respectable life. In addition to this one-year training, she 
was required to complete two half-years of practicum. During this 
period she became acquainted with girls who liked to go out in the 
evenings. The patient joined them and went to dances where she 
met young men. She found pleasure in dancing, smoking, and be- 
ing in male company. It was then that she had her first intimate re- 
lationships with men. At the end of her practicum year she went on 
a vacation trip with her boy friend, letting her parents believe that 
she had to stay on the job for a few more days. 

The patient began her employment as a baby nurse in England. 
During her 18-month stay in that country she worked at three dif- 
ferent places. Her first job, which she held for six months, she quit 
from one day to the other because she was not allowed to go out with 
her friend in the evening. Then she took a job in a hospital; here she 
enjoyed complete freedom after working hours and became rather 
promiscuous in her conduct. One of her boy friends was a Negro. 
Toward the end of her stay in England, the patient did not work at 
all for several months. At that time she had many friends, was asso- 
ciated with so-called bohemian circles, and posed as a model. Finally, 
she became pregnant, had an abortion, and, a few days later, returned 
to her home in Switzerland. At home she felt tired and sick and 
did not get along anymore in her environment. For a while she 
worked as a substitute for vacationing personnel in a hospital. Later 
she took a job with a doctor who was an acquaintance of her par- 
ents. First she liked the job, but half a year later, after she had to be 
reprimanded because of unrestrained behavior and neglect of her 
duties, she resigned and returned home. There she fell into a de- 
jected mood, complained of feelings of uselessness and of being à 
complete failure in life, and expressed guilt over her immoral conduct. 
She found no consolation in religion either, and felt desperate and 
helpless. It was then that she first attempted suicide. One night she 
hid a razor blade in her bed, intending to cut her wrist. The blade was 
discovered and taken away in time by her mother. The patient re- 
acted to her mother's interference with a severe crying spell, insisting 
that she did not want to live any longer. From then on she felt very 
depressed and did not want to work. She quarreled with her sister 
and threw objects at her. Finally, she made a second suicidal attempt 
(two months after the first), this one by the use of gas. This attempt 
was almost successful and led to her hospitalization. It was in the 
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hospital that we first met the patient. She gave the impression of a 
very sick person. Soon she was transferred to a mental institution. 
There she received psychotherapy and drug treatment, and by the end 
of 2% months improved sufficiently to be discharged and sent home. 
Since then she has been working in a home for the crippled. There 
her condition keeps fluctuating between fair and severely depressed. 
Her spells of depression, which are particularly pronounced on days 
preceding the onset of the menstrual period, are characterized by 
complaints of difficulties in thinking, complete lack of motivation and, 
in the morning, a lack of desire to get up at all. During these de- 
pressed periods she sleeps poorly, dreams a lot, and also often simply 
takes off to meet one of her male acquaintances. Symptoms as severe 
as the ones just described occur, however, only when the patient is 
not under medication. Her work is said to be satisfactory although 
she has considerable difficulties in keeping things in order. Her neg- 
lect of order and neatness is most marked in her room, but it also 
shows in her dealings with the children. She is liked among her co- 


workers because of her friendly and cooperative attitude. 


Themes from Psychotherapy 

atient, her mother has been very strict with her 
favor of her brothers. The patient re- 
her brothers. She has no clear recollec- 


tion of her childhood relationship to her father, in particular, during 
the period prior to his sexual advances to her. It seems that he actu- 
ally showed little interest in the way his children were brought up. 
The patient always thought of him as @ rather insignificant figure; 
nevertheless, she recalls that once, after having failed on an examina- 
tion in the secondary school, she was depressed by the idea of having 


inflict isera on her father. | 
The irae that, although as a small child she was very or- 
derly and conscientious, she was still in her childhood when she be- 
came disorderly. She adds that she is simply unable to adjust to any 
rules or routine and that she cannot see the sense in adhering to 
s to relate this attitude to 


Order or in keeping within limits. She seem e ; t 
her artistic sieved and to her tendency of indulging freely in esthetic 


experiences. 
The patient complai 


became sexually arouse 
She sought satisfaction 1 


According to the p 
and has shown partiality in 
ports having felt inferior to 


asturbation. Ever since she 
ghtly visits to her bedroom 
and again. Patient re- 


ns of compulsive m2 
d by her father's ni 
n masturbation now 
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ports that her sexual relationships with men were not gratifying until 
she once experienced complete satisfaction in intercourse with a Negro. 
Perverse sexual practices she finds repulsive. Her esthetic orienta- 
tion seems to play a considerable role in her sexual life, even though 
she insists that serving as a model had no sexual connotation for her. 
She has always found pleasure in looking at beautiful bodies and even 
in secondary school was fond of paintings of nudes. She also liked to 
observe herself nude in the mirror (this was said to have been the case 
before the occurrence of the sexually arousing episodes with her 
father) and liked to swim in the nude. She realizes that there is 
something wrong with her sense of shame. This was confirmed by 
her mother who noticed that the patient had been indulging, espe- 
cially lately, in obscene talk about her sexual relations and about her 


abortion. Also, she is said to have remarked that she did not care 
about people's opinion of her. 


The Rorschach Protocols 


Protocol A Date: April 9, 1956 Examiner: Dr. Verena Gebhart 


Time 4:55 р.м. 


I. 1. “This isa bat, а distorted опе...” WW ChF+ 4A p 
2. “Or a butterfly . . . , at any rate, it W F+ A P 
is a small animal." 
П. 1. “This, too, could bean animal but I WW Р A 
don’t know what kind . . .” 
ПІ. 1. “These are two people lifting W M+ H P 
something.” 
IV. 1. “Bear skin hung up, Tug а + u^ W F4 A P 
V. 1. “This one could be a bat.” W F4 A P 
VI. 1. “This is a fish, disemboweled, or per- W F— A 
haps an eel, something of that 
Sort; ы." 
УП. 1. “Little Mickey-Mouse-like animals, D F+ A 


two of them are horses or bunnies or 
something.” 


VIII. 1. “Two sea lions climbing on rocks of D F+ A P 
some sort. |...” . 
IX. 1. “This one is rather abstract, I can't Description Failure 
make anything out of it... . .” 
X. 1. “Crystals.” W  ChF,CF4- N/Cryst. 


Time 5:06 p.m. 


* For explanation of scoring symbols, see Appendix, pp. 441 ff. [Editor]. 


Protocol B 
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The Rorschach Protocols (Continued) 


Date: May 2, 1956 


Examiner: Dr. Verena Gebhart 


Time 5:55 РМ. 


I. 


п. 


ш. 


УП. 


IX. 


1. “A butterfly." wW F+ A P 
2. “It could also be a pattern produced W P— Obj. 
by cutting folded paper . - [?] it 
doesn't represent much, it is only 
these corners here which are cut out 
so far." 
3. “It could also be an island. . - SD wW F- Geo. 
1. “My first guess would be—little Т F- A 
animal. Idon't know, there is again Symmetry 
this division in the middle and the two 
sides are the same." 
1. "Two persons lifting something, they W M+ H P 
look exactly alike and the motions 
they go through are exactly the 
same.” 
1. This could be the skin of a bear, аза W F+ A P 
гир, · · > spread out." 
1. “I see here a bat.” w F+ A P 
9. “Could also be a bone, with flesh wW ChF— At 
around it, the light parts are the 
bones. . . -” 
ls ake skin, may be the whole thing W F- A 
had been a snake.” К 
1. “Неге I see two Mickey-Mouse D: Ey A 
2. ж it could also be a few snowballs W ChF— ~ ai 
ut together." " d 
аваа к-ди оп the telephone for two minutes.] ; 
VII. 1. “This, too, is ап animal, a sea lion or D Ft A T 
something, the underwater world. me. 
2. “Crystals or ane W FCh- AN 
EM i in a jungle. " е 
t к вте (ies ji Ken that has been W САР, СЕ— Obj. 
used for cleaning ink pens) [è]; because 
of these colored blots neither of which 
seems to represent anything specific. pa F- At 
2, “This here strikes me 25 funny; it 
connects some- 


looks like a vein that 
thing; one should thin 
creature but I don’t see 


here." 


k of some living 
anything in 
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Protocol B 


The Rorschach Protocols (Continued) 


Date: May 2, 1956 


Examiner: Dr. Verena Gebhart 


Time 5:55 р.м. (Continued) 


о 1. 


8; 


“Here are two caterpillars [middle 
green]." 

“It could be also the inside of man, 
here the esophagus [middle grey] but I 
cannot remember well . . . , recollect 
any more how it looks inside. . . ." 


Time 6:14 РМ. 


Protocol C Date: June 6, 1956 


D F+ 


D F- 


At 


Examiner: Dr. Roland Kuhn 


Time 5:24 р.м. 


LL 


“. . . [see it asa butterfly [turns card 
repeatedly].”’ 


IL. > [Covers up lower half]. . . . “I don’t 


III. 1. 


28. 


- 
= 


ҮП. 1, 


see anything in this опе. Uh... ” 
“Here I imagine a human being who 
is lifting something.” 

“One could also imagine the . . . the 
White part as being the sea and the 
black ones islands . . . апі... 
[And?] sort of inlets and fjords.” 


- "Here I imagine а bear skin.” 
. “Here I see a bat.” 


"Uh . . . [puts down card]. . . .” 


- “The top only [covers rest with hand], 


I imagine, could be some type of fish." 


- "Covering up this part here [lower 


part of upper lateral projections], I 
see some sort of a fowl, a type of 
pigeon [very unusual response, the 
head—the grey that surrounds furni- 
ture leg, the tail—remaining part of 
upper lateral projection]. I cannot 
make anything of the whole." 

“Here I see а little Mickey-Mouse-like 
animal, running away [right half of 
blot]." 


wW 


wW 


Ws 


F+ 


Geo. 


A 


A 


P 


Failure 


P 
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The Rorschach Protocols (Continued) 


Protocol C Date: June 6, 1956 Examiner: Dr. Roland Kuhn 


Time 5:24 р.м. (Continued) 


VIII. [Sighs]. . - - 
> 1. “Here I see a polar bear or some 
of that sort." 
A 2. “This here [center part] too, Inotieed Dd F— At 
well, I don't 
. , [Hm?] 


now 


thing D F+ A P 


one could say a bone, 
know, some sort of a . - 
yes, a bone structure, I don't kr 
how should one say. a 

3. “Or it could be a caterpillar. This Dd F+ A 
color combination I haven't noticed 


. , the orange fading into 
ey into the blue, 


before . . Color Naming 


the red and the gr ‹ Е 

ІХ, I don't see anything" [rather quick Failure 
reaction]. [Shakes head.] n" 

Failure 


X. [Shakes head] “J don't see anything." 


Ti А 
Ime 5:46 р.м. 


figures cut out of paper and set off against a white 
d the impression that she saw more in the cards 
Verena Gebhart. She also remarked that in a 
1 to the last card, but she felt her response was 
t to repeat it. As regards the test as a whole, 
nether the responses she gave in the previous 
arefully enough. She could give no definite 
as to whether this time she felt more inhibited 
She did say, however, that this time she 


Note: Card III was seen as 
Surface, The patient conveye 
when previously tested by Dr- 
previous session she did respon 
Silly and therefore did not wan 
the patient began to wonder wl 
Sessions had been thought over € 
Answer to the examiner's question 
than during the previous testings- ‹ 
felt differently than in the previous sessions. 


Summary of Scores for Protocols A, B, and C 
A B C 
i 11 19 99 
Тош time, minutes ~ = = 


5 6i 
Time per response. seconds 60 р 18) ge 
Number of responses i : 
Failures 


to the number of responses on the last three 
T 


* Figures in parentheses refe 
cards [Editor]. 
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Summary of Scores for Protocols A, B, and C (Continued) 


Location Determinants 
A B С А B С 
W+ 6 4 4 F+ 5 6 G 
W- 2 8 0 F— 2 6 4 
Ws 0 0 1 M 1 1 1 
D 2 5 3 FCh 0 1 0 
Dd 0 1 8 ChF 1 2 0 
СЛЕ, СЕ 1 9 0 
10 18 11 СЕ 0 0 0 
10 18 11 
Content Miscellaneous 
A B C A B C 
A 8 9 8 Popular 6 5 5 
H 1 1 1 Color naming 0 0 1 
At 0 3 1 Description 1 0 0 
Pl 0 1 0 Symmetry 0 1 0 
N 1 1 0 
Geo. 0 1 1 
Ob. 0 2 о 
10 18 11 
Quotients and 
Percentages A B C 
Experience balance 1:1 1:9 1:0 
F+% 71 50 60 
F% 70 67 91 
А% 80 50 78 
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ation of the three Rorschach records, 
d. The first protocol was obtained 
on the very first day of examination and treatment, i.e., immediately 
after the suicidal attempt, and in a state of depression. Protocols B 
and C originate from one and two months later respectively, and were 
taken while the patient was under treatment; they were obtained after 
a marked improvement in the patient's clinical condition had taken 
place, During the interval between the second and third testing, 
there was hardly any change in the clinical picture. 

Our discussion of the test material will be oriented primarily toward 
analysis of the three records. This analysis is not 
hall merely demonstrate with a few 
tive analysis may be done. As back- 
nent to remember that the first and 
female examiner whereas the third 


Before we go into the interpret 
a few things should be mentione 


à comparative 
planned to be exhaustive; we sl 
examples of how such a compara 
ground for the analysis it is perti 
second protocols were taken by a 


record was obtained by a male examiner. — — 2 
Setting aside the first record produced while in a state of depression, 


we note that when the sex of the examiner differs from that of the sub- 
ject the total number of responses 8008 down markedly and the num- 
ber of responses on the last three cards diminishes to the extent of 
becoming suggestive of color shock. This finding is at variance with 
the norms at our institution based on a large number of casks. Ac- 
cording to these data, the number of responses is vir when кош 
and subject are of the same Sex than when the sex pr кана 
larly on the last three cards an increase in Jag " ү е реп 
We have then а deviation from the norm here which, by re Axe Е 
ready indicative of some disturbance 1m the patient regarding her 


relation to men. 


Considering the content of the Rorsch дрињача 
to note that certain content categories ten 


ae > from the ones on which they occurred previ- 
uim din EL speak of certain eaten | i oa 
Eories as having à tendency to shift from he pru = 
contents, again, seem to be fixed to certain CP if others are probably 
contents as wal as the card-bound aia ти pea ee 
controlled in part, and in part only, by qua 


be influenced by psychological fac- 
bk partly they ne сац the role of the psychological 
our > 


tors. ase of rated. Therefore, 
x In the с dil investigated and demonstrate eid 
actors cannot be react urselves with merely mentioning 


| о 
in this paper we have to content 


ach responses, it is of interest 
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the above phenomena as ones which deserve attention in the longitudi- 
nal study of Rorschach protocols. 

Now let us discuss the individual content categories as they occur 
in the records of our patient. There is one human-movement response 
in each of the three protocols (on card III). Comparison of the verbal 
formulations of these responses reveals that: (a) in the first and sec- 
ond protocols, where patient and examiner were of the same sex, the 
response is in terms of two figures, whereas in the third record, where 
patient and examiner were of different sexes, the response comprises 
one figure only; (b) in records A and B the patient speaks of "per- 
sons,” whereas in record C she calls the figure “a human being.” These 
differences, which could hardly be attributed to chance, found their 
parallels in some of the patient's animal responses. In the second 
protocol she saw two caterpillars on card X; in the third record a 
similar response was given to card УШ, but only one caterpillar was 
seen. To card VII both record A and record B contain the response 
of two Mickey-Mice; in record C, however, there is only one Mickey- 
Mouse and even this one is seen as running away. There is one re- 
sponse that does not fall in line with the aforementioned pattern: on 
card VIIL the two sea lions of the first protocol diminish to one 
already in the second record. Then, in the third record, the sea lion 
turns into a polar bear. 

Also interesting is the disappearance of the "crystal" response in 
the last record after having occurred in both of the two preceding pro- 
tocols. Similarly, all shading and color responses vanish in the third 
record; instead, a Space response, not present in record A or B, makes 
its appearance in record C. The number of whole responses is lowest 
in the last protocol, i.e., even lower than in the first record which was 
produced in a state of depression. Furthermore, not until record C 
does a tendency towards small detail responses become clearly mani- 
fest. The first protocol does not contain any Dd responses at all; the 
second has one, and the third, in spite of a decrease in the number of 
responses as compared to record B, shows as many as three small de- 
tail responses. Finally, it merits notice that responses the content of 
which would fall under the category of inanimate objects appear in 
the second protocol only. 

In order to gain more insight into the inner dynamics of the changes 
that occurred from one record to the other, one should also consider 
the patient's failure in responding to some of the cards. In record B, 
Which was produced in a state of marked clinical improvement, there 
were no failures. Interestingly enough, in record C which, too, orig- 
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inates from a period characterized by improvement but was obtained 
by a male examiner, the patient failed to respond to as many as three 
of the cards. It is of particular interest to scrutinize the responses 
given in previous sessions to cards to which she failed to respond at 
the third testing. One may thus state that the patient displayed in 
her interpretations more freedom and spontaneity when the examiner 
was of the same sex, and that she experienced her task as different and 
more difficult when tested by a person of the opposite sex. 

The question may be raised whether the differences between the 
records B and C, and in particular the signs of disturbance in record 
C, were not merely the result of the patient's trust and confidence in 
the first examiner who also was her therapist, and her unfamiliarity 
with the second examiner. The role of the factor of familiarity or un- 
familiarity with the tester can hardly be doubted. It is to be empha- 
sized, however, that to a certain extent the response patterns con- 
Sidered by us as the salient features of protocols obtained under same- 
Sex conditions already made their appearance in the first record, i.e., 


before a relationship of trust and confidence had time to develop. We 
those human and animal responses 


are referring here primarily to 
discussed above which were featuring two figures each. These re- 
ficant modification in the third record 


Sponse patterns underwent signihcan | 
Where patient and tester were of different sexes. Thus it seems we 


are dealing here with a factor that is one "> в 
This i Joubtedly has not one ut several possible diagnostic 
a ; able, for instance, that because of her 


meanings. It is entirely conceiva i nce, | : : 
previous sexual experiences the patient is so inhibited in her associa- 
tions with men that she no longer can conceive of a free interaction 
| i d. consequently, tends to withdraw 
between a man and a woman anes à У : 
into herself. Thus, when confronted with a male examiner, she se- 
B > < ine 4 
lectively perceives one human. creature on the Rorschach, instead of 
seeing аен in relationship and interaction with each other. Such 
an explanation of the dynamics would wi - = Sighs zu 
< зи К H y S 
Schach protocols are primarily determined by ad : : у = Бу 
specifi -meriences. One may, however, go One ssp ls da 
ше past expe given to a male exam- 


chach responses 

postulate behind both her Rors : у 

iner and her deviant promiscuous social conduct the same source, 
› 


ЖЕ га her relation to men. This, again, 
ne б disturbance In : 3 
Fe a ae about by past experiences, especially by the 
ay have bee - 


sabre Е У er father. | 
patient's ee igh themselves will hardly enable one to decide 
in ~ p of the several possible assumptions regard- 
such a case w. 
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ing the underlying dynamics is correct. The test findings will, how- 
ever, be of invaluable service in pinpointing the crucial problem area 
which then can be probed into and clarified in the course of psycho- 
therapy. Moreover, there is evidence that the Rorschach is apt to 
foster insight into problems that remain undisclosed for a considerable 
length of time even in intensive psychotherapy. The present case is a 
good example of how extremely difficult it is to penetrate by means 
of therapeutic interviews the inner layers of personality which hold 
the answers to questions regarding the underlying dynamics: psycho- 
therapy of almost a year's duration has not yet succeeded in clarifying 
the psychodynamics of the patient's pathology. It has been revealed 
in the course of treatment that the patient believes herself to be suf- 
fering from a constitutionally determined disturbance which has led 
to her inability to become attached to a man for a substantial length 
of time. She is fully aware of her promiscuous tendencies and sees 
them as a consequence of her inability to establish genuine emotional 
relationships with men. A psychological explanation of her conduct 


and her disturbance in the interpersonal sphere could so far not be 
formulated. 


PART II * 


To gain a better understanding of the psychological problems in- 
volved in the Rorschach test, it is o£ primary importance to develop 
some definite and precise concepts. This constitutes an admittedly 
difficult task. Let us choose, for example, the whole (W) responses. 
By inspecting Rorschach's own writings (7, p. 54) and those of some 
of his co-workers, a clear picture of the real meaning of whole re- 
sponses may be obtained. According to Rorschach, whole responses 
are related to "richness of associations," “marked availability of visual 
memory images," "active striving," "goal directed striving toward 
global comprehension," "tendency to combine details into a meaning- 
ful whole." Rorschach already noted that W responses must be fur- 
ther differentiated (7, pp. 37-41). In keeping with these suggestions 


as well as with Furrer's research (3), we currently classify the whole 
responses in the following way: 


* The major part of the remainder of this chapter has been reprinted (re- 
vised and translated) from R. Kuhn, Grundlegende statistische und psycho- 


logische Aspekte des Rorschachschen Formdeutversuches, Rorschachiana, 1953, 
I, pp. 320-333. 
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also called "primary" or 


l. Simple whole responses of good form; 
glance and simultane- 


"abstract" The entire blot is taken in by one 
ously interpreted as a whole. 
2. Combinatory whole respo 
Rorschach’s sense). 
3. Primitive, undifferentiated whole responses (W CF and W ChF). 
4. Confabulatory whole responses (DW and DdW). 
5. Other whole responses with poor form accuracy (WF— ). 


However, when attempting to apply these categories to the inter- 
pretation of an individual record, one may encounter certain diffi- 
culties. As an example, we might review the case of a hypomanic 
psychopath, who is an inventor, confidence man, and gambler. On 
the Rorschach he has 28 W out of 39 R. He does indeed show the 
expected comprehensive memory for visual images, specifically in the 
form of complex planning. Although his hypomanic temperament 
may be regarded as a form of lively activity, it would hardly be 

ted striving toward global 


appropriate to speak here of goal-direc ] 
comprehension since he lives merely for the moment at hand, dis- 


playing the most amazing skill in forgetting the burdensome problems 
of his swindlers career. Thus, he manages to sleep undisturbed 
despite his heavy debts and the constant threat of imprisonment for 
fraud. In trying to apply to orbes the psychological mean s 
combination of details into а whole, it turns out that this interpreta- 
tion fits the builder and inventor aspects of his behavior very мс, = 
fails in characterizing the swindler, who is completely incapable of 


relating and integrating his various activities. Dorm pere B 

Swindler are united in this one person. Considering si Ww s са n 

his whole responses into ]4 primitive undifferentiate 7 -, 

simple W, and 1 com nnot help but wonder why 
e ‚ап 


binatory W+, one са 

his pathological lying is not expressed in the form of confabulatory 
Tespo: ү У | 

ан n of carefully examined and clinically thoroughly studied 

y sh. h é ne briefly referred to above, reveals many unsolved 

ases, such as the О tion of whole responses on the 


nses of either good or poor form (in 


у 5 interpreta 
ze i is apes deal of validity in the standard 
chach. Althoug ses, our knowledge in this area is too 


interpretations of whole respo eienty "laifed. Different, el 
d by our traditional cate- 


schematic, and concepti 1] be obscured 
more crucial, factors might we 
Ori i etations. » isi 
g = E» x mmi with “wholes and parts, and this is what we 
heory 
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are dealing with here, may be readily conceived of in terms of Plato's 
and Aristotle’s ancient differentiation between "pan" versus “holon,” 
*compositum" versus "totum," or the "sum" versus the "configuration." 
So far, the most significant contribution to these problems has been 
made by Husserl, who contrasted the sum as “a whole, consisting of 
independent parts," against the "genuine whole, consisting of depend- 
ent parts" (5, pp. 223-293). This distinction may be illustrated by 
two responses to card I of the Rorschach test. The response “slag” 
(scored as W СЛЕ) obviously refers to the subject's perceiving a whole 
with independent parts, similar to the ancient philosophers’ notion of 
the gold nugget. Any given piece of slag may be divided, and each 
separate part will represent a complete whole just as the original one 
does. It is quite a different matter when a human face is perceived 
on that card. The parts of a human face, such as eyes, nose, mouth, 
can never represent the face in and of themselves; in other words, 
the whole response of a human face consists of (inter-) dependent 
parts. 

Rather than simplifying, however, the problem of whole responses 
on the Rorschach test, the foregoing considerations appear at first to 
introduce further complications. For instance, the DW, DdW, and 
certain W F— responses are probably much more complex than we 
thought. This, however, will not be discussed here. It may merely 
be suggested that once a whole response has been identified in the 
manner described above, Rorschach's *combination of details into a 
whole" may be further differentiated. In the case of a whole with 
clearly independent parts, such as the “slag” response cited earlier, 
we are dealing with a "striving toward totality” (Totalisierungsbe- 
streben), tending to level and to simplify. Such an orientation may 
express itself in a number of Ways, e.g., in the form of a generalized 
mood. Conversely, W with dependent parts suggest a tendency for 
structuring, a capacity to apprehend and follow the inherent laws of 
the given configurations (Gestalten). In the case of the inventor dis- 
cussed above, the predominance of primitive whole responses, 16» 
those with independent parts, suggests a tendency to make superficial 
judgments, sweeping generalizations, and purely visual combinations 
of parts, but also the ability to perceive parts by themselves—all of 
which brings us closer to a better understanding of the clinical picture. 

There is a close relationship, statistically as well as psychologically, 
between whole responses with dependent parts, on the one hand, and 
movement responses, on the other. Both of them are determined not 
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so much by the shape of the blot as by structuring from within? Ani- 
mated movement does not consist of a piecing together nor of a link- 
ing of independent parts. In effect each movement response consti- 
tutes a sequence, and thus includes both the movement immediately 
preceding it, and the one which follows. Goethe, impressed by a 

“The beautiful fluidity of movement 


dancer’s pose in a picture, wrote: 
in transition which we admire in such artists has here been arrested 
alize past, present, and future 


for one moment, permitting us to visu 

simultaneously and by this very experience we transcend earthy 

limitations" * (4, p. 378). Living motion, then, is also a whole, specifi- 
to the extent that its organi- 


cally one consisting of dependent parts, 
zation in time is experienced as the essential feature. Rorschach's 


W M+ responses may thus be regarded as an intricately organized 
space-time entity, ie, а whole consisting of interdependent parts. 
By reacting with this type of response, the subject reveals a rather 
specific capacity of the human mind. 

To go a step further, the question arises as to the how and why of 
man's capacity for structuring perceptions IN space and time. It ap- 
Pears that a cue to the problem may be found in man's experience 
of the temporal totality of human existence including death itself. 
Consistent with this reasoning is the increase of WM+H responses 
during adolescence, à period when thoughts concerned with re 
seem to be quite common. Furthermore, there kom 5 that 
immediately following an encounter with death, chi x E m 
duce many W M+ H. To be sure the awareness je b » He. E "а 
life may manifest itself in more than one way. For PER. - pec 
inner and/or outer restlessness and discomfort rra oger: ie 
Cases, the production oEWM+H responses would De correspondingly 


reduced, А - issue, it might be helpful to 
To throw further light upon this complex 8970 nec анин Е 
recall Rorschach's asd definititon of e [T к, ыз 
cording to Rorschach, 25 we know, * as » Gu "demonstrated"; 
if the movement is not just bcr tl е subject (7, pp. 14-95). 
rather it must be “sensed” (erfühlt) by + Г ia ine cis M 

This was precisely the reason why Rorschac de " imals which ar 
= ми s and just those animals which are 


ae - involving human 2 ө 
Жк ОО ые ah Jt would only confuse matters if this 
anlike m " 


by A Weber in *Ueber Bewegungsdeutungen," 
developed d psychiatric Association, Summer 1941. 


f Zuri ch 


Perceived in hum 


5 These ideas were 
lecture given at meetings o 
5 Editor's translation. Friedman an 
? Personal communications by А. 


d A. Weber. 
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definition of Rorschach's were ignored. Rorschach's *kinesthetic per- 
ception" occurs when the overt manifestation of a kinesthetic impulse 
is inhibited, a state of affairs for which Binswanger coined the felici- 
tous expression "taming" (Bändigung) (2, p. 24). The amount of 
active demonstrating made by a subject is therefore inversely related 
to the M quality of his interpretations; in extreme cases demonstrating 
or describing might actually replace the process of interpreting (1, 
р. 45ff.). The restraining impact of fright or surprise upon spon- 
taneous mobility is a common observation. It was left to Rorschach's 
genius, however, to highlight the phenomenon that during a state of 
being stunned or tamed, movement impulses set the perceptual world 
into motion, as it were; hence, the movement responses on the test. 
On the basis of these considerations, the relationship between M and 
creativity (schópferische Gestaltungskraft) may be derived without 
difficulty, since "creating" (gestalten) actually means “bringing to 
life.” Of course, this should not imply the idea that initially we are 
surrounded by dead objects, which are later set in motion by us 
through some kind of mysterious "psychic energy." Rather, the crea- 
tive person at first glance perceives his environment as animated and 
moving. This experience he can direct either into artistic endeavor or 
into esthetic enjoyment. Such creativity is revealed by genuine 
movement responses on the Rorschach. The M responses do not by 
themselves, of course, provide a cue whether this form of creativity 
leads to artistic productivity or merely suggests the capacity for 
esthetic enjoyment. An interesting sidelight of the above considera- 
tions is the observation that people who produce W M -- responses 
may under the impact of grief display increased creative activity. 
We cannot go into all the complicated ways which bring this about, 
and which may contribute to a person's awareness of the finiteness 
and totality of human existence. This awareness, in turn, has an 
inhibiting effect on free spontaneity. Such a person will not react 
with agitated unrest to experiences of the transitoriness of life. Some 
one who would react in that restless manner deprives himself of the 
possibility of perceiving the world in motion, and would, therefore, not 
see movement on the Rorschach plates, 

Furthermore, a way of life which is governed by awareness of the 
finiteness and totality of human existence is also determined by devel- 
opmental factors. If a subject with several genuine WM+H re 
sponses on the test reports a happy childhood and gratitude to his 
parents for the many pleasant experiences provided for him, indicat- 
ing that because of this he can meet any crisis with inner strength and 
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comfort, he is in effect telling us of the high value he places on the 
past and on the sequential aspects of his existence. Such a value sys- 
tem appears to be closely related to W M+ H responses. Conversely, 
this kind of historic emphasis with respect to a person's life pattern 
(Daseinsform) may also give rise to neurotic developments. This 
observation is well in accord with the frequently voiced hypothesis 
regarding the intimate link between M responses and unconscious 
forces. 

These examples were g 
gested for the interpretati 
sense a psychological method. 


tion of experiences and their structu 
the experiences themselves, reveal the hidden interrelationships of 


these experiences. Such a method furthers the formulation of clear- 
cut concepts. Itrelies, on the one hand, on experience analysis ( Erleb- 
nisanalyse) and, on the other hand, on empirically established mate- 
rial, A single case may be studied by comparing the test findings with 
psychological material that has been obtained from other sources. 
This cross validation results in an increasingly accurate personality 
Picture of the individual. By studying a concrete case through such 
analysis, it becomes apparent how much closer we get to an under- 
standing of the psychological foundations of the Rorschach test. by 
this approach rather than by that of theoretical speculations, particu- 
larly since the latter involve coming to grips with some of em most 
complex philosophical writings. Nevertheless, the meaning ul inte- 


i i ; in Rorschach research 
ora statistica d ps chological methods in ] 
emk раве анар h philosophical considerations. This 


ultimately depends on just suc 
was illustr: amples. As Rorschach had already observed, 
was illustrated by our examp x зра: Пале 60): 


the M responses correlate positively with (7, 1 
Although ата very incomplete, our attempts at elucidating the 


Dsychological significance of these two Rorschach factors make their 
statistical relationship appear plausible. | 
c = а а appropriate to take up Rorschach’s usage 
of the = "introversion," which he closely relates to the M factor. 
This is a difficult task since Rorschach did not succeed in defining the 
Bin М аре Шу comparison of his discussions of this con- 
u ally. 


ther vague, if not contra- 
iven in di laces reveals a ra ' 
огу, picture edition to Psychodiagnostics, one should con- 


a Fr ү ae ications, such as his article on reflex hallu- 
orschach's О : à 

anon (81 and his studies on the behavior of sects (9). Qne thing 
becomes fairly certain: Rorschach's concept of introversion has some- 


iven to demonstrate the method here sug- 
on of Rorschach protocols. It is in a true 
Its aim is to give an adequate descrip- 
ral patterns, which, going beyond 
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thing to do with “inner life,” "inner creativity," and an "orientation of 
interest toward intrapsychic life rather than the outer world" (7, p. 
60 ff.). Furthermore, Rorschach does not conceive of introversion as 
a fixed state, but rather as a highly dynamic process. The latter point 
is brought out more specifically in his construct "experience type," 
where introversion is described as a shifting from the outer world to 
the inner, and “extratension,” described as the reverse (7, pp. 69-83). 

In line with the above discussion, the problem of introversion in 

the Rorschach test perhaps may be further clarified. If we follow 
Rorschach's ideas regarding the relationship between introversion and 
M responses, then introversion must also be related to the holistic 
longitudinal aspects in a person's existence. An interpretation of 
existence along these lines cannot depend, however, on merely tradi- 
tional, inadequately understood "signs," nor on toying with arbitrary 
notions and vague concepts; in short, it cannot spring from common- 
place “hearsay” from which so many derive their philosophy of life, 
or from their “psychodiagnostic” interpretations—with or without 
benefit of ink blots. Such an approach would obscure the test's in- 
trinsic potential for revealing that aspect of living which cannot be 
understood in terms of the outer world, but which is concerned with 
the awareness of one's own existence. With his concept of introversion 
Rorschach attempted the difficult task of describing this particul 
aspect of human existence and thereby probably made his primary, 
most unique contribution. Only those individuals, however, will be 
able to follow Rorschach here who in their own life are capable of per- 
ceiving it in perspective and perhaps even of realizing the potentiali- 
ties of their personal existence. In other words, the problems of the 
Rorschach test are closely linked with the existential problems of the 
person who does the testing and interpreting. Again and again the 
"hearsay" of everyday life tends to obscure and disguise the deeper 
awareness of one's own existence as manifested in the test. It is our 
responsibility to safeguard and, if possible, to advance further this 
kind of awareness, which has provided the access to Rorschach's most 
fundamental discoveries. This requires constant vigilance on the part 
of all serious Rorschach workers, who are called upon to join in the 
fight against the ever-present obfuscations of convenient, common- 
place talk. 

In conclusion, a further example may illustrate our approach to the 
interpretation of M responses. A young thief’s Rorschach protocol of 
21 responses shows 5 W+, no W—, no DW. The ex 
4 M: OC. The F+ is 87%, and the animal percen 


ar 


perience type is 
tage is 57. The 
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content of the M responses is as follows: card II-(1) "Two clowns"; 
card III-(1) “Again two men"; card X—(2) “Here two human figures 
with heads" [red and grey]; card X—(3) “Here again, shaking hands” 
[central blue]. In order to arrive at a psychological interpretation of 
these M responses, the subject must be further questioned. Then it 
turns out, that the responses should actually read: card II-(1) “Two 
clowns with white, powdered faces, fooling around together"; card 
X—(2) “Two knights in iron helmets, their faces covered by visors, 
arms drawn пр, jousting together”; card III-(1) “Two men, talking 
to each other, carrying two bags or baskets in their hands”; or, “Two 
women, who won't have anything to do with the skeleton, making a 
rejecting gesture." 

Each of these three M responses are closely related to experiences 
and fantasies which are highly significant to the subject's "inner" life 
history. The youth has a severe corpse phobia. He is chiefly afraid 
of the corpse's pallor. In this connection there is pronounced fear of 
death. He tries to hide his anxiety from himself and from others 
through overt demonstrations of his masculine prowess in sports, and 
also through his fantasies. For instance, he imagines that he and the 
other young fellows of his village, masquerading in white sheets, will 
Stage a “ghost patrol” or “wild chase” on horseback at night. Thus, 

Y assuming the role of death, he is trying to frighten others. The 
white-faced clowns have the physiognomy of corpses; they are dis- 
guised, one cannot tell who or what they are. The helmeted knights 
are also fantasied as masked men, playing a game of life and death, 
Similar to the game our subject plays in his sports contests and in 
individual fights, His fantasies always center around gaining or los- 
ing, the highest stake being life itself. His thefts too are such longi- 
tudinally multidetermined “games,” which, psychiatrically speaking, 
Nave to be viewed as neurotic behavior. 

Even from these brief sketches, it should become apparent how 
Closely the M responses are related clinically to unconscious material 
and, psychologically, to considerations of time perspective, particu- 
arly to the problem of finality of life which confronts every human 

eing in one form or another. It is this struggle with his fate that 
makes man escape into illness or seek relief from anxiety in conven- 
Чопа] life patterns, unless he accepts the alternative of facing the im- 
Penetrable forces of existence and thus attains maturity and inde- 
Pendence. 
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Each thinker, however, has dominant habits 
of attention; and these practically elect from 
among the various worlds some one to be 
for him the world of ultimate realities. 
WILLIAM JAMES 


12 by Lois and Gardner Murphy 


HERMANN RORSCHACH 
AND PERSONALITY RESEARCH 


The intimate relation between Hermann Rorschach’s personality 
and the test which bears his name has often been forgotten in our 
attempt to devise a modern comprehensive test program based upon 
the utilization of ink blots. Even in the case of Alfred Binet’s in- 
genious development of intelligence tests, much depends upon Binet's 
time, place, and culture, and much upon his own personality; but in 
the fifty years which have passed since his first tests, psychometrics 
has become almost an impersonal endeavor, a general branch of 
Psychological science. Nothing of the sort has yet occurred in the 
domain of personality testing. The unique genius of Murray (12) 
is evident in the Thematic Apperception Test; the Picture Frustration 
"Test (15) eloquently bespeaks some of Saul Rosenzweig's insights; 
the Draw-A-Person of Karen Machover (11), the Lowenfeld Mosaic 
(10), and the Szondi (17) tests are still essentially "sonnets" or 
"essays" in the literary style of individual psychologists. The Ror- 
Schach, because of its power, range, depth, and subtlety is to a still 
greater degree an expression of the man who made it. 

This point can easily be forgotten, as one attempts to square Ror- 
Schach findings with those from psychoanalysis. For Rorschach, 
though an analyst, was working primarily within the European con- 
Ception of the biological and psychological structure of personality 
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as it obtained in the scientific and literary expressions of the 19th cen- 
tury, as Henri Ellenbergers beautiful little biographical sketch (4) 
makes clear. Rorschach had been preoccupied through all his medi- 
cal training and his early years of institutional and private practice 
with problems of personality dynamics which had been widely recog- 
nized by philosophers and medical men long before the dawn of 
psychoanalysis; he was concerned as much with the deeper creative 
aspects of personality as with those of immediate clinical import. 
He thought of himself as striving to cut through a forest of difficulties 
to the achievement of a brief, yet subtle representation of personality 
structure, as given to a very large degree by constitutionally grounded 
trends of development. Atthe same time he saw, as few were capable 
of seeing in his day, that this biological continuity is a biosocial con- 
tinuity as well, and that the cultural world of the individual makes 
its permanent mark upon the developmental pattern. He had, then, 
a biosocial definition of personality in which psychoanalytic dynamics 
was one, but only one, of a number of contributing viewpoints. 

It is also important to remember that he worked alone, having few 
friends or colleagues, and almost no intellectual stimulation in the 
world in which he moved. He had indeed a few intimate professional 
friends, such as Dr. Emil Oberholzer, who worked on Rorschach's 
“posthumous case” and presented it to the world, and who made 
himself for many years the primary avenue of information concerning 
the nature of Rorschach's life and work. There were his students, 
especially Dr. Behn, from whom Rorschach derived much inspiration, 
essentially along lines which he had himself laid down, but had not 
had the capacity to follow through until this response of a junior 
colleague gave him inspiration and direction. With these notable 
exceptions, Rorschach lived his brief life largely in his own intellectual 
world, deriving his inspiration from books and, above all, from re- 
flection. How utterly out of line he was with the cultural atmosphere 
of the day is shown by the fact that almost no copies of the book were 
sold in the first few years, the publisher having bitterly reproached 
himself for taking on such a hopeless venture, and Rorschach in his 
last months having no comfort whatever from the sense of any intel- 
lectual response to his work. 'The impact of Rorschach's own person- 
ality is realized in such a context to be a major factor in the unique 
way in which unstructured visual materials were first used as person- 
ality test materials, a full fifteen years or more before Sanford (16) 
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and others realized the possibilities of these unstructured materials 
for what came soon to be called “projective testing" (5). 

This solitary position of Rorschach and the fact that he saw so 
much more than his contemporaries will serve in some degree to 
explain the extreme tentativeness and modesty of his formulations. He 
had something very concrete to offer, knowing that it was the con- 
crete that might possibly win some ultimate acceptance and that he 
could not in any sense enforce his broad philosophical scheme upon 


his contemporaries. 


This situation, together with his biosocial orientation, made him 
eager to make clear at every point what the specific determining cir- 
;ponse might be. Thus, some aspects of the 
test are most likely to vary in response to specific influences, for in- 
Stance, the conscious effort of the individual who is being tested. 
Rorschach (14) noted that many W imply affect and volition beside 
associative engrams, 1.6., will; this might be a conscious or an uncon- 
scious will to ргодисе W can be increased only when conscious will- 
ing is abetted by individual dispositional tendency (14, p. 66). One 
Could hardly ask for a more comprehensive conception of the way in 
Which constitutional factors, long-range developmental factors, and 
immediate situational factors interact in the production of a response. 
In contrast, he noted responses over which the will had little control. 
For example, the reduction of the animal per cent, the increase of 
Originals and of human movements could not be effected by an effort 
of the will, unless the dispositional tendency towards such pattern of 
responses was already present. On the other hand, the F+% and the 
Clarity of perceptions and of associative processes, the ability to con- 
trol and discipline the logical function (sequence and apperceptive 


type), and the ability to form stereotyped associative sets (revealed 


in animal per cent) did respond, he noted, to conscious volition (14, 
D. 66 ff.). Here again, however, one is immediately reminded of 
‘Wide individual variations,” the fact that, even in their most explicit 


and thoroughly understood forms, the general principles of personality 
development did not yet suffice for the specification of the quantitative 


ng symbols, 


cumstances of the test т 


Р 5 endix . 441 ff. [Edi 
* For explanation of scori see Appendix, pp. 4 [Editor]. 
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variations from person to person. There still remained unexplained 
"individual variations" (14, p. 66). 

From these passages follows a discussion of the general role of 
learning in the environment as contrasted with constitutional talents; 
the factors just mentioned show a prominent contribution from learn- 
ing, while percentages of whole, movement, or original responses are 
mainly the expression of abilities inherent in the disposition of the 
individual. Conscious effort may indeed produce modifications in 
percentages of these attributes primarily conceived to be inborn, yet 
the effect of effort or set, although at first sight appearing to be suc- 
cessful, may actually injure the function which is being expressed. 
Human movement, for example, may be increased, but at the expense 
of injury to the response, the reason lying simply in the fact that it is 
unconscious emotional energy rather than conscious effort that is nor- 
mally expressed through these responses (14, p. 65). 

Similarly, the effort to "improve" performance, such as the tendency 
to good form, may indeed produce a measurable increase in F--$, 
but will at the same time produce a reduction in human movement 
and whole responses, and a loss of quality in the apperception type. 
Together with this will go an increase in the number of animal re- 
sponses and a decrease in original and color responses, again with 
“large individual variations" (14, p. 66). In other words, Rorschach 
observed that changes in responses in one area involved related or 
balancing changes in other areas; no dimension could be changed 
without affecting other dimensions. The intensely empirical character 
of the work is evident here as elsewhere. This matter of interdepend- 
ence of personality aspects came generally to be recognized in the 
1930's under gestalt-theoretical influence, but, for Rorschach at his 
time, it was an empirically evident proposition which burst upon him 
and demanded emphasis. Even with the best sophistication of 1960, 
we are still bewildered by this conception that nothing can be changed 
without changing everything else at the same time. It is basically 
alien to the thought forms which have come down from 17th century 
mechanics and a 17th century geometry appropriate for its own 
period, but today are out of line with biological and, especially, with 
psychosocial modes of analysis. Rorschach's thinking is still far ahead 
of our contemporary capacity for conceptualization. We have not 
yet found suitable quantitative techniques for the study of dynamic 
phenomena which, in this manner, resolutely refuse to display that 
atomic isolation and simplicity of character which would be so con- 
venient for our traditional modes of quantitative thinking. 
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Another large area of contemporary psychology concerned with 
perceptual and cognitive functions to which Rorschach early gave 
much attention was the factors of temporary mood, set, or attitude, 
the factors which could be classed neither with sheer constitution, on 
the one hand, nor past learning, on the other hand. Of course, mood 
has its own biosocial history, but often it has to be dealt with as it 
appears, and its effects have to be traced out, even though we may 
have the gravest difficulties in defining its origins. For Rorschach 
nothing was more important than to note the difference between 
stable characteristics in the person and those which varied with mood 
Or attitude, often side by side with consciously directed attention or 
will, as already noted. 

Mood may, for example, exert a prominent effect upon form per- 
ception, sequence, human movement, and color (14, p. 93 Ё.). De- 
Pressed moods typically tend, for example, to improve form perception 
and to increase rigidity of sequence. At the same time, whole re- 
Sponses may become less frequent and apperception type poorer; 
Variability may decline; there may be fewer originals, but more animal 
Tesponses; color may disappear altogether and human movement be 
reduced, In depressed moods, moreover, factors determined by an 
increase in control of associations are most accentuated. Those fac- 
tors which depend on emotionally charged energy of associative activ- 
ity and on freedom of association are reduced. On the other hand, 
elation and similar moods may likewise be defined in relation to a 
Wide variety of characteristic responses. The moods themselves re- 
Quire analysis and their own vocabulary. There is, for example, a 
distinction to be made between the manic, the hypomanic, the elated, 
and а mood of sheer “good humor.” — | 

Of special philosophical importance in grasping the nature of per- 
Sonality is Rorschach’s conception of variability within one’s own 
Characteristic mode of response, as well as variability from person to 
Person, The tendency to vary from one's own norm and from one's 
Own way is as basic to personality as is the maintenance of a special 
Position or stance in comparison with other persons, There are dif- 
ferent ranges within which different ege might var ^ Such 
Variability is related, of course, to the extent Е жч of both 
Volition and mood, as already considered. Volition "e ea are 

€mselves expressions of yarying positions on a curve of variability 
Within one’s own characteristic or normal response. Yet each person 
area of expression than in another, depending 


May var : 
ary more in one s dri : ir 
не limiting effect of constitutional 


O some degree upon the anchorage or 
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factors, certain capacities being conceived to be more definitely fixed 
by constitution than others. 


From all these considerations it is evident that it was very far in- 
deed from Rorschach's thought to believe that a single Rorschach 
test told the whole story of individual make-up, or that it defined the 
person's capacity to move in one direction or another from an ex- 
hibited norm, or that it revealed in a sort of X-ray fashion the basic 
constitutional make-up, or that it displayed simply the attitude, set, 
or learning processes operating within the person; or indeed that it 
manifested any of the other clichés which have been attributed to 
the Rorschach test. As we reread his work, what we observe is a 
thoughtful, imaginative, subtle craftsman, sensitive to human beings, 
a poet and philosopher concerned with the reaches and depths of in- 
dividuality, a psychoanalyst, a practical hospital doctor, and a trav- 
eler; we also see a man of the world living in a little out-of-the-way 
institution where he either worked or dreamed as he saw fit, now 
plodding with difficulty, now bursting forth with seven-league boots, 
mastering a conception of the richness of human individuality and, 
in the span of a few years, creating an amazingly subtle, yet incom- 
plete and unsystematic, sketch for the development of a study of the 
ways in which individuality is reflected in the structuring of semi- 
structured visual materials. 

There are, therefore, two ways of responding to his challenge. One 
is to revere him, read him, love him, and use him as one would 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Whitman, or Emerson, adapting him freshly 
day-to-day to new tasks, and never dreaming of any disloyalty in re- 
making and passing beyond the instrument which he left to the world. 
The other is to standardize him, codify him, make him basic, fixed, 
eternal, hallowed, a foreign body from 1921 stuck in the moving tis- 
sues of today's development. Both methods are all too human, and 
both will certainly continue to be tried. A third possibility would be 
to develop from his original conception new methods of testing which 
embody his rich awareness of the dimensions of personality to be 
tested through visual perception of unstructured forms, utilizing along 
with his experience that of the years which have followed since the 
time of his first publication. In doing this, one would regard as the 
permanent thing about Rorschach's contribution its embodiment of a 
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conception of personality, its empirical spirit, its objective and quan- 
titative aspects integrated with a subtle intuition, and its conception 
that, through many approaches made at the same time, one may be- 
gin, but only begin, to get some glimpse of the total structure of per- 
sonality. It is by using Rorschach in this tentative way, by studying 
and applying his conception of human individuality, its levels, its in- 
terrelations, its dependence upon culture, the situation, and the mood 
and will of the individual that the Rorschach worker of today may best 
enrich the personality conceptions of classroom and clinic. It is not 
because Rorschach devised a test that his position will remain revered 
in psychology; it is because his test is the embodiment of a sensitive, 
exploratory, original view of human individuality, unfinished but 
capable nevertheless of being measured, the measures interrelated, 
moment by moment, as the demands of life change. It is because the 
Rorschach test is the expression of a profound conception of person- 
ality that it is important in psychology today. 

But the Rorschach is not only a clinical test but also a basic instru- 
ment in personality research. The assessment of personality necessi- 
tates (a) clear conceptualization of the tendencies within a person and 
the ways in which they may be interrelated; (b) the development of 
instruments to detect and, if possible, measure these tendencies and 
their interrelations. Whether we regard personality as a self-sufficient 
Ordered whole with internal structure which can somehow be tapped 

Y an instrument applied to the periphery, or whether we regard per- 
Sonality as an interaction of organism and environment in which our 
task is to observe the back-and-forth flow between inner and outer, 
the first task is to conceptualize what the processes are that can be 
Teached through assessment instruments. This necessitates some sort 
of Working conception of what are meant by personality tendencies 
and the mode in which such tendencies are interrelated. 

In terms of that unique interaction of biological growth and indi- 
Vidual learning processes which gives the developmental picture of a 
Person, we seem driven to a conception of levels. The following are 
Some of the more influential of the doctrines of levels that have 


Euided modern work upon personality structure: 


l. The evolutionary view pictures human individuality as dependent 
Upon a very broad base of biological continuity derived from those 
Common organic processes which we share with all living things, proc- 


esses which have to do with growth, differentiation, integration, and 


; i i ain i 
adaptation. From such a point of view, one retains the older basic 
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primordial functions along with those which arrive in differentiated 
form at each new level. There is, for example, a superposition of 
central nervous functions upon the older biochemical forms of com- 
munication within the living system. When the differentiated central 
nervous system is capable at last of developing symbolic functions, the 
more primitive reflex functions still remain. There is thus an ever- 
developing proliferation of new functions superposed upon the old, 
but never replacing them. This will make especially useful for us 
Hughlings Jackson's conception that the most recently arrived and the 
most complex evolutionary functions are the most individuated. and 
the most sensitive and, therefore, the most vulnerable to stress or 
pathology. 

2. A somewhat similar conception is that of Heinz Werner (19), 
who asks us to imagine, in both race history and individual life his- 
tory, a development from (a) a diffuse or global stage through (р) 
a differentiated or individuated stage into (c) an integrated stage in 
which the individuated parts now find new structure. Werner's con- 
ception can legitimately be grafted upon the Hughlings Jackson con- 
ception as it relates to individual development. It may be applied to 
each specific system of functions within the individual—perceptual, 
motivational, motor, etc.—and it may, moreover, be applied to the 
development of fresh contacts with new features in the environment 
which we learn to perceive or to cope with; new adjustment processes 
may be conceived to pass through the same stages from global to 
individuated to integrated. 

8. A third conception, that of Kurt Lewin (9), having much in 
common both with the Jackson system and the Werner system, uses 
spatial representation in which life space as a whole undergoes dif- 
ferentiation here and there, until differentiated parts are capable of 
interacting in a total. But instead of emphasizing the phylogenetic 
or ontogenetic problems as central issues, it prefers in general an 
“ahistorical” approach, dealing with short time spans rather than long 
ones, making it relatively easy to take account of momentary regres- 
sions or returns from higher to lower levels and that process of “de- 
differentiation" in which there is a loss of the integrated in favor of 
the individuated (stage 2 noted above), or a loss of the individuated 
in favor of the earlier global patterns. 


All these ways of thinking make it possible for us to regard person- 
ality structure more or less in pyramidal terms, as involving a broad 
base, consisting of the primitive raw stuff of human nature with its 
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phylogenetic built-in basis in organ systems and their ingrained tend- 
encies to respond in specific ways (all this remains as a base while 
differentiated functions develop), and through the later interaction 
of these differentiated processes, integrated wholes may be observed. 
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Fig. 12.1. A Personality Schema. 


As already noted, the learning process assists in both differentiation 
and integration, so that the three-level system may be applied as well 
to learning sequences as to growth sequences, the typical individual 
history comprises an intimate mingling of growth and learning, or, 
indeed, a single process from which learning and growth may con- 
Veniently be abstracted for analysis. Following Werner, we may like- 
Wise conceive of structures within structures, SO that different func- 
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tions, such as form perception, rhythm perception, language, locomo- 
tion, can all be conceived to go through their own cycles of develop- 
ment while still remaining very dependent upon one another and 
upon the basic rhythms of life as a whole. With all its inadequacies, 
then, the conception of levels gives a schema with both spatial and 
temporal attributes and very suggestive clues to functional interde- 
pendence, which may be used to guide us in developing instruments 
to make contact with the various functions and their modes of inter- 
relation within the person and within the organism-environment inter- 
action processes which constitute his personality. 

Implicit in the doctrine of levels is the conception that every kind 
of organ can be viewed in developmental terms and that every psy- 
chological process likewise undergoes development. It would follow, 
therefore, that the phenomena of perception, of motivation, or of 
learning are to be found at all levels in the developmental structure, 
and that there are, so to speak, horizontal relationships between the 
various psychological functions at each level. There is, for example, 
a relation between perception and motivation at the lowest level, and 
there is likewise a relation of perception and motivation at the high- 
estlevel. (Fig. 19.1.) If we proceed, therefore, to slice horizontally 
at a given level, we have a system of interrelationships which will 
undergo transformation, but not disappear, as we move up the 
pyramid. 


IV 


This rough schema may be used as a sort of scaffolding for the pre- 
liminary classification and organization of findings about personality. 
It emphasizes (a) levels, and (b) the interdependence of functions. 
What now are the implications for the development of a suitable per- 
sonality test? It would certainly seem that in any complete study of 
personality we need at each moment to sample all processes at all 
levels. We need, for example, to have some knowledge about percep- 
tual, imaginative, memorial, motivational, and volitional phenomena, as 
they exist in their undifferentiated or primitive form, and also knowl- 
edge regarding all these variables as they appear at higher levels. 
For example, at the adult perceptual level, we need to know the 
residues of the more primitive perceptual functions, the mode of 
development of individuated perceptual responses, and the present 
functioning level of the person in terms of integral perceptual re- 
sponses. 
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It will hardly be necessary to explain to the reader of this book 
that Rorschach's test is redolent with the problem of levels and, like- 
wise, with the problem of interdependence; but a few examples may 
be useful. The Rorschach test distinguishes between levels two and 
three, in which the "large detail" is typically a response to a component 
already analyzed out from its context in what we have called "stage- 
two behavior," and the integral response often appears in highly struc- 
tured interpretations ordinarily classed as “wholes.” The concept of 
global or undifferentiated response is, of course, not fully developed by 
the Rorschach method, though some “poor” wholes may give us a 
suggestion of this, and many color responses representing the flow of 
affect, with no use for either form or movement, may also come close 
The concept of differentiation and integra- 
tion is particularly well brought out in the form-color category, and 
the concept of sequences through the three stages is frequently almost 
exactly what is involved in some of the succession patterns, such as W 
to D to d when followed by a new whole at a higher (articulated ) 
level, 

It is remarkable that the conception of fundamental personality re- 
gions (cognitive, affective, impulsive) and their interrelations should 
have been so fully developed at a time when perception was generally 
thought of almost solely in terms of a knowledge function rather than 
an affective and impulse function. Rorschach understood that percep- 
tion might give clues to these other psychological dimensions. The 
Phenomena of impulse control and many of the motor phenomena so 
essential for the understanding of refined adaptation to the environ- 
Ment are not fully grasped in the Rorschach scheme; but he did under- 
stand that one function could be used as a clue to all others related to 
it, just as he understood the developmental sequences and hierarchical 
Structure of personality organization. And there can be no doubt that 
these ways of thinking, built into the Rorschach test, have contributed 
Powerfully, through clinical and research work, to the development of 
modern personality theory. The Rorschach is the constant and elo- 
quent reminder of levels and of interdependence in a visible and com- 
manding form too cogent to allow either rejection or evasion. 


to the stage-one process. 


У 


on of sampling the tendencies of рег- 


We come now to the questi i 
at must be answered if a test is to be 


Sonality, This is a question th 
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expected to tap the aspects of an individual's personality in such a 
way as to give a sound over-all picture. The problem is immensely 
difficult. If we allow ourselves to tap the residues from, let us say, 
only three developmental levels, not taking into account the co- 
existence of separate functions which move at different rates, undergo 
stoppage and fresh accelerated movement at different times, and even 
if we allow ourselves only ten different personality functions to be 
sampled at each level, we shall need at least thirty scores to be derived 
from one testing instrument. But if the reliability of each score is not 
unity, and a single test item cannot give us a pure representation of the 
function, uncontaminated and free from all possibility of misinterpre- 
tation, we shall need many more. This is a formidable order. Can 
we perhaps determine the more important components and leave the 
rest out of the picture, hoping that by seeing the more important com- 
ponents and concentrating on the relation. between them, we may 
somehow get the major structural outline of the personality? On all 
these questions of sampling personality functions through tests, clin- 
ical and experimental research has been focused from time to time, as 
in the work of Rapaport (13), Witkin (20), and others; but it can 
hardly be asserted that we have any test elements with the desired 
reliability of scoring, or that we understand the interrelations between 
observed test responses well enough to be able to sample this whole 
universe of personality dispositions. 

This is one of the reasons why there is grave doubt as to the sound- 
ness of the many statements we currently hear about a test which is 
to reveal the "total personality." In terms of sampling of personality 
attributes, the problem appears to be insoluble. Of course, if it can 
ever be demonstrated that there really are a few cardinal attributes 
which pool their contributions in some definable way, it may be pos- 
sible to derive a fairly good prediction regarding those attributes which 
depend upon these major components or their most important inter- 
actions. But even this more modest objective is very far from reali- 
zation. 

We fall back, therefore, necessarily to another line of defense and 
ask ourselves whether it is possible, by ignoring developmental levels, 
to invent devices which will, in fact, sample personality at the present 
time. If we use three test items to tap a function, fifteen responses 
would give us fairly uncontaminated information about five functions. 
If we could get twice or three times this number, we might get some 
rough preliminary picture of those functions which are ready, so to 
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speak, to push themselves forward into our field of observation and 
have no need to hide from us. 

But here we might have a brainstorm and grasp a new possibility. 
We might contrive methods by which a single response to our pro- 
cedure will give us information about several kinds of things, several 
levels, several functions, at once. It seems altogether remarkable that, 
in point of fact, Hermann Rorschach had this brainstorm and grasped 
this technical point in the logic of personality analysis forty years ago. 
Just as he grasped the requirement set by the theory of levels and the 
theory of the interpretation of personal characteristics, Rorschach saw 
that by using ten cards, allowing multiple response, and scoring in 
three columns, he could extract an extraordinary amount of sampling 
information about personality functions and their interrelations. 
Twenty responses can give enormously more information than twenty 
items passed or failed on a linear measure of some simple cognitive 
skill. The strength of the test was chiefly in its applicability for ef- 
fectively understanding the problem of sampling the many functions 
Which enter into the personality structure. Hand in hand went the 
Understanding that the time pattern, the sequences, the response 
emerging only at the time of the inquiry, and the ratios of frequency 
ОЁ one kind of response to frequency of another kind of response 
gave a rich network of facts about interrelationships of function, in that 
the number of items of information was far greater than the number 


ОЁ responses made. 


VI 


At the same time, this attempt to do so much involved a weakness 
in terms of the ultimate understanding of the basic dimensions being 
Measured, by virtue of the very fact that by sampling so much with 
so little one gets involved in contamination, in problems of low relia- 
bilities which cannot be explained away nor fully understood without 
Cleaner measures of the separate functions. It became evident even 
in the 1930 that it would be worth while to separate out the various 
functions which enter into a Rorschach response in terms somewhat 
different from those which Rorschach had himself conceptualized. 
One can, for example, empirically analyze movement responses and 
their relations to other kinds of responses without assuming that move- 
Ment is a pure or even a fairly safe clue to introversiveness or a rich 
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inner life. One may study movement in its relation to various other 
Rorschach categories and in relation to many other types of clinically 
significant functions, as known through other approaches (see Chap- 
ter 9). In the same way, one may disentangle for study in the 
perception laboratory a great many of the components formulated 
by Rorschach, conceptualizing them or factoring them, ad lib. 

The next step beyond this series of manipulations carried out with 
responses to the original Rorschach cards, or the Behn (23), Harrower 
(6), or Levy (21) or other (3, 22, 24) series of cards, is to invent 
one's own semistructured visual materials, deliberately choosing the 
materials so as to get a relatively simple or even, if possible, one- 
dimensional range of responses. This would permit measurement in 
the sense in which a psychometric examination involves measurement, 
and, at an ideal level, it might permit a disentangling of basic person- 
ality dimensions comparable to the disentangling involved in the 
Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities Test (18) as an approach to basic 
capacities.” 

It is not a function of this chapter to describe the directions in which 
such investigations may move. It is evident by now that the original 
Rorschach test was successful largely because, in its time and place, it 
did an extraordinary variety of rich, interesting, challenging, and 
valuable things for clinicians, some of which they were ready to do 
and some of which they only learned to do a decade or more after 
Rorschach’s death. His wisdom and imaginativeness established a 
high level which other workers have seldom again climbed. As in so 
many brilliant creative expressions of genius, much was left in poorly 
defined form. A foothold was nevertheless provided for any great 
successor to climb to a new height. 

We might, in a certain sense, lament the fact that the Rorschach 
method became a standard procedure some 25 years ago, just as one 
might regret that the Stanford-Binet and later the Wechsler became 
standard, standardizing the imperfections along with the positive 
contributions. Those refinements which preserve what Rorschach was 
aiming to do, those improvements which make it possible to assess the 


2 Wayne H. Holtzman (7), for example, has extended the test so that there are 
40 ink blots, indeed two parallel forms each using 40 ink blots, sacrificing number 
of responses and certain sequential variables in order to gain greater psychometric 
precision with regard to all the remaining variables. This is done by having the 
subject give one, and only one, response per card. Results are promising with 
respect to the preservation of the original meaning of the variables, at the same 
time increasing the reliability to about .90. 
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dimensions which he saw in personality and to do a more consistent 
and reliable job, will certainly be used more and more in the next 
decade or two, and all this is to be welcomed. 

What is, however, to be feared is that the technical skills may over- 
whelm and becloud the original vision. We have been surfeited in the 
last decade by refinements aimed primarily at doing highly specialized 
jobs with highly specialized groups of patients for highly specialized 
purposes. The basic conception of a way of sampling the rich fluid 
and growing structures of personality can hardly be said to have 
benefited by this. Seldom has the Rorschach test been used as a 
way of throwing light upon the fundamental conceptualization of per- 
sonality. Seldom has any well-thought-out theory of personality been 
Systematically tested by the use of Rorschach material. Seldom, in- 
deed, has the Rorschach been used as a personality research instru- 
ment in the serious sense. 

This seems altogether extraordinary. There has never been a time 
in the history of psychology when perception research has been as 
eager, as vivid, as far-ranging as it has in the period since World 
War II. If one thinks of the amazing developments from Innsbruck 
With reference to form perception (8), the extraordinary develop- 
ment and influence of the work of Ames (2), the rich proliferation of 
understanding with regard to the biology of perception, especially the 
Cortical projection functions involved in visual perceiving, or if one 
looks at the developmental studies having to do with animal and hu- 
man perceptual functions at various stages and in various kinds of 
environments, or at the interrelations between perception, on the one 
affective phenomena, on the other hand—as 
19), in need theory, or in any of the 
thirteen major theories of perception reviewed in the recent book by 
Allport (1)—one is amazed to see the Rorschach work progress like a 
Side stream, unaware of the mighty cornent of a new river flowing 
nearby, Here and there, as reported in some of the other chapters of 

isons of Rorschach functions with 


this book, one may note compar: 

those of perceptual functions derived by other methods, particularly 
those of the laboratory. For the most part, however, the clinicians 
Appear to go on refining their procedures rather than seeing the broader 


implications of the study of perception for the understanding of per- 
Sonality. The younger generation of clinicians who know their clin- 
ical as well as their experimental methodology may manage to prepare 
the great canal which will enable these streams to meet, and we shall 


hand, and motor and 
shown in sensory-tonic theory ( 
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have a psychology of perception which is big enough to do the huge 
job waiting to be done. 

While they are doing this, they will add to our knowledge about 
the relations of perception to personality structure. For example, 
whether perception, rich as it is, is a big enough portion of the indi- 
vidual to reveal what personality assessment calls for is still not clear. 
It is conceivable that from the Rorschach a projective test can gradu- 
ally be made, not too long nor too complex for everyday clinical prac- 
tice, which will give us purified representations of the various person- 
ality dimensions which can be caught by such a procedure, and which, 
at the same time, will give a picture of memory and imagination, voli- 
tion and impulse control, values and value conflicts, rhythms, styles, 
vortices and cadences, aspirations and despairs, consummations and 
frustrations, broad enough to pass reasonably as a picture of a person. 
The Rorschach test is still the best effort we have in this direction. 
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PROBLEMS 
OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPRAISAL - 


Science is always wrong. It never solves a 
problem without creating ten more. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


13 | by Jules D. Holzberg 


RELIABILITY 
RE-EXAMINED 


Assessing Rorschach reliability is a long-standing problem that has 
been perplexing and challenging to the clinician as much as to the 
experimentalist. In spite of much serious research directed toward 
determining the reliability of the Rorschach, the problem is by no 
means resolved, although it is the author's conviction that significant 
Strides are being made in moving toward a resolution. It is a strange 
irony that the most significant contributions to the resolution of this 
Problem have not emerged from research systematically designed to 
test the reliability of the Rorschach, but rather from research designed 
for other purposes, particularly validational studies. | 

There exist wide divergences in attitudes among psychologists 
toward the problem of Rorschach reliability. To some clinicians as 
Well as to the bulk of experimental psychologists, the insistence is 
that the Rorschach must be considered like every other method of 
Personality assessment and, therefore, must meet the same criteria of 
reliability according to traditional methods that are imposed on other 
instruments, A second group of psychologists, and they represent a 
fairly substantial number, insist that the problem of assessing relia- 

ility of the Rorschach is quite inappropriate for the purposes for 

Which the Rorschach is being used in clinical practice and research. 

Thus, Symonds (41) has stressed that the сопсерї of reliability loses 

importance when the purpose of the technique of personality assess- 

Ment is not so much to measure as it is to describe. Vernon (45), in a 

Similar vein, argues that the Rorschach is analogous to a play tech- 
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nique in that it is not a test in the usual sense of the word but a 
means of obtaining insight into the personality. Some have stressed 
that the variable errors which psychometric reliability disregards may, 
from the point of view of personality diagnosis, be of great significance 
interpretively (30, 31). Thus, from this vantage point, the issue of 
reliability is not a major concern. 

A third attitude would ignore reliability per se and would stress 
validity of the Rorschach as the major concern, on the assumption that 
validity implies the presence of fundamental reliability. "This posi- 
tion has been stressed by Piotrowski (33) who stated, “. . . the Ror- 
schach method can be subjected to measures of reliability only after 
its validity has been established." McClelland (27) has emphasized 
that reliability has been overstressed in American psychology. His 
orientation is that the culture out of which American psychology has 
grown and developed is one which has emphasized traits such as 
regularity and dependability in the personality of its individuals, and 
this cultural emphasis has led to the stress in psychology on the con- 
cept of reliability of psychological instruments. He too would prefer 
to sce reliability pursued through validational research. This em- 
phasis on the search for evidence of validity as prima facie evidence 
of reliability has been challenged by Hertz (13). She states that the 
validity of an instrument may be greater than its reliability and ob- 
serves that a high degree of validity may be demonstrated by com- 
paring Rorschach interpretations of an individual with outside clinical 
data, yet the reliability of these interpretations when compared with 
each other may not be high because different aspects of the personality 
may be emphasized by different interpretations. 

A fourth attitude, and one with which the author is identified, 
stresses the fact that the Rorschach must, indeed, meet the criteria of 
reliability that are imposed on other measuring instruments, but that 
the methods for assessing reliability must be specifically adapted to 
the peculiarities of this unusual technique of personality study. Sar- 
gent has stated: "Questions of reliability and validity cannot be 
casually dismissed simply because the statistical treatment which serves 
for the simpler, more rigid measures of mental and emotional traits 
are unsuitable" (35, p. 435). 

If one agrees that the Rorschach should meet reliability criteria, the 
problem of the degree of reliability is posed. Jahoda et al. have 
offered their solution: 


There is no simple answer to the question of what is a satisfactory re- 
liability. It depends upon one’s purpose. If one wishes to distinguish pre- 
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cisely among a group of people who are similar in the characteristic being 
measured or if one hopes to find close relationships between variables, it is 
necessary to have highly reliable measuring instruments. If one wishes only 
to distinguish between people at the extremes or to determine whether a 
relationship exists, high reliability in the measures is not so necessary (18). 


THE HOLISTIC NATURE OF THE RORSCHACH 


The special peculiarity of the Rorschach, which distinguishes it 
from psychometric methods of personality assessment, is its holistic 
nature. As Munroe has stated, “. . . the Rorschach is the first really 
extensive effort to apply ‘objectively’ in diagnosis and in research those 
holistic principles to which psychology at large does at least give lip 
Service today. The familiar methodologies of psychology, especially 
of psychometrics, date from a more ‘atomistic’ era” (29, p. 37). This 
Peculiarity of the Rorschach presents a problem not merely for those 
interested in the study of reliability but for all research with the 
Rorschach, Here is a psychological assessment instrument that yields 
No single total score which is characteristic of methods in the field of 
Psychometrics, Instead, there emerges as the end result of the use 
of this method a nonquantitative protocol diagnosing an individual 
Personality. The problem posed is that of how to study the personality 
Synthesis that emerges as the end product of the Rorschach method 
rather than to study a conglomeration of isolated parts which has been 
the frequent practice in much of the research in the field of reliability 
as well as with other research involving the Rorschach. To those 
Who have been interested in a psychology that has meaning for the 
Study of the individual human being, there has been an inclination 
to disregard such problems of reliability out of the recognition that 
these problems were being studied on a meaningless level, unrelated 
to the holistic nature of the Rorschach. Their attitude has been that 


Conventional statistical comparisons of isolated test items have de- 
Stroyed the total pattern on which the individual diagnosis of per- 


Sonality is based. 
It has been on this peculiar f 
research pertaining to reliability 


acet of the Rorschach that much of the 
has floundered. Hertz has, however, 
insisted that there is a need to study the consistency of parts of the 

Orschach on the assumption that the establishment of the reliability 
at this level yields evidence that has significance for the instrument as 


2 whole. However, this is subject to serious question, since it is 
vident that оне of a test such as the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
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gence Scale possess low reliabilities and yet the total test has accept- 
able reliability. 

A number of methods have been developed to cope with this 
peculiar facet of the Rorschach, among these being the use of the 
psychogram, rating scales, and matching techniques (26). The psy- 
chogram, which contains the quantitative statement of the major 
scoring categories in the Rorschach, has become the basis for a num- 
ber of research studies which have been reluctant to utilize individual 
Rorschach variables in isolation. This is obviously an improvement 
over the use of individual scores, but even this has serious limitations. 
Much that goes on in the examining situation is grist for the mill of 
the clinician concerned with personality study. He observes many 
cues which cannot be written down explicitly and, consequently, do 
not appear in the psychogram. Thus, such factors as perseveration 
of content, the subject's style of speech, his manner of examination of 
each blot, etc., do not become recorded in the psychogram. 

The second method that has been introduced into research with 
the Rorschach in order to take into account its holistic quality has 
been the use of rating scales of selected parts of the record, i.e., 
capacity for acting-out behavior, potentiality for therapeutic in- 
volvement, etc, Although the rating method has not been used pri- 
marily in reliability studies, a vast number of studies utilizing the 
Rorschach as a measuring instrument have used rating scales of spe- 
cific variables and have demonstrated successful reliability for these 
ratings. 

The most significant research development, and one which has been 
applied with some success in the study of reliability, has been the use 
of the matching technique. The matching method has been defined 
by Vernon as *. . . a method for establishing quantitative relation- 
ships between qualitative aspects of personality" (44, p. 149). He 
has stressed this method as a means of comparing whole Rorschach 
records in contradistinction to correlational methods which are usually 
applied to the comparison of isolated Rorschach variables. Matching 
can be used at several levels: matching two sets of protocols from the 
same subjects, matching the protocols with their interpretations, ог 
matching interpretations of the same subjects made by different ex- 
aminers. Although this is clearly a less artificial method for capturing 
the holistic quality of the Rorschach, there are a number of problems 
related to the use of this research tool. These are: 


1. The complexity of the material to be matched is an important 
condition affecting results. The number of elements that are involved 
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in the Rorschach are so numerous and varied that it becomes a diffi- 
cult task for the judge to be able to grasp the total Rorschachs of 
different individuals in order to relate them to their mates. 

2. The experience and skill of the judges comprise a second condi- 
tion affecting the results of matching. Clearly, differing results will 
be obtained from individuals who are less experienced with the Ror- 
schach than those with greater experience. This introduces the prob- 
lem of the confusion between the role of the judge and the role of the 
test in the reliability findings. 

3. Another factor determining the success of matchings is the length 
of time spent in the study of records. This is in part related to the 
complexity of the Rorschach but, unless there is sufficient time to com- 
prehend the totality of the Rorschach protocol, there is likely to be 
greater unreliability introduced into the matching experiment. 

4. The heterogeneity of the Rorschach protocols is another condition 
affecting success in matching. As the Rorschachs of the subjects in- 
volved are less unlike one another, the more difficult the task of match- 
ing becomes and the greater the degree of unreliability. 


THE MEANING OF RORSCHACH RELIABILITY 


When one talks of reliability as it pertains to the Rorschach, there 
is need to clarify more precisely what is meant. Is it the consistency 
between different judges in their scoring of the same protocols? Is it 
the consistency of the subject's responses to two or more Rorschach 
examinations? Is it the consistency between different judges in their 
interpretations of the same Rorschachs? Is it the consistency of one 
judge in his scorings and/or interpretations of the same Rorschachs on 
two or more occasions? 

If our concern is with the consistency of the subject's responses 
to the Rorschach, do we refer to temporal consistency (test-retest), 
consistency of performance on two forms of the test (equivalency), 
or do we refer to the subject’s internal consistency on a single admin- 
istration of the Rorschach (split-half )? Each of these clearly have 
different psychological meanings. 

It is evident that the practice of applying the single term “reliabil- 
ity” to all of these issues is indefensible, and it is our purpose in the 
remainder of this chapter to focus on the specific types of reliability 
enumerated above. In doing so, it should be noted that there will 
still remain considerable ambiguity, for it is evident that reliability, 
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of whatever kind, cannot be generalized too freely for there is lack 
of information on relative reliabilities for groups differing in age, 
diagnosis, social background, etc. This is true not alone for the Ror- 
schach but also for almost all psychological tests, psychometric as 
well as projective. 


CONSISTENCY OF SCORING 


This aspect of reliability of the Rorschach has received minimal 
treatment to date. It is evident that the similarity of scores, training, 
and ideological identifications with Rorschach authority determines 
how two judges will score. What little research is available suggests 
that, as individuals are oriented to the same scoring system, there will 
be higher consistency in their scoring. Sicha and Sicha (38) had 300 
responses scored by five Rorschach investigators and the results showed 
a high percentage of agreement (70 to 82%). This occurred despite 
the fact that there were differing criteria that were undoubtedly 
applied in determining the scores, inasmuch as the individuals doing 
the scoring were identified with different systems of scoring. Hertz, 
as reported by Vernon (45), reports that there was 93% agreement 
between two scorers in the scoring of 11,000 responses. In this in- 
stance, there had been prior agreement on scoring between the scorers. 
These results suggest that, as such prior agreement occurs, the relia- 
bility is increased. 


CONSISTENCY IN SUBJECT RESPONSES ' 


Temporal Consistency (Test-Retest) 


A number of investigations have studied the temporal consistency 
of subjects on the Rorschach, but here, as with other areas that will be 
reported, there are conflicting results. Typical of these are the studies 


1 The attempt here is not so much to survey completely the research done in 
the area of Rorschach reliability but primarily to focus on the limitations of 
methodology employed in the various aspects of the study of reliability. A num- 
ber of historically significant studies and reports will not be reviewed because, 
although they are of some relevance to the reliability problem, they are not per- 
tinent to it, because they usually involve a second administration of the Rorschach 
under conditions different from the first administration (7, 8, 22, 34) or they are 
not supported by statistical evidence for claims made (2, 47). 
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by Ford, Swift, and Kerr who studied relatively young children in 
terms of test-retest reliability. Ford (6) reports reliabilities of the 
determinants ranging from +.38 to +.86 based on a one-month in- 
terval of retesting. It was the author's conclusion that, since the 
reliabilities of tests at the preschool level tend to be lower than the 
reliabilities of these same tests when used with older subjects, the 
results with the Rorschach are striking. On the other hand, Swift 
(40) in her analysis of the test-retest reliability of the Rorschach with 
children found that reliability of individual-scored items in retests 
after a short interval of time was only fairly satisfactory and, after a 
longer period of time (10 months), was quite unsatisfactory. Swift 
identifies a number of factors working against reliability, i.e., the small 
number of total responses, the low frequency of responses in many 
Scoring categories, and the variability in the attention span and inter- 
est of her subjects during the retest situation. Kerr (21), similarly, 
found low reliabilities after one year of retest with children. Here, 
as with a number of other studies, there is the question as to how 
much of the changes were due to real personality changes occurring 
in the children and how much to the unreliability of the method. 
Troup (43), utilizing a matching technique, presented six judges 
with the task of matching the psychograms with their retest mates. 
A coefficient of contingency of 4-.94 is reported. Holzberg and Wexler 
(17), in order to force unreliability, used an "unpredictable" popu- 
lation (schizophrenics) and found fairly good reliabilities for indi- 
vidual Rorschach variables on test-retest. In addition, there was excel- 
lent agreement in matching the psychograms of both testings. 

A number of conditions which are required for the use of test-retest 
reliability cannot be said to be present when applied to the Rorschach. 


l. It cannot be assumed that personality data can be reproduced 
exactly from one testing session to another. There is evidence to sup- 
Dort the thesis that changes in the set of the subject will affect certain 
aspects of his Rorschach performance (9, 36, 37); changes in the 
nature of the testing situation, similarly, can produce changes in 
Rorschach performance (22, 25); and, where different examiners are 
utilized, there is the problem of the effect of examiner personality 
and other characteristics on the Rorschach performance of the sub- 
ject (24). 

The giving of changed content on a retest does not necessarily 
reflect the unreliability of the Rorschach. The individual Rorschach 


examination, in a sense, has built within it a test-retest situation in 
; 
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that the initial part of the test is a free association (the test) whereas 
the conclusion of the examination consists of an inquiry (the retest). 
It is not unusual that, during this inquiry, different or additional 
responses will occur. The coming about of different or additional 
responses from test to retest may well have the same significance as 
the production of different or additional responses in the inquiry; 
ie. as the subject becomes more familiar with the blots and with the 
total Rorschach situation, certain integrations of perceptions and asso- 
ciations may occur that would ordinarily not occur during the initial 
contact with the cards. 

2, It cannot be assumed that the object of study, the personality of 
a subject, is unchanging. Significant aspects of the personality change 
through time in response to internal and external factors. This issue 
is particularly related to the ages at which testing occurs and the 
length of time between testings. The younger the age at which test- 
retesting occurs, the greater is the expectation of change. Similarly, 
the longer the time interval between testings, the more change may 
be anticipated. Macfarlane and Tuddenham have stated it this way: 
*Although a subjects test performances at different times should be 
congruent with each other in the sense that they reveal the more cen- 
tral and enduring dimensions of personality, they should not be ex- 
pected to show statistical reliability because the subject himself may 
have changed" (26, p. 39). Swift has stated that, "Once the ambigu- 
ous material has been organized in a certain way, there is a tendency 
for this organization to interfere with subsequent attempts at reor- 
ganization, even when the factor of pure repetition is not present 
(that is, where the individual does not try consciously to repeat what 
he said before)" (40, p. 209). This has been described even more 
succinctly by Kelley: “. . . if at the time of the second test there is 
any memory, conscious or subconscious, of the earlier responses, then 
certainly the mental operations being performed at the second taking 
are not the same or even similar in kind to those performed at the 
first taking" (20, p. 80). Swift (40) found that an average of 47% 
of the responses given to the first testing were remembered by her 
preschool children after 30 days, and presumably this percentage 
would even be higher in the case of adult subjects. 

This does not merely mean that memory for the first testing will 
bring about the same responses. For certain individuals, the memory 
of the first testing may bring with it a desire to change responses in 
order to be *different" at the time of the second testing. 
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A number of ingenious attempts have been made to avoid the pit- 
fall of the memory factor in test-retest reliability. Kelley, Margulies, 
and Barrera (19) utilized a series of subjects who had received electro- 
shock therapy and had developed complete amnesia for the first test- 
ing. These patients were free from confusion resulting from shock 
when they were readministered the Rorschach some two hours later. 
For the most part, the psychograms remained unchanged and the diag- 
nostic impressions were the same. Griffith (10) tested several patients 
with Korsakoff's syndrome, a disorder characterized by severe mem- 
ory defect. These patients seemed to have a complete lack of recall 
for the first Rorschach testing that occurred 22 hours previously. The 
findings here were that the test-retest protocols were very similar, 
the original autistic content remained, and the reaction times were not 
significantly altered. 


Equivalence Reliability (Equivalent Forms) 


The use of equivalent forms of a test to determine the consistency 
of performance of subjects has long been a standard approach to the 
establishment of reliability in psychometrics. This method has been 
utilized with regard to the Rorschach, even though there has been 
considerable difficulty in developing a truly comparable or equiva- 
lent set of ink blots. A number of attempts to create such sets have 
been made, and the comparison of results on these as compared to the 
Rorschach has shown the same variable results as were found with 
the test-retest method. | 

Swift (40) utilized a form of the Rorschach devised by Behn (the 
Behn-Rorschach ) for retest after an interval of one week in her study 
With preschool children. Most of the scoring categories showed high 
reliability coefficients, but a number were strikingly low. Her con- 
clusion was that the differences in the two sets made the Behn form 
not a completely equivalent set to be used in clinical practice. Singer, 
Again utilizing the Behn, found that the “. . . group profile on the 
Behn would be almost identical with that on the Rorschach . . . the 
two tests seemed in this study to elicit in general the same number 
and type of responses” (88, р. 241). McFarland (28) showed that 
his modification of the Rorschach and his modification of the Behn 
correlated significantly with one another on all of the six variables 
that he considered. Similar findings were reported by Buckle and 
Holt who state: "The resulting similarity is not only one of similarity 
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in scoring category, but is often a complete identity between actual 
responses given to the two blots” (3, p. 491). Eichler, again com- 
paring performance on the Behn and on the Rorschach, found that: 
“In general, the Behn showed substantial agreement with the meas- 
ures obtained by the standard Rorschach” (5, p. 187). However, on 
further analysis, he was able to show that the Behn tended to encour- 
age the production of certain responses that did not occur as fre- 
quently on the regular Rorschach. 

In general, findings relating performance on the Rorschach and the 
Behn series of ink blots support the general thesis of similarity of 
response, although there are sufficient differences as to arouse concern 
about this measure of reliability of the Rorschach. 

Can the method of equivalence be considered appropriate when 
applied to a technique like the Rorschach? Clearly, the method of 
equivalence is less affected by memory and practice than is the method 
of test-retest but it is a questionable assumption that a subject taking 
the second form of the test is not in some way affected by the first 
form. In a task like the Rorschach, its novelty is a factor in affecting 
responses. Repetition, even with a second set of blots, destroys this 
novelty. Perhaps of greater significance is the assumption that the 
two forms are equivalent. 


A psychometrician constructing a true-false achievement test can be rea- 
sonably sure of achieving equivalence between its alternate forms, because 
all subjects are set to respond to the same aspect of each item [that is, to 
its correetness] and because the items in each form can be renderd com- 
parable with respect to difficulty and content. In an unstructured projective 
test, different subjects are free to respond selectively to different qualities 
of the stimulus material. The projectivist may not always be able to specify 
all the aspects of his test to which a subject might conceivably respond 
(26, p. 40). 

Another issue posed by Buckle and Holt pertains to the problem of 
developing equivalent sets which, if they become truly equivalent, 
may well end up being the same set. 


The logical implication of endeavors to provide closer equivalence in the 
alternative form by figural similarity, leads in the end, to an exact reproduc- 
tion of the original form. As complete equivalence is approached, the va- 
lidity of the alternative form for retest is thereby weakened. When a sub- 
ject is re-tested with an alternative form of the test the same responses are 
likely to occur, both because the subject "recalls" them from the first test, 
and also because the similarity of the visual perceptual field tends to induce 
similar mental sets (3, p. 492). 
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Internal Consistency (Split-Half) 


The split-half technique, long used in psychometric testing to estab- 
lish one form of reliability, i.e., internal consistency, has also been 
used in the study of the Rorschach with, again, conflicting results. 
Thornton and Guilford (42) report contradictory findings in their 
split-half study. Vernon (46) found low split-half reliabilities for all 
of the Rorschach variables except the number of responses. He sug- 
gested the need of control for the number of responses if one was 
to utilize this method appropriately, based on his observation that 
reliabilities were higher for records of more than 30 responses. A 
major research effort, which contradicted the results of Vernon, is 
that of Hertz (12) who-although she presently rejects the split-half 
method as applied to the Rorschach (11)-did utilize it successfully 
and demonstrated that the odd-even cards in 100 records of junior 
high school students produced split-half correlations for Rorschach 
variables which range from .66 to .97 with an average of .83. More 
recently, Ford (6), in her study of young children, found that her 
split-half reliabilities were comparable to those of Hertz. Wirt and 
McReynolds (48) found an average correlation of .85 for the three 
Sroups they studied. | А 

Clearly, the split-half technique eliminates the disadvantages of 
the other two methods of reliability insofar as it has no practice effects 
and makes no assumptions regarding changes in personality over the 
course of time. However, it does make the significant assumption that 
the Rorschach can in some way be divided into two equal halves, 
Which is the basic condition involved in the split-half technique. 
Clearly, this condition cannot be met with the Rorschach where the 
blots vary in formal configuration, color, shading, etc. It is apparent 
that some cards in the Rorschach are more suggestive of certain 
Content, such as humans as opposed to animals. Other cards are or- 
Sanizable in a particular perceptual mode such as wholes as opposed 
to details, Some cards have a “pull” for both humans and wholes, or 
animals and details, or some combination of these four variables, and 
these are only four of a much larger number of variables on the Ror- 
Schach. It is not probable that the ten ink blots can be separated 
into two equal halves such that there will be represented in each half 
the same opportunity to “pull” for all the Rorschach variables. Fur- 
thermore. the fact that the cards consist of five grey and five color 
cards regui that any splitting of the Rorschach into two halves 
Would end up in unequal distribution with regard to this variable. 
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However, this position with regard to split-half technique on the Ror- 
schach is challenged by Orange who states: 


Contrary to the contention . . . that the factor of differential stimulus- 
import on the Rorschach renders employment of split-half techniques theo- 
retically impracticable, the establishment of extensive reliabilities in this 
study precipitates the challenging conclusion that organizational functions 
in perceptual behavior are self-assertive despite changing stimulus-config- 
urations (82, p. 228). 

Another condition for the appropriate utilization of the split-half 
technique is that the test must be of sufficient length so that when it 
is split, there will not be an inadequate sampling of behavior. This 
condition cannot be met in the case of the Rorschach because of the 
low incidence of certain categories which, when split, would con- 
tribute to low reliabilities, and this inadequate sampling of many fac- 
tors in the Rorschach cannot be compensated for by statistical opera- 
tions to correct for its length. Unlike psychometric tests to which the 
split-half technique has been applied, the number of responses in the 
Rorschach is not determined by the examiner who brings with him a 
list of test items. Rather, the number of responses is determined 
exclusively by the subject. 


CONSISTENCY OF RORSCHACH INTERPRETATION 


Although the question of whether the Rorschach consistently elicits 
similar responses from the same subjects has been subjected to con- 
siderable research, as described in the previous sections, the question 
of the extent to which independent analysts agree with each other in 
the interpretation of the same Rorschachs has received only minimal 
treatment, To some Rorschach workers this has been the most critical 
reliability problem since it is the interpretation of the Rorschach that 
is used clinically. However, it is here that one deals with the most 
difficult aspect of the reliability problem inasmuch as the basic data 
are the nonquantitative personality descriptions prepared by the 
psychologist. 

One of the classic attempts to study the degree of agreement be- 
tween independent Rorschach workers in their interpretation of the 
same case was conducted by Hertz and Rubenstein (14) who claim 
reliability for the test as a whole. Hertz, Beck, and Klopfer did blind 


? From a statistical point of view, this criterion applies equally to reliabilities of 
the test-retest or equivalent-form type. 
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interpretations of the same Rorschach record. A comparison of the 
three interpretations obtained showed a high degree of agreement 
among the Rorschach experts. This is based, however, on only a 
single case and is far from a crucial test of the reliability of Rorschach 
interpretation. Of concern here would be whether the same degree 
of agreement could have been obtained by individuals with less 
experience with the Rorschach. A close examination of the three in- 
terpretations did show a number of disagreements, which disagree- 
ments were nevertheless all valid. In the case of one instance, the 
emphasis was on the depressive features of the case; in the second, 
the excitable and extrovertive features were stressed; and in the third, 
emphasis was put on the conflict with regard to the feminine role. 
All of these emphases were checked against other clinical data and 
Were verified. This poses one of the genuine problems in the study 
of the reliability of interpretations, since it is possible for judges to 
emphasize different aspects of the record, and yet all of these aspects 
may be valid. a | , 

Тһе really crucial investigation on the reliability of interpretations 
Was that done by Krugman (23). Independent interpretations of 20 
Rorschach records were prepared by two Rorschach workers. These 
Were presented to three judges in four groups of five pairs. All identi- 
fying references were removed. The three judges made a perfect score 
in matching, showing that two Rorschach workers are able to interpret 
a record very similarly. The same judges also rated the degree of 
Agreement between the two interpretations. Essential agreement was 
shown in 89.6% of the interpretations, fair agreement in 10%, and ap- 
Proximately equal amounts of agreement and disagreement in 4. 

rugman further studied the reliability of the Rorschach by securing 
matchings of 25 scored Rorschach records with their interpretations. 
Six judges achieved an average coefficient of contingency of .872. 
Clearly, these are impressive results, supporting the thesis that inter- 
Pretations of Rorschachs can be very reliable. However, there is 
need for further research that will attempt to replicate this experiment 
in order that there may be greater confidence in the findings. 

There are a number of special problems concerned with the study 
of the reliability of interpretations of the Rorschach. Clearly, one 
issue is that no single authentic interpretation of the Rorschach is 
Possible. In the study by Hertz and Rubenstein, referred to above, 
three outstanding Rorschach workers, although agreeing in essentials, 
disagreed in certain features, and yet each was valid. Clearly, clini- 
cians may devote attention to different phases of the Rorschach in 
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their interpretations, partly as a function of their training, partly as a 
function of the purpose for psychological referral, and yet the anal- 
yses, although differing, may nevertheless be valid. 

Perhaps this is another way of saying that there can never be a 
complete interpretation of the Rorschach, since an interpretation of a 
personality is the function, in part, of the background, training, com- 
petence, and psychological understanding of the interpreter. It is 
here that we must emphasize that unlike psychometric instruments, 
the Rorschach method cannot be isolated from the interpreter, the 
Rorschach and the psychologist being one integral methodology. To 
be sure, this has led some to complain that one confounds the inter- 
preter with the test, but there is much feeling that it is this aspect 
that represents the great strength of the Rorschach as a personality 
assessment instrument (30). 

It should be stressed that differences in interpretation may also be 
a function of the conceptual scheme in which one operates with the 
Rorschach. Thus, there are psychologists who are essentially "sign 
oriented," whereas others develop their personality analyses on the 
bases of hypotheses that are formulated, tested, and then refined in the 
light of data as they emerge in the analysis of the Rorschach. Such 
differences of approach may well lead to different emphases in the 
interpretive write-up of the case (15). 

One aspect of consistency of interpretation that has not been sub- 
jected to any systematie scrutiny has been that of the consistency of 
the same Rorschach worker in his interpretations of the same Ror- 
schachs. Here, of course, we are dealing again with problems of 
memory which would mean that the interpretations would have to 
occur at significant intervals of time. With the recognition of the 
importance of the background and psychological sophistication of the 
psychologist as a factor in the interpretive process with the Rorschach, 
it is quite likely that self-consistency or reliability of interpretation may 
yield low correlations principally because of the maturing process of 
the psychologist as a function of his experience. This by no means is 
a reflection on the instrument, but merely is a recognition that the 
deepening of one's understanding of personality, dynamics and psycho- 
pathology will be reflected in more penetrating interpretations of 
techniques such as the Rorschach. 
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PERCEPTUAL AND CONCEPTUAL CONSISTENCY AND 
RORSCHACH RELIABILITY 


In a recent provocative paper, Dorken (4) has suggested that much 
recent rescarch, which has varied the stimulus properties of the blots 
only to find remarkable consistency of the subjects in their perform- 
ances on the regular and altered blots, far from yielding data which 
invalidate the Rorschach offers evidence of the basic perceptual con- 
sisteney of the subject. His thesis, extended, is that the Rorschach 
is reliable inasmuch as alterations in its perceptual qualities do not 
alter the responses of subjects: "The strength of the individual's char- 
acteristic mode of perception, whether he is normal or mentally dis- 
ordered, permits a surprising degree of variance in the formal aspects 
of the test material before response is significantly altered” (4, p. 
101). This thesis has been emphasized by others such as Brosin and 
Fromm who similarly state that a considerable degree of variation in 
the field “, . . will still elicit similar responses [since there is] a wide 
range of possibility for recognition of similar configurations" (2, p. 5). 
In his thesis, Dorken does not deny that each blot of the Rorschach 
has stimulus value that has some influence on response, but “This in- 
fluence, however, must be relatively less than that of the individual 
Personality structure, otherwise there would be insufficient divergence 
of response between individuals to provide any basis for the differen- 
tial evaluation of personality” (4, p. 108). Baughman similarly sug- 
gests this same approach in his analysis of his research: 
ake of perceptual behavior in the 
dependent upon processes inherent 
roperties of the stimulus (1, p. 


Many of the measures that we m 
"Orschach test appear to be primarily 
in the perceiver . . . rather than upon р 


16: 

p 3 data are clear and impressive in their demonstration that the major 
dimensions of perceptual behavior in the докан о zur remarkably 
Constant even though marked alterations are made m ЧЕ та = us attr ibutes. 
* . . The fact that perceptual behavior is so jns 7 a fected by major 
changes in stimulus characteristics should make p?! fec C secure in our 
Use of such techniques for personality evaluation (1, pp. 161, 163). 

These attitudes, it seems to the author, are not wholly satisfactory. 
To the extent that color, shading, figure-ground qualities, etc., are 
Variables that are used in the interpretation of the Rorschach, failure 
to show alterations in responses while varying these stimulus condi- 


tions poses a serious problem for the validity of these interpretations. 
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Furthermore, this hardly seems to be an answer to the problem of 
reliability. This becomes the earlier argument in reverse, i.e., instead 
of validity presuming reliability, the absence of validity presumes 
reliability. This argument is not particularly impressive. 

I do believe that it is possible to extend Dorken's argument one 
step further, and stress that perceptual and conceptual consistency in 
differing tasks does hold out hope of providing a more reasonable 
basis for assessing the reliability of the Rorschach. In a study done 
by McFarland (28), he was concerned with the consistency of verbal 
responses to a series of differing perceptual and conceptual tasks. 
Using four tasks, i.e., a modified Rorschach, a modified Behn, a pic- 
ture title test, and an object recognition test, McFarland was able to 
demonstrate that subjects respond consistently to all of these tasks in 
terms of the number of responses, the range of interpretations, and 
the frequency with which responses are given to different stimuli. 
McFarland here demonstrated certain consistencies in perceptual and 
conceptual behavior between the Rorschach and these other tasks. 
If we look upon the other tasks as being forms of perceptual and con- 
ceptual tasks which are alternate to the Rorschach, it is the author's 
thesis that research of this type can become the basis for demonstrat- 
ing the essential reliability of the Rorschach. 

Another study in this same vein which the author believes is a 
demonstration of the reliability of the Rorschach is that of Holzberg 
and Schleifer (16) who related the performance of subjects on the 
color-versus-noncolor cards of the Rorschach to their performance on 
a number of perceptual and conceptual tasks in which color was in- 
troduced as a variable. In this research, they were able to demon- 
strate a significant degree of consistency in behavior insofar as the 
subjects' responses to color are concerned. This would be another 
demonstration of the use of other perceptual and conceptual tasks 
as alternate forms for purposes of determining the consistency of 
subjects’ performances on the Rorschach and in other perceptual and 
conceptual operations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of the reliability of the Rorschach is a many-faceted 
problem. This chapter has stressed that the Rorschach must, like all 
instruments of study, demonstrate its reliability, but that it should 
demonstrate it through methods which take into consideration the 
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peculiar characteristics of the Rorschach. It has furthermore been 
stressed that the concept of "reliability" has multiple meanings, and 
that there are a number of reliability problems as they pertain to the 
Rorschach as there are with all instruments of personality study. It 
has also been emphasized that the traditional methods of assessing 
psychometric reliability are inappropriate to the Rorschach, and it is 
felt that the most fruitful approach to the reliability problem is 
through the study of perceptual and conceptual consistency, and 
comparing performance on the Rorschach with other perceptual and 
conceptual tasks, with these other perceptual and conceptual tasks be- 
ing looked upon as alternate forms. 

While such research on the ultimate reliability of the Rorschach 
proceeds, the Rorschach will continue to be used by trained clinicians 
Who recognize its unsettled reliability status. Such ambiguity that 
does exist will encourage the clinician to utilize. complementary 
SOurces of data from test batteries, case histories, and interactional 
data from the clinical testing situation. He will continue to think in 
terms of probabilities rather than certainties in his formulations of 
personality from the Rorschach (15). 
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14 \ by Jesse G. Harris, Jr. 


VALIDITY: THE SEARCH 
FOR A CONSTANT 
IN A UNIVERSE OF VARIABLES 


A METAPHORICAL VIEW OF THE PROBLEM 


There is a touch of shadowy humor in present-day apperceptions 
of Rorschach methodology. On the horizon of this field of phenom- 
enological vision, one finds the vanguard of the ink-blot movement still 
engaged in the generation-old conflict of intuitive versus empirical, 
clinical versus experimental, European versus American, and holistic 
versus atomistic. With little hope of emerging victorious, the dedi- 
cated Rorschach legion seems gradually to have adopted the strategy 
of incorporating its antagonist's ego ideal—the concept of validity. 

The task of assimilating validity and of treating this operationally 
definable concept as if it were a new projective stimulus has not been 
an easy one for Rorschach methodologists. It has required a frequent 
repetition of the anticipatory statement that intuitive hypothesis mak- 
ing constitutes the first stage in the development of any science. But 
with the inadvertent assistance of a test constructionist named Guil- 
ford who once stated that "In a very general sense, a test is valid for 
anything with which it correlates" (25, pp. 428-429), the feat has been 
accomplished. Validity, that once proud emblem of psychologists who 
aspired to be pure scientists, can now be apperceived as a fuzzy 
verbal-perceptual entity, to be avoided, attacked, distorted, free-asso- 
ciated to, philosophically intellectualized about, constructively utilized, 
or outrightly rejected. It can be defined and redefined with enough 
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abstruseness and intragroup subjectivity to elicit a wry smile even 
from the most sober of logical positivists. 

The disciples of Hermann Rorschach were by no means the first 
group to have struggled with the concept of validity. For centuries, 
courts of justice had puzzled over data which they obtained about 
human beings while employing the concrete, prosaic approach of direct 
interrogation. Operating like modern-day pencil-and-paper testers on 
the assumption that the best way to find out something about a man 
is to ask the man himself or someone who should know him, these 
agents of justice had been baffled by the responses to their simple 
requests for "the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 

'Then, too, in the formal history of tests and measurements, the 
t had parted with their intellectual dignity 


American successors of Bine 
go-round of exhaustive reasoning 


long enough to climb aboard a merry- 
about validity. In presenting all conceivable evidence for the statisti- 
cal acceptability of their favorite instrument, the followers of Terman 
had managed to correlate intelligence-test results on children with, 
among other things, the ratings of teachers whose variable judgments 
the test results originally were supposed to replace. 

Although such preliminary work on the circular interpretation of 
Validity had already been done; it remained for the masters of Ror- 
Schach terminology to add the circumferential touches of global logic. 
Somewhat less methodical, but possessors of no less superego, the 
Rorschach thinkers early distinguished themselves in their analysis 
and synthesis of the problem of validity. It was their lasting con- 
tribution to the science of testing to introduce more background in 
philosophy than the intelligence testers had ever dreamed of, and to 
unveil far more talent for elevating their style of reasoning about 
validity to the level of an art. А 

Paradoxically, the world of psychology would have been deprived 
Of much of this newly acquired prerogative to perceive and to think 
intuitively, had a chorus of experimental psychologists not arisen to 
deprecate the amoeboid movements of the ink-blot specialists and, 
On occasion, to hail down the oppressive authority of statistical 
probabilities. For in this resounding denunciation of ink-blot method- 
ology, all psychological man's archetypal fears of being swallowed by 
à sea of unknown relevant and irrelevant psychological variables 
could be dramatized in a single professional gesture, and could be 


interpreted accordingly. 


As familiar a note as the exhortations of reformers may strike for 
amiliar а 
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those of us who have been interpreting Rorschach protocols on the 
closed wards of medical institutions, the content of what these critics 
say should not go unheard. 

It is permissible for a psychological technique or test to be as 
complex, or as esoteric, as its author chooses. The irony of the ink- 
blot development is, in fact, that a man-made tool, created to simplify 
our understanding of human nature, has thus far proven much too 
complex to be understood adequately by its users. But while there 
may be no limit to the complexity of the instrument itself, the tools 
and rules by which one decides whether the technique should be 
formally recognized as a proven method of scientific endeavor should 
not be obscured in the shadow of appeals either to complexity or to 
clinical usefulness. It is to reflect on the present status of the Ror- 
schach method and its potential as an instrument of science that this 
chapter is written. The following discussion will include neither a 
defense nor a denial of the effectiveness of the Rorschach technique 
in the clinical setting; it will endeavor instead to analyze what the 
author regards as the fundamental causes of the several failures to 
demonstrate experimentally the validity of the method. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE SUBJECT 


It is a universally acceptable principle of scientific method that 
definitions of any kind should be as simple as possible and should 
possess a meaning common to all users. Translating this appeal for 
clarity and for agreement on definitions into the language of semiotic, 
the philosophers’ new behavioristic science of signs, we might apply 
several basic concepts regarding signs to the Rorschach method of 
investigation. 

In the words of Morris (38, pp. 81-82): 


The process in which something functions as a sign may be called semi- 
osis. This process, in a tradition which goes back to the Greeks, has com- 
monly been regarded as involving three (or four) factors: that which acts 
as a sign, that which the sign refers to, and that effect on some interpreter 
in virtue of which the thing in question is a sign to that interpreter. These 
three components in semiosis may be called, respectively, the sign vehicle, 
the designatum, and the interpretant; the interpreter may be included as a 
fourth factor. These terms make explicit the factors left undesignated in the 
common statement that a sign refers to something for someone. 

. . . The most effective characterization of a sign is the following: S is 


a sign of D for I to the degree that I takes account of D in virtue of the 
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presence of S. Thus in semiosis something takes account of something else 
mediately, i.e., by means of a third something. 

When elaborated into a language system, this fundamental rela- 
tionship of semiosis may be analyzed at three levels of abstraction: 
Syntactics, semantics, and pragmatics. Syntactics is concerned with 
the relations between signs, the rules of formation and transformation 
of statements. The signs may be a part of any arbitrary self-contained 
System of language, such as algebra, symbolic logic, English grammar, 
or contract bridge. Semantics is the science which deals with the re- 


lations of signs to objects. It determines the rules by which signs or 
Systems of signs may serve as the adequate representations of objects 
or of the relationships between objects. Pragmatics, the third area of 
exploration, is concerned with the usage of signs, i.e., with the rela- 
tions of signs to their interpreters. The subject matter of pragmatics 
would include reactions to signs, and the influence of needs or past 


experience on the selective utilization of signs. This would not in- 


volve a commitment of the science of signs to any psychological theory 


of behavior. 

Applying the concepts of s 
Should distinguish between (a) 
interpreted by the subject, and ( 
nonverbal behavior as a collection of sign ve 


emiotic to the Rorschach procedure, we 
the ink blot as a sign vehicle to be 
b) the subject's verbal report and 
hicles to be interpreted 


by the examiner. 


To grasp fully the implications of syntactics for the language net- 


Work of the subject who looks at a Rorschach card, we might assume 
that the individual lives in a mythical, speechless society in which the 
language consists entirely of abstract or concrete drawings of objects. 
To conver in this graphic language, a member of the society must 
be able to define implicitly, or through substitution, all basic (or primi- 
tive) terms, such as curves, angles, colors, and textures. He must 
know also the significance of symbols which indicate the relations be- 
tween signs (e.g., change of position or distance between parts). Al- 
though the mute citizen may find these graphic symbols to be very 
arbitrary, such as a semicircle to indicate roundness or an arrow to 
represent change of position, he must be in possession of a set of 
rules by which he can interpret the formation and transformation of 


all statements. 
If this language is to have anything to say about the world of objects, 
the user pant have available a second major set of rules by which he 
se а lyphic as the representation of a class 


can accept a drawing or hierog i e 
of Ber "This latter set, the semantical definitions, would include 
Я а 
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the rules by which the arrangement of spatial relationships or the se- 
quence of pictures conveys an empirical meaning (e.g., NJ// means 
inanimate movement, or Im) five claw marks, means aggression). De- 
pending on the conventions agreed upon, the rules of adequate repre- 
sentation (i.e., semantical rules) might permit either abstract or highly 
concrete reproductions, such as lifelike portrait paintings. 

Although the nonmythical subject who views the Rorschach card is 
able to describe his operations in the words of English grammar, these 
higher level verbalizations should not obscure the fact that he is 
dealing primarily in a language of visual images, with unstated syn- 
tactical and semantical rules. 

If the subject looks at card I and reports “a bat,” that portion of the 
ink blot which he uses becomes the sign vehicle, the class of objects 
called “bats” is the designatum, and the verbal response and all ac- 
companying unverbalized and nonverbal behavior comprise the inter- 
pretant. How the subject might respond to a real bat is not a matter 
of concern in this immediate semiotic relationship, since all but a few 
psychotic patients would be aware that these pictorial symbols have 
no reference to concrete objects within the context of psychological 
testing. But how an odd-shaped blot of ink comes to serve as the sign 
of a bat is a matter of central importance not only to the science of 
signs but to Rorschach methodology as well. 

The essential qualities which a spot of ink must possess in order to 
serve as a sign vehicle for a bat may vary with individuals. After all, 
the task of assigning perceptual labels to ambiguous masses is not one 
for which there is a long common history of verbalized experience 
among the members of any sample of a population. If we say, how- 
ever, that a subject has accurate percepts, as we do in Rorschach 
interpretation, we are implying that semantical rules do exist for the 
application of perceptual signs to objects, and that this subject is con- 
forming reasonably to such rules. 

If the subject produces elaborate verbal accompaniments to his 
response either during the free association or during the formal in- 
quiry, it becomes exceedingly difficult, or impossible, for us to deter- 
mine whether he is verbalizing about the qualities of his percepts as 
signs, or about welllearned word associations as signs of the “bat.” 
In other words, we are in doubt as to whether it is the subject's asso- 
ciations between perceptual attributes or his associations between 

words that are orderly and conventional. He may be telling us pre- 
cisely what he sees, or he may be reeling off verbal associations to à 
concept suggested by the blot. It is difficult to make this distinction 
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in the movement response, in the obvious FC, FC’, or Fc ! response for 
which no color or texture is reported, in the confabulatory response, 
and in the psychotic stream of thought which follows the report of a 
percept. The problem begins to mock the examiner when it reaches 
the extreme instance in which a patient with visual hallucinations fails 
to produce unequivocal psychotic material in response to any of the 
ten cards. 

It is thus apparent that, when we score and interpret Rorschach 
data in the traditional manner, it is impossible for us to make a clear 
distinetion between the subjects language of percepts and his lan- 
guage of words. As soon as we ask the subject to state what he sees 
or why he sees what he reports, we are inviting him to contaminate the 
information on percepts which we plan to use in our primary interpre- 
tation of data. We are left with the eternal question of whether our 
proddings were too directive or whether the subject actually saw more 
or less than what he reported. 

Since the source and accuracy of the information on Rorschach 
scoring categories are matters of consequence to the user of the data, 
how might a research investigator attempt to isolate perceptual re- 
sponses from the accompanying verbalizations? It has occurred to the 
author to try a more structured procedure for collecting data on ink 
blots. One might explore in a systematic manner the unstated rules 
by which a person accepts an ink blot as the representation of a class 
of objects. An experiment of this type would make use of a series of 
thirty or forty cards, on each of which is printed a small ink blot. The 
set of ink blots would represent graded composite variations in shapes, 
textures, and colors—step-by-step distortions of a single indisputable 
figure of a bat. As each card is presented in random order to the 
ate the blot (e.g., 1 to 5), as to the 


subject, he would be asked to r 
acceptable representation 


degree to which he finds the blot to be an 


of a “bat.” | 
After having collected normative data with respect to ranges of 


variation along each of the scoring dimensions, and on specified popu- 
lations, the examiner would be able to test the extent to which an 
individual subject departs from established, though unstated, seman- 
tical rules in matching a blot to his concept of a class of objects. This 
experimental approach is in some ways similar to the methods em- 
ployed by Bousfield * and his co-workers in their studies of the cluster- 
ing of word associations. Bousfield, for example, has developed stable 


Is, see Appendix (pp. 441 ff.). 


! For explanation of scoring symbo! i 
fel 1 communication. 


? Bousfield, W. A., 1959. Persona 
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results on the responses of college students to such a question as "To 
what extent does the word ‘short’ make you think of the word ‘tall’?” 
The question is answered on a seven-point rating scale from "not at 
all" to “very strongly." It has been found that the mean rating ob- 
tained for a given word pair in this structured task correlates highly 
with the percentage of occurrence of the second word as a free-asso- 
ciate of the first word in a separate task. 

It should be experimentally possible to develop normative data on 
ink blots in a similar manner and for a variety of noun and possibly 
verb (i.e. movement) concepts. Such an approach should provide 
abundant information on the extent to which a subject reserves color 
for special types of concepts, regards it as a distraction, or uses it 
indiscriminately for many concepts. Whatever hypothesis about color 
(or any other determinant) the interpreter of the test data chooses to 
employ, he may hope to find greater support for his statements re- 
garding the meaning of the subject's use of this determinant than he 
can obtain at present from the three, or four, or fewer color responses 
produced in an individual record by the free-associational method of 
Rorschach procedure. To the extent that sufficiency of data con- 
tributes to the reliability of scores on any type of test and to the 
certainty of statements which are made about those scores, the accumu- 
lation of information in quantity on an individual subject becomes a 
matter of considerable importance for problems of validity. 

The objection to such a hypothetical experiment would be raised 
that the totality of the responsiveness by free association to the Ror- 
schach cards is lost, while the difficulties of compiling normative data 
would remain. In addition, the experiment would involve an intro- 
duction of the problem of selecting and sorting noun and verb concepts 
on which to build single series of experimental ink blots. The fact is, 
however, that validity continues to be a major problem for the Ror- 
schach technique, and we are engaged in a never ending search for 
new ways of obtaining information on consistency of responsiveness 
and dependability of our interpretations. If we are to investigate the 
most fundamental problems of validity, it seems wise to violate some 
of our sacred assumptions that the Rorschach test has meaning only 
when administered and interpreted as an organic whole. The pro- 
posed experiment would be an attempt to isolate some of the variables 
and to obtain information in sufficient quantity, with due considera- 
tion for economy of time and effort, to enable an interpreter to make 
statements with confidence about the subjects usage of form, color, 
texture, or possibly even movement. Location and organization would 
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not be investigated with these unitary blots, but might be explored by 
a similar rating procedure on sets of cards which contain both dis- 
crete and partially adjoining areas, large and small. 

At present, our only recourse is to ask the subject who happens to 
report “a bat" on card I what it is about the card that suggests a bat. 
In view of our inability as interpreters to distinguish clearly between 
and words associated to the percept, it would be an 
equally sound procedure to ask the same subject in what ways the ink 
blot does not look quite like “a bat" (or any other percept that he 
reports). Such a procedure would demand of the noncommital or 
noncritical subject a thorough analysis and report of his percepts. Al- 
though such an experimental approach would probably eliminate most 
movement responses, it would provide information on other deter- 
minants, and particularly on the subjects awareness of perceptual 
Incongruities. nu 

In the opinion of this contributor, the spade work on validation of 
thod should consist of a search, via unrestricted ex- 
perimentation of the type outlined, for the rules by which vague per- 
Cepts may serve as sign vehicles of objects. At the level "t = sub- 
ject’s language this is a problem in semantics, or, as another school of 
thought might have it, a problem in the ultimate reduction of opera- 
tional definitions. It is not necessary that researchers in this area con- 
cern themselves with perception as а biological process, but it is of 
utmost importance that they learn something about the language and 


rules of usage of percepts. 

Nor is it necessary to à : 
influence of needs on the utilization о | Eee: 
the reactions of the subject to the percept or concept of bat, once 


the latter has been admitted by the subject's own rules of usage. His 
reaction may be one of many, such as intellectual satisfaction ata job 
well done or fear of strange, winged creatures. An ink blot may, in 
fact, evoke an intense reaction, such as rejection of ше card, or Oh, 
how gruesome!,” without the subject's being able to verbalize what it 


is about the blot that troubles him. That is, he is варе to conjure up 
à semantical rule by which he can utilize this Bin: = a reasonable fac- 
Simile of an object in his world. Such reactions ап Peu should be 
handled as separate problems—apart from the essentially cognitive 


j x ic language. 
mea ions of this graphic :di 
pee Rees "position, the first major problem on validity calls for 


à deciphering of the rules, if such exist, by which a person for whom 
major geni des and situational variables have been independently 


a pure percept 


the Rorschach me! 


ttempt to consider in one experiment the 
f this language of percepts, or 
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specified can accept vague percepts as signs of objects. How much 
will he require, and how much discrepancy will he allow in each of 
the determinants? 

After having investigated some of the rules of usage of this lan- 
guage of percepts, the researcher who is deeply concerned over the 
absence of experimental foundations for his instrument will secondarily 
begin to ask questions about performance in a totally unstructured 
ink-blot task, such as the Rorschach test, in which interpersonal varia- 
bility and uninterpretable static are at a maximum. After he has found 
some consistency in the patterns of usage of this language by an indi- 
vidual, he may then proceed with some feeling of scientific legitimacy 
to a study of free-associational tasks in which it is doubtful that en- 
tirely satisfactory measures of reliability and validity will ever exist. 
At this point he may begin to speculate euphorically about the second- 
order problems of validity. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Ascending now to this higher level, we might ask how the interpreter 
of the Rorschach protocol uses the verbal and nonverbal information 
with which the subject has supplied him. We are no longer concerned 
with ink blots as sign vehicles of objects, but rather with the subject's 
responses as sign vehicles of his personality. We now incorporate as 
a problem in the syntactics and semantics of scientific language what 
formerly was a problem in pragmatics at the level of the subjects 
performance. That is, in what way does the usage of a lower-level 
common language of words and percepts reveal to the scientist the 
needs, habits, and reactions of an organism? 

At this point, within the realm of syntactics, we come to grips with 
the arbitrary rules of language of Rorschach purists. Shall we employ 
only perceptual behavior, or shall we include also verbal associative 
behavior and nonverbal behavior, and our own inferences about non- 
verbalized behavior? And within the category of "pure perceptual 
behavior," shall we distinguish between "structure" and *content" of 
percepts? 

It is not always easy to define a response at the level of syntactics, 
but it is far more difficult to define one semantically. An inspired in- 
tuition or a formal vote can determine whether a smiling face or an 
explosion should be classified as an inanimate movement response; 
but only a careful study of the conditions under which this word com- 
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bination occurs or fails to occur can tie this datum to a stable, or 
knowably unstable, referent in personality. At the level of syntactics 
the user of sign vehicles may free-wheel as arbitrarily as he chooses. 
If he does not like his own or someone else's signs, definitions, or 
deductions, he may shift gears, alter either his definitions or his rules 
of inference and produce a new set of deductions. But when the 
psychologist as scientist decides to make his system of signs isomorphic 
with the world of objects, i.e., when he proposes to link his system of 
language legitimately to the human personality, he must defer to the 
authority of natural occurrence. 

It is in this relatively unknown area of the relations of Rorschach 
sign vehicles to facets of the subject's personality that the interpreter 
and the critic of the interpreter, alike, have acquired a facility in 
solemn pronouncements of eternal truths. 
One may hear now the echo of many different voices proclaiming that 
the interpretation of the elements of the Rorschach protocol cannot 
be considered alone; each element derives its meaning only from the 
total c rurati 

fim en at the global level breaks down and offers, as it 
often does in experimental literature, no more dependable prediction 
Statistically than that from the elemental level, one hears a second, 


still louder, imaginary voice. 


stating clichés as if they were 


The prediction failed because the Rorschach test is a highly ue in- 
strument, the worth of which cannot be assessed by se me y о E 
validation. Since the Rorschach method is clinically ya nel e epa сор - 
utes information about persons not available pem ? ee a 
interpersonal communication, the users of the Кате nr nique need 
not concern themselves with such matters as experimental demonstrations 
of reliability and validity. 
uded in verbal certainty is the more rigid critic, the 
ientific kingdom. He believes that, since 
{ the Rorschach test have not been ade- 


quately demonstrated in a large number of studies, the predictions 
and descriptions made from this test deserve me nn m 
fortune telling or phrenology, a should be abandoned by intellec- 
i chologists. 
үсү” adopt either type of жинар ^ is m 
great mystery that the Rorschach protocol in a | pps puces 4 
to describe or to predict accurately the = ү 9 са ividual. 
Considering the number of independent probabilities w "^ 1 enter my 
the interpreter’s analysis of a single response sequence and our present 


Equally enshro 
keeper of the keys to the sc 
the reliability and validity o 
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limited knowledge of each of these probabilities, it is more of a mir- 
acle that an accurate prediction can sometimes be made in the indi- 
vidual case. 

As an illustration, let us suppose that a man looks at card I, rotates 
the card slowly 180°, smiles, completes the turn of 360°, and at the 
end of 40 seconds reports, “a bat" He immediately turns the card 
face down. 

There are several estimates of probability which the interpreter 
must make, either implicitly or explicitly. He must decide in this case 
on the most probable meaning of (a) rotation at a slow rate; (b) a 
smile; (c) a long reaction time; (d) a single popular response; (е) im- 
mediate termination on producing the response; and (f) the absence 
of all other known forms of relevant or irrelevant behavior, such as a 
request for permission to turn the card, a remark that the blots are 
symmetrical, a qualifying phrase such as “it seems to be... ,” ora 
psychotic verbal commentary. For purposes of simplicity, we shall 
assume that no important additional information is elicited during the 
inquiry. 

For this single response, “a bat," which alone would have been re- 
corded in a multiple choice or a group Rorschach test, the interpreter 
must integrate all available behavioral information. He does this by 
assigning tentative meanings to each of the behavior fragments (a) 
through (f). He then interrelates them and stands prepared to alter 
each of his interpretative hypotheses as he examines further responses 
throughout the test. As he proceeds, he properly invokes the gestalt 
principle that "the whole is more than the sum of its parts." 

It is only when he later attempts to extract the meaning of his single 
variables from the total synthesis that his logic seems elusive. Guided 
by the converse of the familiar gestalt rule concerning parts and 
wholes, he comes out with a formulation such as the following: 


P, я We — (Ра + Ра Py) 


where W and P signify whole and part respectively, and subscript x 
signifies an unknown to the extent that the whole exceeds the sum of 
its parts. 

Although the part is now not equal to the inferred whole minus the 
sum of the remaining parts, its meaning is to be established from the 
stated relationship. Since the two inductive leaps which have been 
made in this global interpretation sound, in everyday language, very 
much like pulling oneself up by the bootstraps, it is no wonder that 
Rorschach analysis sometimes arouses the suspicions of academicians. 
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It becomes the task of the interpreter who wishes to answer his 


critics 


to examine the elements which entered into his over-all assess- 


ment and the steps of reasoning by which he arrived at his global de- 
scription or prediction. On embarking on this task, he soon врана не 
serious problems of empirical reference. What meaning can he assign 
to each of the behavior fragments (a) through DD Some of tie 
probable meanings are as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Slow rotation of the card: 
1. S is searching. 
2. S is threatened, either by the content of the card, by the test, 
by E, or by the clinical setting. 
3. S refuses to be hemmed in by what he perceives as inhibit- 
ing rules of administration. 
Smile: 
1. S sees something humorous. 
9. S is frec-associating to something humorous. 
8. S is reacting with a smile to threat perceived in the card, in 
E, or in the clinical setting. 
4. S is expressing his disdain for the task or for the examiner. 
Latency of response: 
l. S is slow by temperament. 
2. S is tense or anxious. 
8. S is depressed. 
4. S is disturbed spec 
5. S is cautious. 
6. S is intellectually slow in organizing. 
7. S feels intellectually inadequate and wishes to please E. 
8. S feels threatened by what he sees. 
9. S is contemplating the dishonesty of his proposed report of 
his percepts to E. 
10. S is outrightly negativistic о 
A single popular response with 


ifically by the dark gray color. 


r hostile to the task or to E. 
form alone as a determinant 


(“a bat”): 

1. S perceives conventionally (ie. he applies semantical rules 
in a conventional way in deciding whether a percept may 

appropriate sign vehicle for a class of objects). 

intellect or originality. 

ly or unconsciously avoiding other per- 


serve as an 
9. S lacks higher order 
8. S is either conscious 
cepts. 
4. S is aggressive. 
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5. S reveals phobic qualities in his perception. 
6. S exerts minimal energy. 
1. S sees other things but is cautious in reporting. 
8. S responds in this manner only in a new situation. 
(e) Immediate termination following the response: 
]. The card is unpleasant. 
2. S is satisfied with his production. 
3. After achieving some measure of success, S is afraid to ex- 
pose himself to a possible subsequent failure. 
4. S is being negativistic. 
(f) Absence of other forms of behavior (e.g., bizarre associations) : 


Although it may be assumed that many of these hypotheses, par- 
ticularly those in category (f), are automatically eliminated by the in- 
terpreter in the clinical setting on the basis of his skill and experience, 
this clinical reasoning does nothing to establish the validity of the in- 
dividual hypotheses that he uses. The list of hypotheses about each 
fragment of behavior might be lengthened by the clinical intuition of 
the interpreter or by a polling of the opinions of a group of inter- 
preters, but until it has been established empirically that any one or 
all of these meanings do apply in some individuals, no single statement 
of probability can be considered definitely valid. Only after it has 
been determined that a fragment of behavior can actually have all the 
meanings which are used in stating a most probable meaning do we 
begin to have a solid basis of scientific validity at this level of interpre- 
tation of the subject's behavior. 

However self-evident the validity of these individual hypotheses 
may seem to the experienced examiner, they have not been adequately 
tested. Meer (35) has shown, for example, in an investigation of 
color shock, that mean reaction time and mean form level of the first 
response produced vary considerably from card to card for a group of 
subjects. If the interpreter uses reaction times in his evaluation with- 
out regard for such differences between cards, or without benefit of 
experimental demonstration of the personality correlates of differing 
reaction times to particular cards, his inferences cannot be regarded as 
sound. As an informal illustrative study, it might prove to be quite 
surprising for the examiner to check his hypotheses on experimental 
subjects by asking them at the conclusion of card I why they re- 
sponded so slowly (if they know), or why they did or did not rotate 
the card. 

If this naive approach of direct interrogation seems unthinkable to 
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the user of the Rorschach technique, the same objective might be ac- 
complished by having the subject perform on independent but similar 
perceptual tasks, as suggested by Holzberg on reliability in Chapter 
13 of this book. The response-response correlations thus obtained 
would permit inferences of broader generality regarding the behavior 
fragments under consideration in this individual subject. 

Many users of the Rorschach cards prefer to avoid the many diffi- 
culties inherent in speculation about nonverbal material by limiting the 
number of variables to the major scoring categories. The primary 
analysis of data by such a procedure is based on the psychogram of 
determinants (i.e., scores derived from actual percepts), on the loca- 
tion and on the content of responses, with only secondary, if any, 
utilization of nonverbal behavioral fragments. In the framework of 
this discussion, such an interpreter would concentrate on category (d) 
—the report of the percept-and would group his responses according 
to their common properties before stating tentative hypotheses. He 
would subsequently state his hypotheses in terms of the presence, 
absence, relative frequency of occurrence, and quality of responses in 
the various categories of determinants, location, and content. Depend- 
ing on his orientation, he might then make use of a supplementary 


analysis of sequence of responses. 


The interpreter who proceeds in a piecemeal, response-by-response 


fashion operates implicitly in much the same manner as soon as he 
reaches the point of assigning a tentative hypothesis to category (d)— 
the "bat" He treats this percept in the context of several hypotheses— 
location, form, achromatic color, texture, movement, and content. By 
the time he has examined the final response in the protocol, he may 
have decided that the first response—the “bat”—had something im- 
portant to say about all six, or possibly only three, of these scoring 
categories, for which there are known, statable hypotheses regarding 


personality correlates. | 

'The single response used in this way serves as a composite example 
of several classes of description. The problem of classification and 
identification is not unlike that faced by the student of archeology 
who, for an informal quiz, is asked to identify a small fragment of red 
pottery bearing an unusual black design. The student conjectures 
that the original vessel was produced by one of ten different ancient 
Societies, probably by one of three. If allowed to inspect a few more 
pieces from the same object, he would probably be able to narrow it 
down through accumulation of evidence for shape, color, texture, de- 
sign, and utility, to only one society. By a comparable process of rea 
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soning, the interpreter of a Rorschach protocol narrows his description 
to one of many constellations of hypotheses regarding needs or be- 
havioral traits. Since the single response, like the fragment of pottery, 
provides too few clues as to the identity of its producer, it becomes 
a logical necessity for the interpreter to derive a meaning for this single 
element from the empirical hypotheses concerning the major scoring 
categories of location, determinants, and content. 

Although there is some disagreement among schools of Rorschach 
interpretation as to how this categorization should be done, there is 
also much common ground. One school may insist that animal move- 
ment be dealt with separately, or that animated human faces be in- 
cluded in the category of inanimate movement responses. Another 
school may refuse to treat three-dimensional vista as a scorable entity. 
Still another school may point to the usefulness of its statistical norms 
for popular responses, even though no subclassificatory norms are pre- 
sented for age, sex, independently determined levels of intelligence, or 
socio-economic background. The difficulty of obtaining such norma- 
tive data is obvious, but the inappropriateness of the logic which rests 
on a single general set of norms is equally undeniable. In spite of 
differences of opinion on the definitions of categories, however, there is 
little question among users of the test as to the interpretative signifi- 
cance of form qualities, location, white space, human movement, and 
gradations of texture and color as partially independent scorable enti- 
ties. The extent to which such scoring categories are truly inde- 
pendent is a problem for factor analysis, which will be discussed later. 

Additional problems arise when the eclectic interpreter attempts 
to assign a hierarchical order of priority to the Rorschach determinants 
while scoring his main responses and his additional responses. In the 
free-associational response *Costumed clowns all in bright colors en- 
acting a sword fight," does human movement logically assume domi- 
nance over all other determinants, or is the determinant first mentioned 
of most importance? If another subject says, “A yellow flower shaped 
very much like a rose,” does one school of scoring have more authority 
than another in assigning an FC instead of a CF? 

Although these problems may seem far from minor ones to the 
interpreter who is employing his favorite hypothesis on color or hu- 
man movement, they are of equal or greater consequence to the re- 
searcher who is utilizing frequency counts on the major scoring cate- 
gories in his experimental design. The scores obtained would make a 
difference in a factor analysis, or in studies on empirical validity in- 
volving single variables, or for that matter possibly even global as- 
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sessments. Whatever the type of experiment or clinical study, the 
scores would make a significant difference to the Rorschach interpreter 
who believes that he is dealing in “pure percepts" and, after eliminat- 
ing all extraneous behavioral information such as rotation of the card 
and smiles, deals in quasi-quantitative global Rorschach analysis in 
its most refined form. 

Whether an interpreter begins his analysis and synthesis with a 
study of relationships among responses in the several scoring cate- 
gories, or whether he proceeds in a response-by-response fashion, 
utilizing all available verbal and nonverbal cues, he ultimately asks 
questions about the occurrence of a single response within a behavioral 
context or sequence. When the examiner asks himself why a subject 
who gave several conventional responses failed to see the animals on 
card VIII, but reported instead the spire of the University chapel in 
the lower center of card VIII, he is compelled to deal with the problem 
of content. He may place little confidence in what he regards as the 
undisciplined free associations of psychoanalytically oriented inter- 
preters, or he may feel that content by any theoretical interpretation 
is too undependable to provide solid raw data for primary interpreta- 
tion. Nevertheless, content may be providing him with more clues 
to personality than he is able to appreciate, and content may also be 
the one category of data which cannot be investigated adequately by 
a nonfree-associational, structured type of experiment. 

Within the past few years, Fisher and Cleveland (22) have written 
a series of articles, later summarized in a book, in which they have 
reported differences in Rorschach content between persons having, 
and those not having, specific somatic illnesses. Of importance in the 
Subject's performance are the number of barrier (container, or bound- 
arylike) responses and the number of penetration responses (disrup- 
tion of the surface, channels between exterior and interior, or per- 
jlities to surfaces). Although several questions 


meable or fragile qu: 1 ^ 
might occur to the reader of their articles concerning the adequacy of 


their scoring system, the independence of their variables, and the na- 
ture of their correlations with personality traits, the technical features 
of these problems will not be elaborated in this context. - 

Fisher and Cleveland ignore the usual scoring categories of Ror- 
Schach interpretation and restrict their analysis to frequency counts 
of specific content. They report high scorer reliability, and, in terms 
of group performance, seem to be able to distinguish the pathological 
from the nonpathological groups. Although the information obtained 
does not permit prediction of a somatic ailment in the individual case, 
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the method suggests that content of responses in a perceptually am- 
biguous task deserves more careful and controlled study than it usu- 
ally receives. 

The author has had a similar experience with content while at- 
tempting to distinguish severely airsick from nonairsick Naval Air 
Cadets by the Rorschach method. He found that, of a total of seven 
response categories used in a sign formula, content alone, of the single 
variables, distinguished reliably between the airsick and nonairsick 
groups—the former group producing a greater quantity of responses 
characterized by "unhealthy" content (e.g., smoke, explosions, blood, 
etc.). 

Although such single-variable studies of content do not attempt to 
deal with the individual Rorschach protocol as a configuration of re- 
sponses, the work of Cleveland and Fisher does represent a channeling 
of efforts into a search for the physiological and personality correlates 
of high scores on their two categories of content. Whether the on- 
looker agrees with their dissection of the Rorschach configuration or 
not, the nature of their thinking seems rationally, if not entirely experi- 
mentally, sound. After having asserted a conviction regarding the 
value of content in their clinical observations of a free-associational 
perceptual task (i.e., the Rorschach task), they have been willing to 
define precisely a cireumscribed portion of the total production, and 
have systematically searched for external correlates. 

Their findings suggest that analysis of content has for too long been 
frowned upon by more conservative Rorschach thinkers, and that 
content might well serve as a topic worthy of serious, well-planned ex- 
perimental investigation. The fact that content often seems unreliable 
in a configurational analysis in no way precludes the possibility that 
it may prove to possess as much, or more, interpretative significance 
and validity than the major determinants, when handled independently 
through properly designed experiments. 

Summarizing this portion of the discussion, beginning with our 
analysis of a single response, "the bat," we have classified as elements 
the nonverbal behavior fragment and the single percept, the latter 
serving as the composite of several definable characterizing qualities 
(location, determinants, and content). We have, in addition, assigned 
elementary quantitative and qualitative status to each of the major 
scoring categories from which the single response derives its identity 
and meaning (ie. location, determinants, and content). In other 
words, response X may possess properties A, B, C, D, E (e.g., color, 
shading, etc.); but response X may also contribute differentially to the 
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magnitude of qualities embraced separately by categories A, B, C, 
D, and E. Thus, response X and scoring categories A, B, C, D, or E 
are viewed as interdependent elements. 

These are the elements which many interpreters feel cannot be 
investigated independently of the total configuration. The conclusion 
seems inescapable, however, that the validity of interpretation of the 
single response which contributes to the total configuration derives in 
large measure from the validity of hypotheses which are anchored in 
the major scoring categories. If the meaning of a major determinant 


must be modified by the quantity or quality of one or more other 
major response categories, or if a single hypothesis must embrace sev- 
eral scoring categories, it should be conceded that at some point before 
the Tower of Babel reaches the clouds, some collection of sign vehicles 
must be circumscribed and stated as the definite sacrificial commitment 
of the interpreter. Once this small constellation of fragments or ele- 
ments has been defined, the relevant hypothesis about personality 
should be put to exhaustive experimental tests and found to be either 
valid or invalid. If found to be invalid, then something is wrong with 
hypothesis, or the precision of defini- 
tion of the behavior being observed. The search for provable va- 
lidity, from an experimental point of view, cannot be extended into 
the spirals of ever higher global reasoning; somewhere at lower levels 
a stand must be made. Without such a firm commitment and willing- 
ness to subject the elements to the destructive and constructive haz- 
ards of experimental investigation—and in the absence of convincing 
evidence for the validity of global interpretation, as most recently re- 
ported by Little and Shneidman (88)—the configurational interpreta- 
tion of psychologists in the clinic will continue to receive severe 


Criticism. 


the semiotic sign collection, the 


THE INTERPRETER AS ACTUARY 

ablishing that a nonverbal behavior frag- 
a Rorschach scoring category can actually 
Е several specific meanings, the interpreter 
does, and probably always will, deal in probabilities that one meaning 
is more applicable than another. From the known universe of mean- 
ings which a reaction time, for example, may have, the interpreter 
must select one as the most probable and combine it with the most 
probable meanings that rotation, smiling, "a bat, and immediate turn- 


ing of the card face down all may have in this case. 


Beyond the point of est 
ment, a single response, or 
have one or a combination 0 
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Having integrated this information on the single response, the in- 
terpreter then proceeds to a higher level, comparing, contrasting, and 
combining the “most probable" generalization from the response to 
card I with responses to subsequent cards. From this set of generali- 
zations, new probability statements must be made, providing at this 
highest level of interpretation a composite description of the individual. 
However implicitly actuarial it may or may not be, this is the nature of 
clinical description and prediction as it is today and as it may 
always be. 

It is reasonable to assume that an interpreter alters the hierarchy 
of probabilities in preceding responses, and changes his frame of ref- 
erence for succeeding responses, as he works toward the end of a 
Rorschach record. Insofar as such alterations occur, it is apparent once 
again that a behavior fragment, such as the smile on card I, derives its 
meaning, in part at least, from the total response pattern. This reason- 
ing from whole to part, however, is based on the ultimate assumption 
that a universe of meanings for the behavior fragment has been, or 
ought to be, empirically established. 

If the planners of programmatic research on validity of the Rorschach 
method begin at higher levels with the confident assumption that 
groundwork on the nonverbal fragments or on the major scoring cate- 
gories is not really necessary, it means that the last threads of contact 
with the shores of empirical validation have been cut, and the entire 
Rorschach system of interpretation becomes a free-floating system 
of interesting semiotic signs and sign relationships. Statements made 
from the Rorschach protocol about the personality of a living organ- 
ism then become abstract inferences which may be based on fact, 
intuition, or prejudice; they may be correct or incorrect, but they 
cannot be verified through the most liberal logic of test analysis. In 
such a situation, it becomes as difficult to predict the correctness of in- 
ferences as it is to foretell the exact spot at which lightning from a 
darkened sky will strike a dense forest. 

The users of objective tests, which consist of aggregates of homo- 
geneous items and which possess a known reliability, can afford to 
make bold predictions of a criterion at higher levels of empirical gen- 
erality. They may do so with the expectation that the test should 
correlate dependably with some outside criterion; or if it does not, 
they may usually assume that the test is measuring reliably some pre- 
viously undefined hypothetical construct for which new response- 
response correlates must be found. In such a structured test, high 
reliability may exist for the total score, even in the absence of reliabil- 
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ity for individual items or subtests. This occurs, for example, on the 
Stanford-Binet forms L and M, because the odd assortment of items 
are known to be highly intercorrelated, and, in accordance with the 
objective of the original construction of the test, the items are meas- 
uring essentially the same intellectual functions. A test which pos- 
sesses such properties may be employed satisfactorily to establish the 
validity of an appropriate hypothetical construct. 

The interpreter of a projective test, on the other hand, is dealing 
with an instrument for which there is boundless heterogeneity of 
stimulus material, acknowledged heterogeneity of responses within a 
single scoring category, minimal information on the intercorrelation 
of response categories, and highly unsatisfactory measures of reliabil- 
ity. Since the projective tester has created this unfortunate situation 
for himself in order to clarify his understanding of human nature, it 
remains for the tester to reason his way out of his difficulties without 
sacrifice of acceptable logic. 

If the Rorschach expert could make predictions dependably at the 
global level in experimental studies, he would already have opened 
a new era in projective testing. The fact that, in a formal investiga- 
tion, he is sometimes able to describe a personality accurately from a 
blind or partially blind analysis, and sometimes not, leaves the burden 
of proof for validity squarely on the shoulders of the user of the test. 

The most recent report on a large-scale study of validity is by Little 
and Shneidman (38). In their enumeration of negative findings for 
Clinical tests, the authors follow in the tradition of the well-known 
investigations of graduate students in clinical psychology by Kelly and 
Fiske (29) and of success in flying by Holtzman and Sells (27). Little 
and Shneidman set out to investigate congruencies among person- 
ality descriptions made by 48 highly qualified clinical psychologists 
from four tests (Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Test, Make a 
Picture Story Test, and Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
—with 12 judges assigned to each test), and by 23 psychiatrists (plus 
one clinical psychologist) from anamnestic data, The 12 patients were 
drawn equally from the psychotic, neurotic, psychosomatic, and psy- 
chiatrically normal diagnostic categories. The judges were asked to 
describe the patients by performing the following interpretive tasks: 
assignment of diagnostic labels, ratings of adjustment, Q-sort items, 
true-false factual items, and true-false inferential items. All judges 
performed the same tasks, thus minimizing, as much as possible, the 


problem of defining the criterion. u 
Without adding the ameliorative effect of critical comments concern- 
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ing the design of the experiment made by the authors themselves, 
the findings on the blind analyses of each of these four clinical tests 
can best be summarized in the authors’ own words: 


. the results of the analyses for four frequently used psychological 
tests did not yield the kind of positive correlations [either betweeen judges 
or between tests and anamnestic data] that would gladden the hearts of 
psychological test proponents. 

The results are even somewhat more distressing when one considers the 
magnitude of correlations even when they were significant (33, p. 26). 

Until accuracy of prediction at higher levels has been demonstrated 
through replication of controlled studies on a great variety of sub- 
jects—if this can ever be accomplished—there is little justification for 
transcending obstacles by assuming, as some interpreters have done, 
that validity need not presuppose reliability. In the author's opinion, 
this position is tenable only if it is rephrased to read that "validity 
need not presuppose a formal demonstration of reliability." 

It is conceivable that a test might possess a reliability for which no 
satisfactory measure has been developed. Such a state of affairs 
cannot be presumed to exist, however, unless valid predictions are 
regularly being made from the test. If such predictions or descrip- 
tions have not been achieved in carefully controlled studies, the quest 
for reliability should continue. This does not imply that the tester 
must measure only stable traits, unvarying with time or circumstance. 
It does imply, however, that, if the examiner is to report such char- 
acteristics of the individual as impulsivity or emotional lability, his 
diagnostic instrument must be able to indicate such features, either on 
more than one occasion or from several different observational meas- 
urements within a single test session. Otherwise, neither test nor 
tester is rendering a professional service. 

Without basic research on the reliability and empirical meaning of 
the elements, or small combinations of elements of ink-blot behavior, 
global interpretation will remain a highly refined game of induction 
and deduction, largely at the level of syntactics. There will always 
be new intuitions followed by new definitions and new rules of in- 
ference, all of which will constitute an interesting self-contained sys- 
tem of sign relationships. There may even be a high degree of scorer- 
interpreter reliability to indicate that two individuals of comparable 
ability and experience can learn to use the same language in the same 
way. But if this system of sign relationships does not require solid 
ground legs at the level of empirical reference, studies of validity will 
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continue to be a hit or miss affair; now a nonreplicable prediction on 
improvement with shock therapy at the .05 level of significance for a 
selected group of patients, then a prediction at the .40 level on the 
presence of constructive utilization of emotional potential in a sample 
of nonclinical subjects of average intelligence. 

"That is not to say that higher order problems of validity will auto- 
matically be solved by experimental groundwork on the elements but 
that, without such basic research, the riddles of the variable validity of 
more global interpretations cannot be expected to be solved. 


SUFFICIENCY OF DATA 


Every interpreter of a Rorschach protocol who is at all conventional 
employs some form of configurational analysis. He does this regardless 
of whether he chooses to work out an elaborate statistical scheme such 
as that provided by Cronbach for three elements (18), or operates 
instead in the customary implicit, informal manner. An intermediate, 
less data-bound approach, would be represented by the factor analytic 
work on The Six Schizophrenias by Beck (11) and Molish and Beck 


(37). These investigators have Q-sorted a large sample of traits on the 


basis of their over-all impression of the individuals Rorschach re- 


sponses, is И 
Regardless of whether the combination is done quantitatively or 


qualitatively, however, a fundamental assumption must be made that 
each element used in an interpretation has been drawn from an ade- 
quate body of data. If a statement is to be made about the person- 
ality correlates of the human-movement response, two M responses 
may not be a sufficient number to distinguish reliably this individual 
from one who produced no M responses. This would be true in an 
interpretation which conceived of the test protocol as a universe of 
information about the individual, as well as in an analysis which 
treated the test data as a collection of single measurements to be com- 


Pared or contrasted with group norms or universal norms. These 
а : 
Several viewpoints on the universe of data have been discussed pre- 


viously by Rosenzweig (40). 


For any of the approaches, however, whether oriented to intra- 


individual or interindividual variability, it is desirable to collect sev- 
eral manifestations of the response tendency which enters as E 
Single variable into the global equation. This is particularly true in 
an ink-blot test, since the analysis of data requires a translation of the 
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language of percepts, in addition to a direct observation of verbal and 
nonverbal behavior. 

The production of a large number of responses within a particular 
Rorschach scoring category may possess a clear-cut interpretative sig- 
nificance for a given protocol, but the absence of responses in this 
scoring category in another protocol may possess no more specific 
meaning than a low score on an anxiety questionnaire. Equally low 
scores may be achieved on the latter test by the individual who ex- 
periences a minimal amount of anxiety and by the person who con- 
sciously or unconsciously denies his anxiety. 

By a similar process of reasoning, a high score on the Rorschach test 
may in nearly all cases point to high intelligence (as conventionally 
tested), but a low score on M or an absence of M responses may pro- 
vide minimal, if any, evidence for the level of general intelligence. 
Such a finding has been reported by Altus and Thompson (3) in a 
study employing the group Rorschach test on college students. 

The demand for sufficiency of Rorschach data in no way ignores the 
possibility that an interpretation of a human-movement response may 
be modified by the quantity and quality of location and form responses 
produced by the same individual. Quite to the contrary, the possi- 
bility that one variable may be modified by the magnitude of another 
makes it even more desirable that statements made about response 
tendencies be based on more evidence for the individual's capacity to 
perceive human movement or to organize large areas than can be 
obtained from the voluntary production of from zero to three or four 
movement or whole responses. 

The demand for sufficient data does question seriously, however, 
the notion that the individual responses which contribute to this pat- 
tern analysis must be treated experimentally only in the context of a 
longitudinal pattern in which they are dependent on each other in the 
sense of a response-response determinism. There is little question that 
some kind of psychic determinism underlies the subject's pattern of 
responsiveness; this does not imply, however, that the researcher should 
be permitted to seek basic principles of response productivity only 
after he has first succeeded in following intuitively a tenuous thread 
of causality in each new protocol A person who looks at a blank 
white screen with 6 hours of food deprivation may report the follow- 
ing vague percepts in order: “cup—bowl—smiling face—ice cream— 
lake.” The presence of a chain of apparently related associations need 
not conceal the possibility that a strong immediate drive is directing 
the production of responses on a statistical basis, nor should it prevent 
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an experimental treatment of these percepts as if they were inde- 
pendent manifestations of the common strong drive. The fact that 
Some interpreters of long experience place little confidence in sequence 
analysis in itself suggests that the individual responses need not be 
interwoven into the form of a short novel, such as the manifest con- 
tent of a dream, in order to provide usable information for the global 
interpretation of personality or to provide manageable material for 
experimental study. 

If the specialist in Rorschach technique can, for purposes of re- 


Search on validity, temporarily part with his deep conviction that con- 


figurational analysis necessarily presupposes an elaborate sequential 


plot in test data, the implication is once again that research on ex- 
Perimental ink blots may open the doors to hitherto unknown prin- 
eiples of ink-blot interpretation. Such independent experimental work 
may tell him a great deal more about the subject's utilization of color, 
movement, and texture than he is able to determine from the ten cards 
and from the methods of clinical interpretation which he now uses. 


REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLING OF RESPONSE TENDENCIES 


stion of sufficiency of data, there is a fallacy in 


Aside from the que 
q t the response pattern to the ten 


the generally accepted belief tha 
a a pted beh ш 5 s 
Rorschach се гергеѕепіѕ а kind of absolute package of information 


from which a global interpretation of the subject's universe of re- 
Sponse tendencies can be made. This fallacy of proportional repre- 
Sentation of response tendencies in test data would exist, unfortunately, 
even in the case in which highly similar records were obtained on the 
Same individual after an interval of two months or two years. In a 


н imi that which arises in the 
remote ми em would be similar to 
е way, the probler high-school mathematics. Such 


Construction of an achievement test in ) X 2 
à test would be of questionable validity, from the point o TH q че 
Sampling. if it consisted of three times the number of problems in 
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Plane and solid geometry that were include i ; 
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The problem, which might be regarded as one of content sampling, 
is illustrated in Figs. 14.1 and 14.2: 


&. ООО 


Fig. 14.1. Relative Fig. 142. Opportunity for 
Strengths of Re- Manifestation of These Tend- 
sponse Tendencies encies in Response to Ror- 
A, B, and C. schach Cards. 


The threshold or intensity of response is seen as a function of the 
strength of the response tendency and of the stimulus properties of 
the card. Response tendency B is pressing for expression with greater 
intensity than A or C. But since there is more ample opportunity from 
the structure of the stimulus figures for A to express itself, response 


3 The suggested similarity is not intended to imply an actual equivalence with 
content validity as it is known in achievement testing. The primary concern in 
achievement testing is with the sampling of content of a well-defined universe of 
items or subject matter; in the present instance, the problem is one of sampling à 
relatively unknown collection of response tendencies—tendencies, for example, to 
perceive movement, to utilize color, or to ignore determinants. It would be un- 
realistic to hope that any set of ambiguous stimulus materials could provide a 
perfect medium for the precisely quantitative seismographic recording of each of 
these interrelated tendencies within an individual protocol. However, once the 
response tendencies have been crudely detected by the so-called sign approach to 
personality testing, and after careful observation has led to an acceptable cate- 
gorization of response tendencies from which qualities of personality may be in- 
ferred, the problem then becomes one of altering the nature of the stimulus fig- 
ures in order to provide the best possible medium for recording the relative 
strengths of response tendencies. For example, one might proceed in the ap- 
parently undesirable direction of eliminating all cards with color, thus preventing 
the manifestation of a tendency to utilize color, or one might develop new sets of 
ambiguous stimulus figures which permit a relatively normal distribution, or at 
least a broad distribution, of color tendencies in a specified population of sub- 
jects. The emphasis gradually shifts from a "sign" approach to a *sample" ap- 
proach, as distinguished by Goodenough (24), since the larger problem of valida- 
tion eventually requires a transverse analysis of selected parts of the total sign 
collection as these parts appear within many different individuals. The trait or 
quality of personality, unknown at first, must be inferred from initial studies with 
a given body of projective test data; but once the quality has been accepted, it 


should be treated in further research by cross-sectional as well as by configura- 


tional analysis. 
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tendencies A and B may seem to the Rorschach interpreter to be of 
equal strength, whereas response tendency A, unfortunately, may seem 
to be of greater strength than C. 

If one chooses to make a strong stand for global interpretation only 
at the expense of de-emphasizing or denying the need for knowledge 
of single variables or behavior fragments, is it reasonable to state 
that the ten ink blots we now use have, themselves, a fixed, absolute 
contribution to make to this high-level interpretation? 

In our major example— "the bat"—we stopped at the end of the free 
association to card I. Any interpretation we might have made from 
the probability statements about each of these behavior fragments 
would necessarily have been of limited value. 

If, on the other hand, we had accumulated data on the complete 
set of ten cards—free association plus inquiry—we would have classi- 
fied our behavior fragments into categories, judged the relative mag- 
nitudes, examined the individual elements by sequential analysis, and 
made an over-all evaluation. If, in still a third instance, we had ex- 
Panded our set of cards to twenty, we would have arrived at a new 
set of relative magnitudes for our scoring variables and a new global-Il 
interpretation, which might have been quite different from the global-I 
Interpre ; 

het a € at all to be expected that a small sample of behavior 
fragments would offer the same information about the individual as the 
Whole Rorschach record, so it is seriously questionable that à record 
of ten cards would produce the same global interpretation as a set of 
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zation of many different sets of dissimilar blots, we cannot say what 
the true total configuration would be. 

There are several ways to approach this problem of representative 
or proportional sampling of response tendencies in test data. One 
step in this direction would be to set up a structured (i.e., nonfree- 
associational) experiment employing separate sets of ink blots, each 
series representing a single object concept. This was suggested earlier 
in the discussion of the subject's language of percepts. It was pro- 
posed that the set of cards for a single concept (e.g., “the bat") con- 
sist of graded composite variations in form, color, shading, and pos- 
sibly movement—step-by-step distortions of an indisputable represen- 
tation of the specified object. The subject would be asked to indicate 
by ratings the extent to which a single blot in the randomly arranged 
series served as a reasonable representation of the object. A consid- 
erable body of information would be accumulated within a relatively 
short period of time on the subject's differential utilization of Ror- 
schach determinants for different types of object concepts. 

Although the particular concepts selected for representation in these 
sets of ink blots would be dictated initially by logical considerations 
on the part of the investigator, such an arbitrary procedure would 
still permit a sampling of usage of the various determinants for a 
variety of single concepts. In other words, one person might include 
color as a qualifying characteristic in the assessment of all concepts, 
another would make little or no use of color, while still a third person 
might use color only for concepts which in real life have clearly de- 
finable forms. In contrast to the usual procedure of obtaining evi- 
dence for the use of determinants secondarily from the responses 
which happen to be produced and which happen to be reported 
accurately as percepts, this experimental method would force the 
subject to commit himself, nonverbally, to a usage or nonusage of the 
determinant. It might also shed some light on the problem of com- 
plexity in color-form incongruity. 

A second method of studying representative sampling of response 
tendencies—free-associational in nature—would be to develop inde- 
pendent sets of ink blots, each dealing specifically with only one of 
the determinants (form, color, shading, movement), or with content 
or organization. The subject would be asked to respond to each set of 
cards as he does to the Rorschach cards. A start in this direction has 
already been made by Levy (32) who has developed a set of painted 
cards conducive to the perception of human movement. Rust has 
utilized these cards in an elaborate study of the personality correlates 
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of the human movement response (42, 43). As Piotrowski (39) has 
pointed out, however, the Levy method has shortcomings as a free- 
associational task, since the subject is asked to imagine people en- 
gaged in activities. A more satisfactory free-associational procedure 
for investigating human movement would be to ask the subject sim- 
ply to report what he sees in a set of ink blots which possess an 
abundance of large and small areas perceived with moderate diffi- 
culty as human forms. 

Taking still another free-associational approach to the problem of 
human movement, Barron (5) has been able to determine threshold 
values for the production of M by individual subjects on the basis of 
independently determined normative thresholds for a set of 26 ex- 
perimental ink blots. Barron has also attempted to find personality 
correlates of these threshold values. Although it is apparent that pro- 
cedures of this type introduce new sets of problems in experimental 
design, such methods might be used more widely to investigate the 
strength of response tendencies involved in other scoring categories of 
the Rorschach test. 

Within the context of investigations of reliability, another type of 
experiment has shed some light on the problem of adequacy of sam- 
pling of response tendencies. Epstein et al. (21) constructed 100 
ink blots which they assigned randomly to ten sets of ten blots each. 
They administered a separate set of the blots to their subjects during 
each of ten sessions, extending over a period of five weeks. The in- 
vestigators limited the number of responses to three per card, and used 
several Rorschach scoring categories as well as one of their own in 
tabulating the responses. Although the reliability coefficients were 
below acceptable standards for individual prediction, all scores meas- 
ured individual differences significantly beyond chance. The authors 
readily admit the disadvantage in time consumption inherent in any 
attempt to increase the reliability of a free-associational type of ink- 
blot test by increasing the number of cards, but they are convinced 
of the need for a demonstration of response consistency. 

Moving one final step in the direction of measurement of response 
consistency, Starer (50) has used the kaleidoscope B pres x 
had previously given too few responses to the Rorschach cards, Al- 
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Starer's primary analysis of responses to the kaleidoscope was limited 
to content, he did find much of the usual type of Rorschach content, 
and, as one might expect, a large number of geometrical designs. In 
addition, he found the use of color, movement, and many personalized 
associations. 

It should be possible to follow up Starer's exploration by introduc- 
ing curved as well as angular chips (if they were not already used) 
in the stimulus material of the kaleidoscope, and by constructing sep- 
arate chromatic and achromatic instruments. Such innovations should 
provide information on the stability of relative magnitudes of the de- 
terminants, and on the consistency of production of particular types of 
content with increasing numbers of responses. 

Studies of this type go beyond the work of Behn-Eschenburg (12). 
who has developed alternate (equivalent) forms of Rorschach cards, 
and Baughman (7, 8, 9), who has altered the stimulus characteristics 
of successive sets of Rorschach cards in an investigation of the inde- 
pendent effects on response data of each of the stimulus variables. 
Although some degree of consistency in the subject's responsiveness 
has been found in these studies, the previously mentioned investiga- 
tions which employ randomly assigned, infinitely varied stimulus fig- 
ures, or constantly varying stimulus materials (i.e., the kaleidoscope), 
constitute a broader search for consistency of response to ambiguous 
materials in general. Such work is much in line with the conviction 
of Holzberg that reliability for the Rorschach test should be sought 
in a variety of perceptual tasks which are similar to but not neces- 
sarily of ink blots in nature (see Chapter 13). 

There is apparent in the work of any researcher who devotes his 
energies to problems of reliability on the Rorschach test a skepticism 
regarding the statements he makes from the test protocol in the clini- 
cal setting. He usually proceeds in his research on the assumption 
that unless he can eventually demonstrate a fair degree of consistency 
in the subject’s responsiveness to a variety of stimulus materials, he 
should be prepared to conclude that the interindividual and intra- 
individual variability in human personality does not lend itself to 
adequate measurement by ink-blotlike tasks. Until he is able to find 
such consistency, he is unwilling to insist that his ink-blot method has 
the established merits of a solid technique of science, or that his in- 
tuitive, creative thinking is of the same order of cerebration that took 
place in the hypothesis-forming activities of Sir Isaac Newton. Pre- 
historic men, like schizophrenic patients, undoubtedly have observed 
many new relationships in nature; but what usually distinguishes à 
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scientific from a nonscientific endeavor is the fact that the investiga- 
tor not only has a strong conviction about the conditions under which 
the relationship occurs, and the conditions under which it does not 
occur, but that he also is willing to put his ideas to a test. Although 
the work of researchers on reliability may not possess a flavor of in- 
tuitive imagination, this is the kind of experimentation which may 
well determine the entire future of the Rorschach test. 


TEST RESPONSES AS MEASURES OF PERSONALITY 


At this point we have considered the language of the subject, the 
language of the interpreter, the validity of inferences from combina- 
tions of probability statements, the problem of sufficiency of data, and 
the problem of proportional sampling of response tendencies. We 
come now to the abstruse question of what it is that we are—or think 
we are—measuring. As White has viewed the task confronting us, 
"It is not unduly difficult to make up a personality test, but it is a 
gigantic undertaking to find out what it is worth” (55, p. 228). Al- 
though the foregoing discussion may raise some question about the 
ease of construction, there can be no doubt about the difficulty of 
validation. | . Зи . 

The interpreter of the Rorschach protocol is dealing primarily with 
what we customarily designate as hypothetical constructs—needs or 
traits which cannot be observed directly, but which may be mani- 
vert behavior. Such properties of the organism 
al capacity, sensitivity to inner stimuli, 
dentification with others are but a few 
h are utilized, sometimes in different 


fested in some form of o 
as intellectual organization 
autistic fantasy, capacity for i 
of the many constructs whic c i 
forms, in the several schools of Rorschach interpretation. 

It is possible to avoid some of the problems of tracking down and 
defining experimentally these hypothetical constructs by adopting the 
view that demonstrations of validity must await the development of a 
satisfactory theory of personality. Slightly less comforting are state- 
ments that such validational work must await the development of a 
theory of perception, Or that questions of the independence of the 
conventional scoring categories must be postponed until the factor 
analysts have learned how to define new factors. wee 

Responsibility for the future development of a test cannot be is- 
claimed so easily. It is highly probable that theories of personality 
will always be constructed of molar variables, and that predictions 
made at increasingly molecular levels will be regarded as correspond- 
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ingly more inaccurate or indeterminate. This was a fundamental 
assumption in the fragment-by-fragment analysis of the "bat" response. 
We were making statements at a molecular (or atomistic) level about 
specific behaviors in a specific testing situation. From a collection of 
such observations we attempted to generalize about a larger trait of 
personality which might influence behavior in many similar situations. 
We did not predict that a subject, if handed a new complex problem 
in printed or graphic form, would begin to rotate the piece of paper 
on which the problem was stated. The inference would have been 
made, if we had developed our logic further, that this fragment of 
behavior was guided in its expression by a larger, unifying trait of 
personality which might appear overtly in many different forms. 1t 
would have been our task as interpreters to select the larger trait from 
one of the following possibilities: unrestrained intellectual curiosity, 
intellectual inadequacy, indecisiveness, fear of tests, fear of exam- 
iners, fear of disapproval, general fearfulness, etc. 

It has been only within the past six years that the method of in- 
ferring constructs from diverse observations and test performances, 
as exemplified in projective testing, has been recognized by specialists 
in test construction as a legitimate procedure of validation, both for 
the test and for the quality which it purports to measure. The term 
"construct validity," as introduced by the American Psychological 
Association's Committee on Psychological Tests (Technical Recom- 
mendations, 1954), and as later discussed in considerable detail by 
Cronbach and Meehl (20), was a logical development in the thinking 
of test constructionists who were dissatisfied with traditional views 
of “empirical” validity. The earlier formulations had usually assumed 
that a quality of personality as measured by a test could be defined 
adequately only by specification of one or more independent behav- 
ioral or test criteria. In many instances, the interest was centered en- 
tirely in the independent criterion, with only secondary emphasis on 
the nature of the odd, haphazard assortment of test scores which 
might prove to be good predictors of the criterion. The proponents 
of "construct validity" reasoned that validation of a test might involve 
primarily an accounting for the variance in test performance, as in 
factor-analytic studies, or a gradual accumulation of intercorrelations 
among many different criteria as methods of inferring the nature of 
an unobservable attribute of personality. As applied to the Rorschach 
technique, the element of test performance itself might be regarded 
as a behavioral derivative of a highly subjective life experience (¢-8» 
autistic fantasy); and if one such behavioral derivative exists, many 
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others presumably could be found from which theorists might estab- 
lish the hypothetical quality of personality as an acceptable "con- 
struct.” This is, in a way, similar to the statement in geometry that 
the locus of a circle can be determined from three points. 

The task of construct validation becomes one of inferring a quality 
from a number of interrelated observables and then predicting addi- 
tional related observables, or of predicting the interrelated observables 
(test behavior included) from a construct within a theory. The 
process may involve verification of individual hypotheses within a 
previously formulated theory or the building of a theory from very 
low levels of empirical law. 

Unfortunately, the newer conception of validation has been mis- 
interpreted by the defenders of some tests as providing an avenue of 
escape from the necessity of demonstrating empirically the signifi- 
cance of a construct within a theory or within a body of empirical 
laws. In projective testing, the incorrect conclusion would be that 
the term "construct validation" simply dignifies what the Rorschach 
specialist has been doing for decades—inferring constructs from many 
interrelated variables. What the Rorschach theorist sometimes fails 
to realize, however, is that his test does not have the properties neces- 
sary for establishing a form of factorial validity, and that, unless ex- 
tensive correlation of Rorschach test behavior with external behavioral 
derivatives is accomplished for the individual constructs, one at a 
time, the system remains the free-floating body of syntactical sign 
relationships discussed earlier. 4 - ‘i 

Bechtoldt (10, p. 628), reflecting on the genera МИА regard- 
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Does a subjects "organizing ability" as sampled by his Rorschach per- 
formance extend to organizing the use of his time, organizing group activity, 
and organizing his thinking? Or does it merely refer to his ability to see 
relationships between various aspects of his perceived world? Or does it 
perhaps have no generalized significance beyond perception of the Rorschach 
material itself? (2, p. 408). 

The answers to such questions await future systematic investiga- 
tion. At present, our trait labels are of such broad applicability as 
to represent, in many instances, relatively nondifferentiating con- 
cepts. This is at once both a weakness and a legitimate defense for 
both projective techniques and personality theories. To possess ade- 
quate predictive power, a hypothesis or an observation on behavior 
must be sufficiently general; and yet, as it gains in generality, it usu- 
ally loses in its capacity to differentiate individuals. It may be this 
very lack of capacity of major traits to distinguish one individual from 
another which sometimes helps to create the impression that state- 
ments made about a single individual by several different Rorschach 
interpreters possess little interpreter reliability, although possessing 
equal validity. The paradox may lie not in the definitions of reliabil- 
ity and validity but in the general nature of the traits which are being 
described. Each interpreter may emphasize different traits in his 
report, but for each trait which is delineated, heavily weighted, or 
omitted, some support could probably be found in the subject's be- 
havior. On thorough critical analysis, however, the evidence from 
independent, unbiased observations or tests might well prove to be 
incapable of differentiating the individuals. 

The same problem of generality of traits may show up as a decided 
advantage in validational studies which involve the matching of over- 
all evaluations of Rorschach protocols with clinical descriptions, when 
this method is compared with other studies in which single variables 
on the Rorschach test are correlated with single traits of behavior. If 
the interpreter is afforded the opportunity to match his report with 
a clinical case description, he may succeed on the basis of one or two 
decisive accuracies in his holistic interpretation, whereas the rest of 
the report may in no way mirror the clinical description.! If twenty 
or more statements are made in a report about general traits, it is 
probable that in a collection of hypotheses of this size, at least a few 


4 ТЕ is also true, as has been pointed out by Cronbach, that "The judge may 
mismatch a very accurate prediction because just one sentence is contradicted by 
the criterion, or may match a very poor prediction with the criterion because опе 
correct sentence gives him a clue" (16, p. 367). 
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of them in combination should enable the interpreter to narrow the 
problem of identification to a single individual. In terms of the cumu- 
lative frequency of hypotheses alone, the previously undetected gain 
in predictive power of more general statements about personality 
finally becomes apparent. It is unfortunate for workers who are 
engaged in an endless quest for validity that this vision of final suc- 
cess is more apparent than real. 

Cronbach (16) has devised a modification of the blind-matching 
method which permits a more accurate assessment of the validity of 
single statements about the subject's personality. The judges are 
required to decide whether each statement on a list does or does not 
fit the person described in a criterion sketch. A procedure of this 
type may or may not produce results more favorable for the Rorschach 
test in a particular study, but at the very least, it reduces the number 
of contingencies inherent in a global-matching technique and leaves 
the interpreter with a clearer picture of the appropriateness of his 
evaluation. The major difficulty in this experimental approach, or 
in any trait-sorting procedure, is that of selecting a sample of de- 
scriptive statements about personality which are congruent with the 
theoretical orientation of the judge, in this instance, the Rorschach 
Specialist. 

It seems unlikely that we will ever be able to reduce the degree of 
generality of the personality traits which we customarily postulate. 
But we may be able to reach an alternative solution to the problem 
by defining our hypotheses regarding Rorschach data more precisely 
in terms of differential overt or covert responses to specific life situa- 
tions. The major problem becomes that of making exhaustive investi- 
gations of individual personalities as they appear to other persons, 
within the home, in the place of employment, and in places of social 
or physical recreation. Although the traits which are guiding the 
individual's observable behavior in each of these situations may be 
very general, their nature, strength, and differential manifestation 
may be understood and defined more clearly by an accumulation of 
Such response-response correlations. | | | 

А thorough experimental investigation of environmental variables 
might help to correct the frequently noted tendency of Rorschach in- 
terpreters to emphasize the pathological or negative side of personal- 
ity. It would do so by focusing not only on the presence, absence, 
or magnitude of a trait but also on the actual need for that trait in 
the current life situation of the individual. ri ae ne point 
of view to its logical conclusion, this would imply that the Rorschach 
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configurationist of today is not showing due regard for the general 
formula to which he readily subscribes: 


Behavior = f (Person X Environment) 


It may be found from such research on the interaction of Rorschach 
personality variables with environmental variables, for example, that 
the absence of creative organizational capacity is in no way a defi- 
ciency for an individual whose movements are limited to particular 
areas of society. This man may live a contented family life, he may 
complete a constructive, satisfying block of work each day in his 
occupational life, and he may be an active member of his community. 
He may also produce a most uncommendable "bug, bear, bat" type 
of Rorschach protocol. The absence of the trait of creative organiza- 
tional capacity may be seen as a deficiency only by the Rorschach 
examiner himself, who by intellect, temperament, or middle-class 
academic background values such a trait above all others. Far more 
than other scientifically inclined intellectuals, the Rorschach inter- 
preter may, himself, feel at home in the area of creative literary, 
philosophical speculation, encumbered as little as possible by what 
he perceives as the straitjackets of statistical, experimental reasoning. 

The search for validity of personality description from Rorschach 
data seems, then, to require not so much the splitting apart of primary 
traits or tendencies into infinitesimal units, as a conservative retention 
of larger traits (which may change with the development of theory ) 
and an empirical specification of the major environmental situations 
in which these traits usually express themselves. This alters the per- 
spective from a need to Q-sort large listings of trait elements—for 
which the intercorrelations often have not been determined—to a 
search for the manifestations in different settings of a smaller number 
of major trait aggregates. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFINING AN INDEPENDENT CRITERION 


As for the procedural aspects of experimentation, it is the earnest 
hope of every investigator who sets out to test an hypothesis linking 
Rorschach data to personality traits that he will be able to minimize 
the contamination of his data by irrelevant variables. He finds that 
to achieve this objective, the interpreters of protocols in his experi- 
ment must reach complete agreement with the independent observers 
or raters of the subject's behavior on the manner in which a trait is 
to be observed and described. "They must agree also on the definition 
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of the environmental setting in which the trait is to be observed. If 
these conditions have, indeed, been met, the test has an optimal oppor- 
tunity to exhibit its merits as an instrument of prediction or de- 
scription. 

In practice, this ideal arrangement is rarely approximated. It may 
be necessary and, in fact, logical to obtain the ratings from friends 
or relatives of the subject, ward attendants, psychiatrists, employers, 
or fellow employees. These persons, even after careful instruction by 
the researchers, may not conceive of their task or of the traits which 


they are rating in the same way that the interpreters of the protocols 


are viewing the situation. 

As the independent rater becomes more dissimilar to the interpreter 
of the protocol in ability, personality, or background, any true rela- 
tionship which may exist between test data and criterion measure 
becomes attenuated through the intrusion of irrelevant variables. 
As the trait or performance criterion to be observed becomes increas- 
ingly complex to the extent that it becomes a measure of accomplish- 
ment in a life adventure—such as success as a salesman or success as 
a pilot—the picture becomes still more flooded with irrelevant varia- 
bles. If such grandiose predictions do succeed with an instrument 
las the Rorschach test, the researcher 


which is as vaguely understooc 
should consider the advantages of seeking membership in a society 


of mystics. If the prediction fails, the failure may or may not be the 
fault of the instrument. In this event, the ink-blot method has not 
been put to a fair test of its efficacy. | | 

Although there always may be the temptation to display the dra- 
matic, spectacular qualities of one's art or science, such ambitious 
experiments with extremely complex criteria are better left to tests 
for which some definite information on reliability and validity has 
already been obtained—at least at our present stage of limited knowl- 


edge of ink blots. 


It is unfortunate for the development of research on the validity of 


the ink-blot method that much of the energy available for experimen- 
tation must be channeled into problems of practical importance in the 
clinical setting. There is little question, even among severe critics of 
the Rorschach method, that in a large percentage of the classical cases 
of the various psychiatric disorders, particularly schizophrenia, the 
Rorschach test provides rather clear-cut diagnostic evidence of the 
disorder, But when the problem of establishing a diagnosis from 
eviant perceptual behavior merges, in a more heteroge- 
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ences regarding the structure of personality in general, the spectacular 
effectiveness of clinical diagnosis from the Rorschach protocol be- 
comes markedly reduced. It would be easy to cite a large number 
of studies which have taken either a configurational approach or a 
single-variable approach to the problem of diagnosis. However care- 
fully each of these studies has been done, it is quite possible that dis- 
crepant findings would have been obtained in a different type of hos- 
pital or clinic in a different geographical location with a different 
staff of psychiatrists. This would be true even if the group of Ror- 
schach examiner-interpreters were the same in all studies. It is well 
known that medical staffs as well as individual psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists differ greatly in their application of complex diagnostic 
labels, such as schizophrenia or character disorder, particularly when 
dealing with the broad band of borderline patients. This set of cir- 
cumstances forces the investigator into the position of violating à 
fundamental assumption of his statistical analysis—that of random or 
representative sampling of the population of schizophrenic patients. 
The researcher in a single institution has neither random nor repre- 
sentative sampling of patients who bear, for example, the diagnostic 
label schizophrenia, and any conclusion which he reaches at the .05 
or .01 level of significance, even with replication, tells only a limited 
amount about the ability of the Rorschach test to predict or to de- 
scribe schizophrenia. 

It cannot be repeated too often that prediction of complex criteria 
such as psychiatric diagnoses or success in an occupation should not 
be regarded as a fair indication of the general validity of a psycho- 
logical instrument, unless that instrument was constructed to mirror 
the complexity of the criterion. Batteries of tests have, on occasion, 
been assembled for industry or for the military organization with just 
such a purpose in mind, but the Rorschach test was not designed, and 
cannot be properly employed alone, for the prediction of such com- 
plex criteria. If the Rorschach method is employed in such a manner, 
it suffers a needless loss in prestige each time it fails. 

First of all, the prediction of performance in a life adventure 
usually presupposes the provable validity of hypotheses about single 
personality traits or trait patterns—a shaky assumption, indeed, for 
the Rorschach test. Secondly, the criterion must be exhaustively de- 
fined. The difficulties of this task have been carefully enumerated 
by Anastasi (4) and Cronbach (17), in their texts on tests and meas- 
urements, and by many other writers. This means that in addition to 
a general evaluation of the subject's personality in the abstract, the 
researcher must obtain adequate information on the general and par- 
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ticular demands for occupational and interpersonal behavior, and must 
have a knowledge of the expected and unexpected stresses of the job. 
He should know whether the behavioral traits can summate in a kind 
of qualitative multiple regression equation, or whether certain traits 
must be present to a minimal degree before any kind of success can 
be obtained. 

Sometimes the experimental prediction must take into account 
aspects of the occupational endeavor which may not always be ap- 
parent to persons who are in a position to supply the information for 
an analysis of the criterion. Also, what the user of the Rorschach 
protocol may think represents à well-integrated personality for success 
' may be markedly lacking in the clinically mal- 
j ace of psychopathiclike aggres- 
for final success in many 


in that occupation, 
adaptive features—particularly the tr 
siveness—which sometimes seem necessary 
life undertakings. 
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THE VARIABLE CONSTANTS 


To the list of grievances of the many academicians who at times 
seem to develop their critical remarks from secondary or tertiary 
sources of opinion on the Rorschach method, we should add one final 
class of relative unknowns to the complex process of Rorschach com- 
munication. These are the possible variables which we uncritically 
assume to be constants. Some of them may ultimately prove to be 
constants; a few of them have been shown experimentally to be varia- 
bles. To an unknown degree they all may serve to influence the sub- 
ject’s responses or, secondarily, the interpreter’s report. Many of the 
variables have been discussed at length by Sarason (46). Since the 
Rorschach protocol serves as a source of information for controlled 
research or for a clinical report to a therapist who may have a direct 
influence on the subject's life, it is important that we know how much 
of the information transmitted in this chain of communication is an 
uncensored message from the inner recesses of the subject himself. 

The schematic diagram, shown in Fig. 14.8, indicates the point of 
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8, Visual acuity 
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Fig. 14.3. The 
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intrusion of each of these variables. The reader should keep in mind 
that only those items listed under “Subject,” items 1 through 7, and 

nental Variables," such as 


the items included in the class of “Experin 
drugs, hypnosis, motor inhibition, etc., are recognized as legitimate 


and accountable variables by the interpreter of the Rorschach protocol. 
Each person listed in the diagram-the subject, the examiner, the 
interpreter, the referring agent, and the therapist or researcher—par- 
ticipates in this process of semiosis, this "mediated-taking-account-of. 
At cach stage, beginning with the ink blot as the sign vehicle of a 
class of objects, the message is altered as if it were а ray of white 
light passing through a complex series of fluid or prismatic media. 
What is often assumed to be a faithful transmission, through a single 
prism, of the coded description of an individual personality is seen 
here as a reflection, refraction, and scattering of message elements. 
Neither rescarcher nor clinical interpreter can afford to be com- 
placent about what may seem to him to be the negligible contribution 
of these variables. Although many of the variables may play a minor 
role in most cases, they may make a significant contribution in some 
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inconstant subjects, or in some untalented or insecure examiners or 
interpreters. In the absence of experimental information on many of 
the variables, we can make no final assumptions in a frec-associational 
task of the type represented by the Rorschach test. The fact that 
responses to all tests are to some extent influenced by situational fac- 
tors or by variability among interpreters in no way modifies the fact 
that the Rorschach technique, as probably the least structured of 
all tests, provides maximal opportunity for the operation of thesc 
variables. 

Beginning with the stimulus card itself, there are differences in the 
ink coloring of successive editions of the Rorschach cards. Or at times, 
it does happen that an institutionalized patient becomes curious about 
stray grease spots on the card. The lighting in the room may be poor, 
the patient may be color blind, or he may have failed to bring his 
glasses from the ward. A small testing room, cramped and over- 
heated, or an inadequately sound-insulated cubicle may easily limit 
the patient's responsiveness. 

With regard to the referring agency, it makes a difference whether 
the subject is voluntarily seeking professional assistance, or whether 
his career in military aviation or his governmental pension is at stake. 
It will make a difference for another subject in the military service, 
if he succeeds in gaining a transfer from a prison cell to a more com- 
fortable hospital ward by convincing the inspecting physician and the 
Rorschach examiner that he is a very sick man. Although the Ror- 
schach expert may express confidence that his evaluation will not be 
affected by such maneuvers, the problem proves to be a difficult one 
when the response configuration turns out to be an equivocal onc. 

The subject's perception of the test situation may influence his per- 
formance even though he has no premeditated intent to deceive the 
examiner. In one exploration of this variable Henry and Rotter (26) 
informed an experimental group of subjects that the Rorschach test 
was used to discover serious emotional disturbances, prior to pre- 
senting the standard instructions of Klopfer, while offering only the 
standard instructions to a group of control subjects. The investigators 
assumed that the responses of the experimental subjects would be 
comparable to those of other individuals who hold implicitly the same 
hypotheses regarding the significance of the test situation. 

Experimental subjects produced a smaller total number of responses, 
a larger number of responses of high form level, and a larger number 
of popular and animal responses. These findings suggest greater con- 
formity and stereotypy in the pattern of test responsiveness of persons 
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who believe that their emotional stability is in question. The quality 
of caution or inhibition which the interpreter usually attributes to the 
basic personality structure of the subject, in some cases, may be cau- 


tion only as a function of the test situation. 
The examiner, also, may contribute to the alteration of the subject's 


message. A diagnostic tester who is pressed to keep another appoint- 
ment or who has grown weary at the end of a long day of interviewing 
patients may not be aware that his temporary impatience is being 
conveyed subverbally to the subject as a cue not to burden the exam- 
iner with a large number of responses or elaborations during the in- 
quiry. On the other hand, another subject, reacting to what he per- 
ceives as indifference on the part of the examiner, may force the 
attention of the latter by opening the floodgates of his own productive- 
ness, 

Significant differences a 
have been found by Lord 


mong examiners in controlled experiments 
(34), by Baughman (6), and by Sanders 
and Cleveland (44). Using а standard technique of administration, 
nine previously unsophisticated graduate students who were trained 
in Rorschach administration specifically for the experiment as exam- 
iners, and a separate group of 30 randomly assigned subjects (under- 

land found differ- 


graduates) for each examiner, Sanders and Cleve p 
ences among examiners on 90 out of 38 Rorschach scores. When those 
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covert hostility (i.e. less stereotypy and passivity, and more human 
and hostile content in the subjects’ Rorschach responses). 

Although the nature of such differences may vary with the type of 
examiners, the population of the subjects, and the design of the ex- 
periment, the evidence is convincing that we cannot regard the exam- 
iner as a constant. 

The examiner plays still another role as interpreter in this system of 
communication. Regardless of his clinical ability, training, or pro- 
fessional experience, he may, as a part of his personal equation, have 
an affinity for such descriptive labels as neurotic, homoerotic, schizo- 
phrenic, passive dependent, hostile, or emotionally unresponsive to 
environmental stimuli. Willner (58) has reported differences among 
interpreters in a study in which he asked each of five Veterans Admin- 
istration staff psychologists to rate eight out of the ten personality fac- 
tors on the Multi-Dimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients 
(outpatient form) from Rorschach data. Although he did not describe 
his results in detail, he attributed the variability among interpreters to 
differences in personality. 

If a longitudinal statistical study were made of the reports of indi- 
vidual interpreters through many years of professional work, it would 
probably be found that some Rorschach experts unconsciously seek 
evidence to justify the application of particular personality trait labels, 
quite apart from the methods of configurational analysis which they 
learned in seminars or devised on their own. The problem is not 
unlike that faced by the psychoanalyst who diligently attempts to 
maintain objectivity about the verbal and nonverbal productions of his 
patient. The analyst may be able to find Freudian symbols in places 
where the master would never have thought to look. 

In his written report, the interpreter may specialize in minute in- 
terpretations which can be classified as Rorschach jargon, or he may 
deal in descriptive terms of such molarity that the analysis might well 
have depicted any symbol-using primate at any era of recorded 
history. The extent to which the Rorschach interpreter actually main- 
tains communication with the therapist or other referring agent may, 
indeed, have far-reaching consequences for the patient. And since 
the medical clinic is the setting in which Rorschach testing finds its 
greatest application and, at present, its maximal effectiveness, it be- 
comes necessary in a discussion of the validity of the test itself to 
extend this chain of communication all the way to the door of the 
therapist. 


Experimentally controlled manipulations of the testing situation 
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have been discussed previously by Schneider (47) and by Ainsworth 
(2), and will not be described in detail in this article. As an example 
of such studies, Singer et al. (49) found that motor inhibition resulted 
in an increase in the number of human-movement responses. In the 
same experiment, they failed to obtain confirmation for a second hy- 
pothesis which stated that a period of hyperactivity should be fol- 
lowed by a decrease in productiveness of M responses. Similar inves- 
tigations in which drugs have been employed are of considerable in- 
terest, but should not be regarded as studies primarily of validity. 
There is little question that something different takes place in the 
functions of the perceptual, intellectual, and motor controls under the 
influence of even such innocuous fluids as ethyl alcohol; but informa- 
tion on changes in behavior of this kind contribute a limited amount 
to our search for consistency in Rorschach performance or to our quest 
for manageability of data. 

Each of the variables listed in Fig. 14.3 could be considered a 
source of unreliability or invalidity in the use of basic data for pur- 
poses of research or for disposition of a clinical case. Each could 
serve as an independent problem for experimental investigation. In 
an area as fundamental to Rorschach technique as the nature of the 
inquiry, for example, Klingensmith (30) has studied the eaim of 
using four different methods of structuring this part of the interview: 


1. Free association. | m Му 
2. “Is there anything else that gives this impression! 

3. “What else, in addition to the shape, if anything, helps you to 
The emphasis is on detailed report of percepts. 


see what you do?” > 
и printed definitions of Rorschach determinants. 


4. Explanations and 

Klingensmith found a gradual increase from conditions lto4in ү 
frequency of occurrence of responses in a given scoring category. The 
increment varied, however, with the determinant. For example, while 
human movement emerged in the free association and showed no 
significant increase with levels of inquiry, shading, chromatic and 
achromatic color, and animal movement came out most readily under 


condition 4. 
Although such resear 
ticular variety of Rorse 


ch might be viewed by the defender of a par- 
hach interpretation as an ill-advised plan to 
undermine our faith in the basic principles of the test, it is our re- 
sponsibility as users of the test to lift the heavy curtain and to accept 
these variables for whatever they may or may not contribute to our 


knowledge of the instrument. 
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FOR THE FUTURE, ART OR SCIENCE? 


In the face of such a multiplicity of variables affecting the subject's 
responses—the basic raw material which must be fed into the patterns 
of responses before the interpreter can even begin to think about prob- 
lems of prediction from probability statements or about factor analyses 
—the Rorschach worker cannot intelligently ignore the rapping on the 
door by the experimental psychologist. If he is at all concerned with 
the scientific merits of his instrument, he can ill afford to disregard the 
sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile pleas for a re-examination 
of the Rorschach test in academic and research institutions throughout 
the land. As far back as 1948, Thurstone (53), in a genuinely inter- 
ested vein, made a request for bold new experimentation with ink 
blots. 

It is no satisfactory answer to this recommendation to state, as has 
often been done, that validation of hypotheses and clinical application 
of the test go hand in hand. Validation and clinical use of the ten 
Rorschach cards have been going hand in hand for several decades; 
they have as yet produced only one illegitimate offspring named "In- 
conclusive." 

There is very little concrete basis for making an optimistic predic- 
tion that a review of studies of validity, in which the ten Rorschach 
cards have served as the sole instrument of investigation, will be any 
different 25 years from now than they were when reviewed in 1954 by 
Ainsworth (2), or more informally by earlier and more recent authors. 
From each of these reviews it could be inferred that the Rorschach test 
had been shown by existing methods to be neither consistently valid 
nor invalid. A few hypotheses seem highly valid, but many others 
scem seriously questionable. 

One need not be magnanimous to appreciate the fact that many 
highly intelligent, original thinkers have devoted the major part of 
their professional lives to the study of this instrument. It would be 
a grave understatement of their contributions to conclude that gaps 
in statistical knowledge or faulty designs of experiments—as most help- 
fully pointed out by Cronbach (19)—have rendered their many ob- 
servations a matter of inconsequence. Anyone who has worked in a 
clinical setting is aware of the meaning of clinical acumen or sensi- 
tivity, whether it pertains to behavioral observation or to piecemeal 
analysis of data on projective tests. The empirical validity of hy- 
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potheses about test data is one matter, but the sensitivity to isolated 
cues concerning these hypotheses is another. 

The most skeptical of users of the Rorschach cards would agree 
that the traditional hypotheses were not pulled out of thin air, nor 
entirely out of the personalized projections of the earlier interpreters. 
The traits of personality of which the Rorschach analysis speaks some- 
times confront one with such startling clarity as to leave the statistically 
sophisticated interpreter in wonderment that these hypotheses are 
truly valid in some persons. The question of why these hypotheses do 
and why they sometimes do not hold cannot in good conscience be 
abandoned with the simple conclusion that the statistical probabilities 
involved are too staggering in complexity ever to provide a satisfac- 
tory answer. This explanation may satisfy an academic experimental- 
ist who nurtures his status as a scientist too closely ever to permit him- 
self to read an article on the Rorschach technique, but it does not 
provide comfort to the user of the test who is debating whether it 
would be profitable for him to invest his time in research on this in- 
strument. 

The ink blots as sign vehicles do seem to speak a language—one 
which we have not yet succeeded in translating. We have fleeting 
views of the many meanings of single percepts, but we do not yet 
know whether these signs are speaking a universal language or instead 
a language that has a very large number of dialects. 

In the author's analysis of this problem, we make a serious mistake 
when we assume that the ten cards presently employed in the Ror- 
schach test constitute the Rosetta stone by which this language will 
ultimately be understood. From all that we have learned about test 
general, we cannot expect patterns of interpretation to 
if too little information enters into the major 
Two human-movement or 


construction in 


be reliable or valid 
variables which comprise these patterns. uman 
three form-dominated color responses, or one reaction time to card VI, 


provide amazingly little information with which to make dependable 
statements about personality; and when the lack of dependability of 


statements about personality leads to a general questioning of the 
validity of the method, as is evident in current critical commentaries 
on the Rorschach technique, it becomes the intellectual responsibility 
of the users of this method to examine their fundamental assumptions 


regarding both stimulus materials and logical procedures of critical 


evaluation. 


If the author's view of the field is in proper perspective, the postu- 
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late on which much Rorschach thinking and research seems to rest is 
that the ten stimulus figures originally designed by Hermann Ror- 
schach provide adequate building blocks for the founding of a science 
which underlies ink-blot interpretation. It follows from this assump- 
tion that experimental work on non-Rorschach perceptual materials, 
if recommended at all, serves merely to verify conventional hypotheses 
or to provide new hypotheses to be incorporated in conventional in- 
terpretations. For example, since the empirical referents of the human- 
movement response have not been defined satisfactorily, independent 
research will clarify its many meanings; the clinical user of the test 
will then embody these findings in his analyses of individual test proto- 
cols. In this instance, the stimulus figures serve as a permanent 
constant while the modes of interpretation appear as variables. 

A second, not unrelated, fundamental assumption concerns the 
desirability of unification of research efforts. Granted that the ten 
ink blots originally devised are not necessarily the best, they are pro- 
ductive ones; and if the interpreters are ever to develop a common 
language, they should talk about the same stimulus materials. 

The pressure for such conformity in investigation becomes stronger 
as the decades roll by. The widespread conviction that research 
should be restricted to specified channels has been expressed formally 
by Korner: 

Instead of realizimg that all of these techniques operate on the same 
principles and instead of exploring a few techniques thoroughly aiming at 
an integration between the tests and the body of personality theory, we are 
busy devising new gadgets which in each instance require new standardiza- 
tion and new validation (31, p. 619). 

This statement was well intended as a deterrent to the proliferation 
of new marketable products which grapple in parallel fashion with the 
same problems that are being encountered in the Rorschach test. The 
task of providing evidence for the validity or invalidity of a projective 
test is an immense one, and there are few, if any, research-minded 
individuals who would advocate the introduction of a new ink-blot 
test for general use by the profession at the end of every five- or ten- 
year period. As a general philosophy, however, the implied request 
that experimentation on ink blots produce feedback of direct rele- 
vance to the Rorschach cards has self-destructive overtones. It is of 
utmost importance that experimental ink blots, which may have 
nothing at all to say about the Rorschach test, be used to ask new 
types of questions of fundamental significance to the validity of ink- 
blot methods. Some of the research proposals discussed earlier in 
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this chapter could not be explored experimentally by a free-associa- 
tional method. Other problems concerning consistency of response 
tendencies could not be investigated without new sets of blots. 

Despite our knowledge that science takes giant steps forward 
through the discoveries of pure unrestricted research, the belief grows 
more firmly entrenched that permanent foundations for the method 
have already been provided by the 2500 or more studies already pub- 
lished on the ten original stimulus figures. The unfortunate aspect of 
this belief is that many of the earlier investigations, as well as a few 
of the more recent experiments, have been unable to withstand the 
waves of criticism which recurrently wash the shores of the Rorschach 
world. Two examples will serve to indicate the degree of precision 
employed in the specification of major variables in many of these 
studies. 

In 1988, seventeen years after the advent of reasonably quantita- 
asures of intelligence, Vernon described the groups of sub- 


tive me 
ata for his Rorschach norms, as follows: 


jects who provided d 
My own results were obtained from the following three groups of stu- 
dents and adults: 


I. Twenty-five male fres 
undistinguished group of a 


hmen at Yale University, aged 17-19 years; an 
bout average intelligence and heterogeneity. 

II. Forty-eight male students at Harvard College, ranging from freshmen 
to seniors, aged 16%-23 years. This group was, as far as possible, un- 

5; 1 & 

selected in the statistical sense of the term. | 

III. Seventeen English subjects, of whom seven were women. This was 
a highly educated group, consisting for the most part of graduates of Cam- 
bridge University. They ranged in age from 20 years upwards, the median 
age being about 25 years. Owing to their small numbers, no attempt will 
be made to distinguish the sexes (54, p. 96). 
ientific analysis were not committed by an earlier 
vestigators is apparent in the published re- 


96), cited previously in this chapter. The 


authors explore the effect of informing an experimental group of sub- 
jects that the Rorschach test is used to discover serious emotional dis- 
orders, Experiments of this type, like all recent studies mentioned in 
this chapter in the section entitled The Variable Constants,” are 
usually regarded as having particular scientific merit because they 
demonstrate that something is wrong with Rorschach interpretation 
rather than right with it. One finds on reading the ar ie а 
that, although E scored all records and was checked for reliability by 

: e states whether one or one dozen 


‚her: 
a second scorer, the study now 
examiners administered the test. In view of the fact that the exam- 


That all errors of sc 
generation of Rorschach in 
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iner is known to be a variable in the subject's production of Rorschach 
responses, one might feel justified in asking the authors to specify very 
clearly the control of this variable. Otherwise, the reader must ac- 
cept the scientific merits of the experiment on good faith. 

Few would question the earnest efforts or the conscientious reports 
of the earlier investigators or of the more recent ones, but, as times 
change, the nature of problems and of criticism in a developing science 
changes. What seems today to be a most penetrating analysis appears 
tomorrow as a naive observation. 

In the realm of art—an area of acknowledged nonscientific endeavor 
—it is the privilege of collectors to specify the disposition of their treas- 
ures after their time. This has been done many times with the pass- 
ing of generations. In Boston, an entire museum of objects of art has 
been left to society with the stipulation that, with the exception of 
living flowers, no object should ever be moved or replaced. There is 
little doubt in the mind of the visitor who spends a delightful after- 
noon in the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum that such a collection of 
art treasures, by its very survival of time, will increase in its value to 
society. 

In the realm of science, such an accrual of worth with the passing of 
time cannot be assumed. Wilhelm Roentgen was not disposed to 
state in his last will and testament that, henceforth, X-rays should be 
given in strict accordance with his specifications of film, machinery, 
and voltage. Alfred Binet could not demand that the items in future 
intelligence tests conform to his ideas of content, administration, or 
scoring. 'The concept of intelligence quotient had not even been 
introduced in his day. 

And yet with a widespread plea for unification of Rorschach re- 
search efforts, together with a tacit assumption that the ten Rorschach 
cards constitute a fixed constant among peripheral developments in 
the field of perception, we tend to discourage the kind of pure re- 
search which can ever hope to crack through the labyrinthine shell of 
this system of semiotic sign relationships. There is an authoritarian 
tendency among the adherents of more formalized systems of Ror- 
schach interpretation to assert that only highly sophisticated Rorschach 
workers can know the meaningful and relevant hypotheses, and to 
imply that experimental psychologists who tamper with the Rorschach 
test are like naive actuarial chickens scratching aimlessly for food in 
an unfamiliar barnyard. On more rational grounds, it would seem that 
the gains in perspective which could result from an open invitation to 
experimental psychologists to do what they will with ink blots of any 
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kind would far outweigh the apparent loss of direction in a few ill- 
conceived, meaningless experiments with non-Rorschach materials. 

Foremost among the unwelcome guests in the past have been the 
high-level statisticians. In the minds of most researchers in the area 
of projective techniques, however, there is little question that Cronbach 
(19) rendered an invaluable service when he presented his detailed 
criticisms of the statistical methods which had been applied to studies 
of the Rorschach technique prior to 1949. As the interested but grow- 
ingly impatient adviser of Rorschach methodologists, Cronbach has 
offered a number of other constructive suggestions pertaining to treat- 
ment of data, previously mentioned in this chapter. 

Less graciously received have been the factor analysts, whose com- 
plex operations sometimes appear more awe-inspiring than is justifi- 
able. Like Rorschach specialists, the factor analysts have developed 
their own impressive-sounding jargon—matrices, rotations, second-, 
third-, and fourth-order factors. Whether one wishes to question the 
ability of these statisticians to define their newly discovered factors or 
not, the least that their methods can do for Rorschach enthusiasts is 
to point out the relationships between variables. 

For several reasons, it is premature to engage in debates with re- 
searchers who have factor-analyzed the Rorschach test as to the im- 
plications of their conclusions. The number of factor-analytic studies 
reported in the journals is small; the samples of subjects have been 
limited in size and breadth; some of the Rorschach scores are re- 
stricted in degrees of freedom by other scores, particularly, in the 
opinions of some investigators, by R, the total number of responses; 
the distribution of scores within categories is highly variable. Finally, 
the statistical method itself is as much influenced by the many ir- 


relevant variables listed in Fig. 14.8, and by other errors of measure- 
ment discussed previously, as would be true of any other quantitative 
or nonquantitative treatment of data. Factor analysis is not immune 
to the errors introduced by differences between examiners or differ- 


ences between methods of administration. ‚Nor can its conclusions fail 
to reflect the lack of representative sampling of response шшш 
which is probably inherent in every i man С N ase 
on responses to the ten specially selected Rorsc wa ro А, 
Nevertheless, this higher order statistical met od does have n 
thing to say about the nature of conventional scoring p qn = 
though a few of the earlier studies have been a in за as 
in the analysis of content by Sandler and Ackner ( Jy or of content 
and language by Hsü (28), a larger number of the investigations have 
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made use of all the major scoring categories. The emergence of a 
factor for productivity in the factor-analytic studies of Sen (48), Wit- 
tenborn (59, 60), Adcock (1), Cox (15), and Williams and Lawrence 
(56, 57) has led to a recent divergence in technical procedures with 
respect to inclusion of R, the total number of responses, in the matrix. 
Two studies will serve to illustrate the differences in outcome by point- 
ing out not only the presence or absence of a factor for productivity 
but also the limitations imposed on the generality of statements which 
can be made from a small number of studies about factors underlying 
performance on the Rorschach test. 

Consalvi and Canter (14) factor-analyzed scores on the Rorschach 
test, the Wechsler-Bellevue Form I Vocabulary, and the Raven's Pro- 
gressive Matrices of 45 normal adults of a broad range of intelligence, 
education, and occupation. "They extracted four factors from the 
Rorschach data: 


I. A general factor of intelligence which correlated highly with 
scores on the Wechsler Vocabulary Test and Raven Progressive 
Matrices, and with M+, FK + Fc + Fk, W+, number of content 
categories, and FC + FC’. High negative loadings were found on two 
Rorschach variables, F and AZ. Further analysis of the loadings on 
this factor suggested to the investigators that whereas single Rorschach 
scores may not be adequate predictors of intelligence, a multiple re- 
gression equation based on M+, W+, FK + Fc + Fk, and number 
of content categories might prove to be of value. This finding lends 
partial support to the conviction of many Rorschach specialists that 
variables must be treated only in combination with one another. 

II. A unique factor of low form dominance, which included both 
color and shading (C + С”, and K + с + К), as well as a factorial 
similarity among the high form-dominant and shading scores. 

III. A productivity factor, minimally related to intelligence. The 
highest loadings were with R, D, and number of content categories. 

IV. A movement factor which included both M+ and FM + m, as 
well as W+. The two movement subcategories were found to differ 
in the fact that M had a high loading on the intelligence factor, while 
FM + m did not. 


In contrast to the all-inclusive approach of Consalvi and Canter, it 
was the intent of Coan to reduce the sources of spurious correlation 
as much as possible (13). Coan chose to eliminate not only R, the 
total number of responses, but also location, since the number of whole 
responses in relation to the number of detail responses is necessarily 
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ves: S the stimulus properties of the blot. Using 12 determinants 
о ү js ae Wittenborn's 92 undergraduate protocols as data (59), 
AR i oe en factors which he defined from their highest load- 
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III. Sensitivity to inner stimuli (M, FM, m, K, CG’). 
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The question of whether R should be eliminated or partialed from 
the correlation coefficients of a matrix, like many other questions of 
the appropriateness of conventional statistical methods in Rorschach 
methodology, is not limited in implications to the fine points of sta- 
tistical analysis. It reflects to some extent the subjects tendency to 
respond to an ambiguous stimulus figure, as distinct from his behavior 
in a structured test situation in which he is formally requested to re- 
spond to a specified number, or even an unlimited number of problems 
or questions. As an example of the difference, we might imagine that 
a subject is seated in a small room covered with thousands of ran- 
domly assorted cards on each of which is printed a question pertaining 
to personality, to be answered “yes” or “no.” The subject is instructed 
to continue answering each item he picks up until he becomes bored 
and restless. The number of responses later to be recorded in a 
particular scoring category will depend on the universe of items 
selected by the experimenter and on the response tendencies of the 
subject; the actual sample of items chosen by the subject, however, 
will be entirely a matter of chance. 

The subject's responsiveness to the ten Rorschach cards would seem 
to differ on this point. The experimenter, again, supplies the stimulus 
figures, and the subject continues to respond until he loses interest; 
but now there are properties of the subjects perceptual behavior 
which dictate the areas to which he will respond and the determinants 
which he will utilize. The formula introduced earlier, 


"Threshold or intensity of response 
= f (stimulus) (strength of response tendency) 


now becomes a very complex one, since a biased sampling of stimuli 
as well as the strength of response tendency is involved. It is no 
longer obvious either that R serves as a common third variable or that 
R serves as a whole in a part-whole relationship. 

Granted that many difficulties in application of the method exist, the 
potential contribution of factor analysis to Rorschach methodology is 
not limited to a clarification and suggested revision of the conventional 
scoring categories. It is conceivable that factor-analytic studies may 
provide us also with an abstract view of the differences in responsive- 
ness between normal and clinical groups of subjects. Along these lines, 
Wittenborn has found many similarities in the factorial structure of the 
Rorschach responses of separate groups of psychiatrically normal and 
disturbed groups of undergraduates (59, 60). Stotsky has factor- 
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analyzed the responses of schizophrenic patients, eliminating R from 
the matrix, analyzing location and determinants separately, and utiliz- 
ing only those variables for which more than half of the subjects gave 
one or more responses, in order to justify the use of the Pearson cor- 
relation coefficient (51). Although no broad generalizations can be 
made at present from the results of this one study of the responses of 
schizophrenic patients, such research may eventually help to answer 
many of our present questions concerning the applicability of the ma- 
jor interpretative hypotheses to a variety of subpopulations. 

Now that this analysis of problems in validation has proceeded from 


a discussion of the verbal-perceptua 


] behavior of the subject to an 
inspection of highly quantitative methods of analysis of Rorschach 
test data, a few conclusions are in 


order. It seems that we are in pos- 
session of an instrument which, by the standards of test construction 
ànd more rigorous experimental psych 


ology, has not yet been able to 
justify its inclusion in contemporary psychological science. Its meth- 
ods are those which have been privately legislated out of existence by 
many psychologists. The Rorschach test employs subjective report, 
intuition on the part of the examiner, and a configurational assembly 
of variables, none of which alone occurs in sufficient quantity to per- 
mit a satisfactory demonstration of either reliability or lack of reliabil- 
ity, or to provide evidence for representative sampling of response 
tendencies within an individual subject or among a group of subjects. 
The responses which comprise the raw dat 
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from the system, a goal which most objective testers would never hope 
to reach. 

There is little doubt in the author's mind that clinical test data will 
and possibly should always be interpreted as a configuration, and 
that the procedure will always involve the element of intuition. But 
there is considerable disagreement with the opinions of other advo- 
cates of the Rorschach method as to what constitutes a proper and 
reasonable objective for the future. The pressing need in Rorschach 
methodology seems to this observer to be not so much one of repeti- 
tion of futile pleas for a larger body of more highly skilled intuitive 
interpreters, as a thorough experimental analysis of ambiguous percep- 
tual materials and an ultimate resynthesis of more adequate subsets of 
ink-blot tests. The expectation is not that all undesirable static would 
be eliminated from the system, but that clarification could be made 
as to just what is unusable variability and what constitutes reasonably 
solid material for inference. The accomplishment of such an objective 
should relieve the Rorschach interpreter of much of his hopeless striv- 
ing to account for all things at once. 

It is a further opinion of this contributor that the many sources of 
variability inherent in the use of the ten stimulus figures presently 
available, and in the methods of administering the cards and of in- 
terpreting the responses, as discussed throughout this chapter, are suf- 
ficient to account for the difficulties in demonstrating the validity of 
the method as a whole. If it is thus possible to develop an explana- 
tion for the unwelcome results of formal experimentation by the proc- 
esses of logical inference and deduction, it seems unnecessary to con- 
sign the negative and contradictory findings of such investigation to 
the realm of mystery. 

It may be apparent to the reader who has a deep faith in the clin- 
ical validity of the Rorschach technique that the discussion in this 
chapter has not included a topical listing of studies which seem to pro- 
vide evidence for the validity of several Rorschach hypotheses. The 
intent of the author in writing this chapter was not to place the stud- 
ies with positive and those with negative results in a delicate balance 
and, at the conclusion of the compilation, to make a quantitative judg- 
ment. The purpose was instead to examine thoroughly the possible 
underlying reasons for the contradictions in the research literature; 
and to stick to the position that contradictory evidence is not COn- 
clusive evidence, either for or against an argument. 

The Rorschach technique is seen in the concluding abstract 
the writer as the symbolic theme of a twentieth-century Prelude, 


ions of 
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Chorale, and Fugue. One may use the method, defend it, advance 
it, or work for its destruction by any one of these three patterns. 

As a participant in the Prelude to a confidently expected future, the 
researcher may examine all fundamental assumptions, and acknowl- 
edge the presence of all relevant and irrelevant variables in Ror- 
schach performance. He may decide that ink-blot methodology, if it 
is ever to achieve the status of a science, will very likely require a 
new foundation and new building blocks, chiseled from the vein of 
pure unrestricted research on experimental ink blot, or even nonink- 
blot materials. The ten Rorschach cards we now use will have a lim- 
ited life span, as determined by considerations of their current ef- 
fectiveness relative to that of other available tests, and by the cul- 
tural lag involved in the adoption of any newer, more adequate in- 
strument. Crystallizing this vision of the future into a more per- 
ceptible form, the ink-blot test of tomorrow may consist of a number 
of subtests, both structured and unstructured in nature. 

The clinical experimentalist who senses the direction of the Prelude 
will have a viewpoint different from that expressed by Ainsworth 


in 1954: 

In the meantime [as our knowledge of personality functioning becomes 
more precise], the Rorschach Technique must be considered a partly fin- 
ished and continuously developing method, available for investigations into 
the development and function of the individual personality, and to be 
brought to a more finished state through use in such investigations (2, p. 
492). 

Going beyond this position, our methodologist will believe that work 
on the stimulus materials of the ultimate ink-blot test has not yet 
begun. Although his research will profit considerably from the find- 
ings of previous studies on the ten Rorschach cards, he will not con- 
fine his efforts to those stimulus figures. 

The voices of the second variation, the Chorale, tell the world of 
that the Rorschach technique, as it now exists, 
will eventually lay claim to its rightful place in the royal circle of 
scientific acceptability, a place which it deserves, but for which it has 
not been granted recognition. With a flexible diplomacy, as well as 
an intensity of conviction, the chanters of the Chorale will continue to 
strike the word "test" from their communications, thereby disclaiming 
responsibility for investigating the many contingencies of higher order 
interpretations. The appeal for recognition is to complexity, to use- 
fulness in the clinical setting, to the intuitive skill of the interpreter, 


psychological science 
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and to the uniqueness of the technique. The methods of research are, 
with minor concessions to pure experimental investigation, centered 
in the Rorschach cards themselves. 

Finally, the extreme critics, the players of the Fugue, are convinced 
that they have spelled the end. With periodic bursts of fire followed 
by skillful retreats into the safety of platitudes concerning the prin- 
ciples of orthodox experimental research, the masters of method con- 
template their victory. With little to contribute but verbal destruc- 
tion, they search the ruins for the prayerful survivors. 

What is the current status of the Rorschach technique? It seems 
to the author that it has no status apart from the methodological orien- 
tation of the group that is evaluating it. As a Fugue, it is an endeavor 
of the past; as a Chorale it is an effort in the timeless present; and as a 
Prelude it is an exploration, the fruits of which lie largely unknown 
in the future. By the canons of test analysis, the Rorschach technique 
as a whole has been shown at present to have neither satisfactory va- 
lidity nor invalidity. By the vaguely defined canons of interview 
analysis, it occupies a unique place in the history of clinical investiga- 
tion. As a part of a pre-science of projective testing, the Rorschach 
method may pass into oblivion or it may serve as a cornerstone for a 
future science of perception. It will remain for the man or woman 
who writes the chapter entitled "Rorschach, one hundred years after," 
to decide whether ink-blot interpretation has become one of the most 
powerful methods of understanding human nature-long after the 
imperialists of direct interrogation have given up all hope of deter- 
mining the hidden, irreducible meaning of a "yes" response. 
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TABULAR COMPARISON OF 
RORSCHACH SCORING SYSTEMS 


These tables represent a comparison of the basic features of several 
of the scoring systems that are relatively frequently used in English 
language writings. 

The tables have been prepared to provide the following informa- 
tion: 

1. To give the major scoring categories of each system in compact 
form for quick reference. 

2. To show graphically what score in one system corresponds to 
what score in another system, and to what extent. 

3. To demonstrate the general approach of each scoring system in 
terms of such practical considerations as relative inclusiveness, refine- 
ment, clarity, and communicability. 


The systems of the following people have been included: Rorschach, 
Binder, Rapaport and Schafer, Beck, Piotrowski, Hertz, and Klopfer. 
Binder’s scoring is identical with that of Rorschach, except for shad- 
ing, and with that exception the two systems have been listed as one. 
The order of presentation is as given above, except in Tables АЗА 
( Chiaroscuro) and А4 ( Popular-Original), where special features of 
certain systems made different grouping more logical. 

The scores of each system and their definitions are presented in a 
vertical column, with equivalent scores on the same horizontal level. 
Where a score is common to two or more systems, the definition ex- 
tends across the corresponding columns. In general, where vertical 
lines separate columns, there are significant differences between the 
in categories, in the details of the definitions, or both. 
basically the same for two systems, but minor dif- 
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ferences in definition exist, or the notation for the score is not the 
same, an incomplete vertical line separates only that part of the ma- 
terial that is not common to the two (e.g., in Table A.2, the FM of 
Piotrowski, Hertz, and Klopfer). Explanations and definitions, as far 
as possible, are each authors' own. 

When an author has given a name to a scoring symbol, it has been 
included. Names have been assigned to nearly all the scores by every- 
body except Rapaport and Schafer, who in their writings refer to 
many of the scores by symbol only. A few "nonscorable" kinds of 
responses have been mentioned in the tables for reasons of complete- 
ness of comparison (in at least one other system, by contrast, they rate 
a score), and for these, of course, no symbol is given since none is used 
in actual scoring. For the most part, space limitations precluded illus- 
trating the applications of scoring with actual responses, but in a few 
places where clarity seemed to demand it, examples have been given. 

Table A.l contains the principal location categories. No attempt 
has been made to cover the qualitative classifications, such as "fabu- 
lized combination" and “contamination,” since they are not part of the 
formal scoring system in the same way as location. 

Table A.2 contains the determinant categories other than shading, 
and Table A.2A covers shading categories. Shading was put into a 
separate table because the shading scores of one system cannot be 
compared with the corresponding scores of all the others as can such 
categories as form and movement. 

Table A.3 compares form quality criteria, and Table A.4 covers the 
popular-original classification. Designation of response content has 
not been included in the tabulation, because content categories vary 
widely in range and inclusiveness, and because their names are gen- 
erally self-explanatory. ]t is Hertz who has the most comprehensive 
list of content scores, and she also uses many content subdivisions in 
her quantitative analysis. | 

The tables outline the components of the basic scoring only, and no 
comparison has been made of the ways in which the different authors 
use summation scores or ratios (such as total number of responses or 
weighted color sum), or of the different approaches to organization. 

Besides their rather obvious function as a convenient reference list, 
it is hoped that the tables may serve a somewhat broader purpose. For 
instance, comparison of the classificational eriteria employed by dif- 
ferent systems may foster insights into the logic underlying the cate- 
in some cases might throw new light upon the implicit 
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COMPARISON OF SCORING SYSTEMS 465 


The selection of a set of scores most suitable for a particular re- 
search project should be facilitated by viewing the specific features of 
cach scoring system in the light of the problem under investigation. 
In fact, in certain cases, the availability of a scoring category might 
actually prompt a refinement or greater precision in the experimental 
design. 
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Animal movement response, 148-150, 
394, 446 
Animal response, 148-150. 
330, 446 
Anti-social psychopathology, 98 fl. 
Anxiety, 83, 92, 118, 137, 212, 217, 
282 fF., 391, 402 
Apperceptive type, relation to mood, 
345 
relation to volition, 343 
Arbitrary color-form response, 453 
Arbitrary combinations of color and 
Arbitrary form-color response, 448, мз 
forms, 288, 289 
Attitude, 345 
abstract, 164 
concrete, 164 
conscious, 131, 132 
unconscious, 131-133 
Autism, 109, 294 
Autistic elaboration, 294, 295, 310 


22 


6, 245, 


Autistic logic, 291, 292 

Autokinetic phenomena, 229, 230, 240 

Autonomous drive derivatives, 265 

Autonomous ego functions, 251 

Autonomy, 87-90, 92, 96-98, 100-102, 
173, 187, 191 


Barron’s Human Movement Threshold, 
249, 407 

Behavioral information in Rorschach in- 
terpretation, 384, 390, 395, 397 

Behn-Rorschach test, 354, 369, 370, 
376, 408 

Bewültigungstrieb, 87 ff., 97 

Brain damage, 28, 29, 45, 48, 52, 69, 
92, 95, 118, 121, 143, 163, 177 


C, changes during treatment, 132 
Cathexis, 266 
free mobility of, 266 
Central nervous system functions, 348 
Central psychic phenomena, 203 ff. 
CF response, interpretation of, 178-188 
Chiaroscuro response, 319, 441, 458- 
461 
contrasted with "shading," 211 
criteria, 213 
experience of, 203, 204, 208 
“intellectual,” 216 
three-dimensionality, 203 
Chromatic color response, see Color re- 
sponse 
Clustering of word associations, 385 ff. 
Cognitive activity, 12 
analysis, 6 
conative components, 13, 15 
critical faculty, 12 
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Cognitive activity, emotional compo- 
nents, 13, 15 
objectivity of, 12 
synthesis, 6 
Color, and emotion, 208, 209 
film, 209 
surface, 208 
Color-form response, 452-453 
arbitrary, 288, 289 
forced, 452 
symbolic, 452 
Color naming, 161, 173, 178 
Color perception, contrast with form 
perception, 112, 155, 158 
development of, 158-163 
in children, 158-163 
principles of, 155 ff, 
relationship to affect, 155 f., 248 
Color projection response, 296, 450 
Color response, 330, 345, 394, 448-456 
achromatic, 456 
deterioration crude, 456 
"forced," 192 
interpretation of, 171—199 
symbolic crude, 455 
see also Color-form response and 
Form-color response 
Color shock, 191, 217, 329, 392 
Color symbolism, 290, 455 
Combinatory response, 32, 333 
Comparative analysis of Rorschach rec- 
ords, 329 ff. 
Complementarity in experience type, 
243 ff. 
Compliance, and M, 145 ff, 
and S, 95 
Compulsive character, 28 
Concept formation, 26, 38, 52, 163 ff. 
Condensation, 265, 266, 273, 284, 285 ff. 
verbal, 294 
Confabulation, 121, 174, 291, 292, 333, 
385, 448 
Configuration analysis, see Pattern, em- 
phasis on, in Rorschach analysis 
Confusion, verbal, 294 
Constitutional factors, 343 ff. 
Constricted personality, 29 
Construct validity, 410 ff. 
Contamination, 64, 121, 174 


Content of Rorschach responses, 17, 18 
and airsickness, 396 
and somatic illness, 395 
form of, 60 
reliability of, 396 
shifts in, 329 
validity of, 396 
Content scores, 5, 17 
Content validity, 404 
Content variables in Rorschach scoring 
(Holt), 269, 270 Е., 278, 974, 
276 ff. 
Contradiction, affective, 292 
logical, 292 
Control and defense variables in Ror- 
schach scoring (Holt), 269, 273, 
274, 275, 296 ff. 
Constitutional factors, 226-228, 250 
Countertransference, effect on Ror- 
schach responses, 134 
effect on scoring, 115 
Creativity, 12, 13, 74, 115, 123, 141, 
142-144, 237 ff., 241, 264, 336, 
338 
and grief, 336 
and humor, 266, 267 
in hypothesis-forming, 408 
of Hermann Rorschach, 342 
Critical ability, 111, 122 
Criticism of response, 299 
Cut-off whole response, 442 


Dark shock, 217, 918 
Defense, demand for in Rorschach re- 
sponse, 305, 306 
effectiveness of, 306 ff. 
Defenses, 265 ff., 296 ff. 
obsessional, 304 
pathological, 302 ff. 
Delusions, 43, 45, 47, 239-240 
Denial, 100 
attempted, 304, 305 
Depression, 36, 45, 47, 48, 50, 53, 83, 


95, 97, 118, 124, 143, 212, 320 ff., 
345, 391 
Designatum, 382 ff. 
Deterioration crude color response, 456 
Determinant scores, 5, 8-16, 17 
Development, organismic levels of, 7 


Differentiation, developmental, 59, 64, 
347 ff. 
Diffusion response, 459, 461 
Displacement, 265, 266, 268, 284 
Downey's Motor Inhibition Test, 234, 
249 
Will-Temperament Scale, 234 
Draw-a-Person Test, 341 
Dreams, 266, 284, 990 
Rorschach responses from, 301 
Drive derivatives, anal, 277 
autonomous, 265 
Drive representations, affective, 271, 
2/74, 983 ff. 
ideational, 271, 274, 276 fl. 
265, 266, 27 


aggressive, 271, 273, 274, 297 ff. 

controlled expression of, 276 f., 281 

direct expression of, 273, 276, 280, 
281 

exhibitionistic-voyeuristic, 276, 278 

genital, 276, 278 

homosexual, 276, 278, 279 

libidinal, 271, 273, 274, 276 ff. 

miscellaneous libidinal, 276, 278 

oral, 276 

sexual, 276, 278 


with aggressive aims, 271, 273, 274, 
279 ff. 
with libidinal aims, 271, 273, 274, 


276 ff. 
see also Motives, Impulses, etc. 


EEG correlates of experience balance, 
227 
Effect of psychiatric treatment, on ex- 
perience balance, 132, 223 
on Rorschach record, 320 ff. 
Ego, 203, 204, 246 
Ego-alien forces, 87, 90, 97, 98, 102 
Ego defense, 94 
Ego psychology, 87, 245, 265 
Ego strength, 12, 93, 94, 101, 
125, 126 
Elaboration, autistic, 294, 295, 310 
thematic, 310 
Elation, 345 
Emotion, and overt behavior, 
and perception, 207-209 


111, 119, 


209, 210 
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Emotion, see also Feelings 
Emotional reactivity, 13-14 
Emotions, and color responses, 10, 11, 
13, 14 
generalized, 14 
Empathy, 210, 213 
Empirical validity, 410 
Erlebnistypus, see Experience balance 
Evolutionary view of personality, 347, 
348 
Examiner personality, effect of on Ror- 
schach performance, 54, 122, 
320 fF., 421 
Existential approach to Rorschach in- 
terpretation, 335 ff. 
Experience balance, 130 ff., 223 ff. 
and overt behavior, 132, 133, 225, 
231-237 
changes during psychiatric treatment, 
236 
extratensive, 16, 85 
introversive, 16, 86 
psychodiagnostic implications of, 16, 
85 f. 
relation to mood, 223 
Experience type, theory of, 250-253 
see also Experience balance 
*Expressive component of behavior," 
251 
Extratension, 16, 85, 131 ff., 223 ff. 


Fabulized combination, 64 
Factor analysis, 401, 429-432 
Factorial validity, 411 
Fantasy, 135, 138, 237 ff. 
explicit in Rorschach response, 301 
frightening, 281, 283 
pathological, 280 ff. 
relation to affect, 237 
relation to motor responsiveness, 225 
sadistic, 280, 281 
unconscious, 268 
FC response, interpretation of, 188-199 
F/C response, interpretation of, 192- 
195 
F(C), see Shading responses 
Feelings, and color perception, 208, 209 
categories of, 205 
central, 205 
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Feelings, characteristics of, 204 
endogenous, 205 
peripheral, 205 
theory of, 203-210 
Figure-ground reversal, 7, 80, 81, 88 ff., 
101, 102 
Flat grey response, 451—458 
Form, good, 462 
poor, 333, 463 
Form accuracy, 306 
Form-color responses, 448-451 
achromatic, 451 
arbitrary, 288, 289, 448, 449 
denial, 449 
symbolism, 450 
Form-level rating scale in evaluation of 
organizational ability (Janoff), 26 
(Klopfer), 26, 38 
Form-level ratio, 117 
Form perception, accuracy of, 109 ff. 
contrast with color perception, 3, 4, 
17,112 
Form quality, 394, 462, 463 
Form response, 446 
Form-shading response, 458 
Form-texture response, 458 
Formal variables in Rorschach scoring 
(Holt), 269, 273-275, 284 ff. 
Free association, between perceptual at- 
tributes, 384 ff. 
between words, 384 ff. 
Frequency tables, of Rorschach re- 
sponses, 30, 31 


g (Vernon), 26 
g (Hertz), 26, 28-36 
and intelligence, 42, 43, 46-50, 53, 
54 
correlation with Beck’s Z, 34, 35, 43 
scoring scale, 30-32 
validity of, 42-52 
Gemeingefühle, 205 
Genetic score of location, 26 
Gesamtgefühle, 205 
Gestalt principles in Rorschach re- 
sponses, 7-14, 390 
Global interpretation, limitations of, 
403 ff. 
Good form, see Form, good 


Grief, effect on creativity, 336 
Guilt about drive expression, 282 ff. 


Hallucinations, 239, 337, 385 

Heteronomous forces, 89 ff., 97 

Hostility, 80, 85, 90 ff., 93, 101 

Human movement response, see Move- 
ment response 

Humor, 266 ff. 

and creativity, 266, 267 

Humorous elaboration of Rorschach re- 
sponses, 302 

Hypomania, 100 ff., 184 ff., 333, 345 

Hysteria, 179, 182, 183 

Hysterical character structure, 101 


Id, 203 
Impulsivity, 74, 94, 99, 100, 179, 181, 
197, 198, 933, 964 
Inanimate movement response, 150, 151, 
388, 394, 447 
Incest, 321 ff. 
Inhibition, 252, 298, 299 
motor, 232 ff., 245, 250, 336, 423 
Integration, developmental, 59, 64, 
347 ff. 
Intellectual drive, see Volitional factors 
in mental functioning 
Intelligence, 6 
and Beck's Z score, 37-40 
and developmental level, 74 
and F+, 111 £117 


and Hertz’ g score, 42, 43, 46-50, 53, 
54 


Intelligence tests, as measure of sec- 


ondary-process functioning, 269, 
270 

Interdependence of functions, 350 ff. 

Interpretant, 382 ff. 

Interpretation of Dreams, 245, 264 

Introversion, 16, 86, 131 ff., 212, 213, 
223 ff., 337 Е. 

Isolation, defensive, 41, 96 

Isomorphism, of percept and person- 
ality, 5, 7 

of personality and system of language, 

389 


Ixothyme constitution, 215 


Katona match-stick problem, 237 

"Kinesthetic perception," 336 

Kinesthetic response, see Movement re- 
sponse 


Lambda index, 41 
Lebensgefiihle, 205 
Levy's movement blots, 241, 354, 407 
Libido theory, 266 
Location scores, 5-8, 17, 394, 442—445 
genetic, 26, 58, 61-64, 7G 
Logic, 264, 267 
autistic, 291, 292 
Logical contradiction, 292 
Longitudinal study, 320 ff. 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, 341 


M: sum C ratio, see Experience balance 
Manic states, 36, 42, 51, 53, 118, 345 
"Mask" responses, 319 
Mastery impulse, 87 ff., 90, 92, 93, 100- 
102 
Masturbation, compulsive, 322 
Maturation, 66 ff., 111 ff., 117, 126, 245, 
246, 349, 350 
Mediocre form response, 117 
Memory, psychology of, 8 
Menninger Clinic, 97 
Mental processes, 264, 265 
creative, 12, 13, 264 
Mental set, 54 
Miller Analogies Test, 238 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, 99, 240 
Moby Dick, 83 
Mood, 11, 14, 54, 205 ff. 
and chiaroscuro, 208 ff. 
and color, 209 
and experience balance, 345 
and form quality, 345 
and sequence, 345 
disturbance of, 206 
qualities of, 206, 208 
Motivation, see Volitional factors in 
mental functioning 
Motives, 265 
Motor inhibition, 232 ff., 245, 250, 336, 
423 
Movement response, 130 ff., 223 ff. 
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Movement response, animal, 148-150, 
226, 245, 394, 446 

human, 330 ff., 394, 442, 447 

inanimate, 150, 151, 226, 245, 388, 
394, 447 

relation to whole response, 334 fl. 

tendency to, 446, 447 


Narcissistic character disorder, 179 
vecker cube, 81 

Negation, 303 

Negativism, 80, 85, 93, 100 

Neurosis, 28, 29, 36, 51, 52, 69, 121, 
2, 151, 212, 214, 337, 399 
Neurotic character structure, 98 


Object-sorting tests, 158, 159, 163-165 

Obsessive-compulsive defenses, 41, 98, 
101, 124, 304 

Ob: e-compulsive personality, 52 

Obsessive-compulsive trends, 194, 236 

Old age, 45, 48, 52, 121 

Oppositional trends, 84 ff., 87, 

Organization, developmental, 59 

Organizational links (O L), 26 

Organizational processes in Rorschach 
response, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 25-55, 
120, 306 

scoring scale ( Hertz), 30-32 

Original response, 6, 17, 18, 441, 445, 
464 

Orthogenetic principle, 59, 71 

Otis, 38, 46, 49 


93, 101 


Paranoid character, 178 

Paranoid trends, 28, 96 ff., 186 ff. 

Parent-child relationships, 246, 247 

Passivity, 96, 97 

of feelings, 204 
perceptual, 156 ff. 

Pattern, emphasis on in Rorschach anal- 
ysis, 4, 17-19, 28, 54, 58, 319, 344, 
363 ff., 389, 390, 397, 401, 433 ff. 

Perception, as a process, 71 

autistic, 109 

influence of needs on, 388 
language of, 382-388 
maturation of, 349-350 

of illusory motion, 229-231 
realistic, 30, 31, 32, 50, 109 
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Perception, relation to behavior, 228— 
231 
relation to personality, 4, 5, 7, 9, 12- 
16, 119-123, 356, 375, 376, 387- 
388 
Perceptual consistency, 375, 376 
Perceptual control, 111, 182 
lack of, 94, 120, 175 
Perceptual organization, 156 ff., 210 
Perceptual passivity, 156 ff. 
Perceptual regression, 67 
Peripheral psychic phenomena, 203 ff. 
Perseveration, 121 
Persistence, 93 
Person-environment interaction, 8-13, 
16, 109, 110, 229 ff., 344, 350, 413, 
432 
Personality structure, 347 ff. 
and primary-process thinking, 270 
Phenomenology, psychological, 15, 319 
definition of, 15, 16 
Phi phenomenon, 229 
Philosophical considerations in Ror- 
schach research, 337, 381 
Physiognomic characteristics of objects, 
110 
Physiological correlates of experience 
balance, 226-228 
Pleasure principle, 110 
Poor form, see Form, poor 
Popular response, 6, 17, 18, 25, 441, 
445, 464 
Porteus Maze Test, 238, 249 
Pragmatics, 383 ff. 
Prügnanz, 88 
Preconscious processes, 193 
Prediction, actuarial, 397 ff. 
and differentiating power, 419 
and validity, 389 ff. 
in psychotherapy, 417 
of parole conduct, 139, 140 
of success of executives, 140, 141 
of success of marriage, 141 
Primary Mental Abilities Test, 39, 238, 
354 
Primary process, 17, 110, 245, 264 ff, 
and affects, 283, 284 
and dreams, 284 
and personality structure, 270 


Process-reactive distinction in schizo- 
phrenia, 74 
Projection, 76, 96 
of responsibility, 303 
Psychoanalytic ego psychology, 87, 245, 
265 
Psychoanalytic theory, 14, 17, 69, 87, 
95, 101, 156, 204, 264, 341 f., 395 
of affects, 283 
Psychometric tests, relation to projective 
techniques, 20, 341, 362 ff., 398, 
399 
Psychopathy, 98 f., 181, 212, 214, 333 
Psychosis, 28, 29, 36, 39, 41, 45, 47, 
48, 50-53, 240, 385, 399 
Pure color response, 454-456 
interpretation of, 172-178 
see also Color 
Pure shading response, 461 
Pure texture response, 461 


Q-sort, 399, 401, 414 


Rationalization, 99, 297 
Reaction-formation, 96 
Realistic perception in Rorschach re- 
sponses, 30-32, 50, 109 ff. 
Realistic thinking in Rorschach re- 
sponses, 43 
Reality principle, 110 
Reality testing, 93, 98, 101, 111, 126 
"Regression in the service of the ego," 
123, 936, 237, 267, 270, 312 
adaptive, 267, 311 ff. 
maladaptive, 267, 311 ff. 
Reliability, 20, 352, 361-377, 389, 392, 
395, 396, 408 
and perceptual and conceptual con- 
sistency, 375-376 
consistency of interpretation, 372-374 
consistency of responses, 366-372 
consistency of scoring, 366 
equivalent forms, 369, 370 
meaning of, 365, 366 
methods of assessing, 362-365 
of Holt's scoring system, 310, 311 
of language, 400 
idee = validity, 362, 375, 400 


Reliability, split half, 371-372 
test-retest, 366—369 
Remoteness, 299 
in level of reality, 300 
in person, 300, 310 
in place, 300 
in time, 300 
Repeated administration of Rorschach, 
320 ff. 
Repetition compulsion, 88 ff. 
Representative sampling, of population, 
416 
of response tendencies, 403 ff. 
Repression, and M, 134, 135 
Research Center for Mental Health, 
311 ff. 
Research, ontogenetic, 66, 226 
role of Rorschach in, 3, 54, 55, 58, 
66, 75, 224, 236, 243, 253, 347 ff., 
352 f., 445, 465 
Retardation, 28, 99, 36, 40, 41, 45, 47, 
75, 121, 229 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test, 
341 
Rubin figures, 81 


Schizophrenia, 29, 36, 39, 41, 45, 47, 
48, 50-53, 73, 100, 118, 138, 147, 
151, 163, 172, 176, 177, 182, 236, 
238, 241, 247, 249, 266, 415 f., 432 

catatonic, 69, 72 
hebephrenic, 69, 72 
paranoid, 69 
Science of signs, 383 ff. 
Scoring, 441 ff. 
experimental approach to, 385-387 

Scoring categories, independence of, 
394, 397 

Secondary process, 17, 245, 264 ff. 

and affects, 283, 284 

Self-assertiveness, and extensor M, 133, 
134, 137 ff., 145 ff. 

and S, 87 ff. 

Self-reference, 295 

Self-system, 246 

Semantics, 383 ff. 

Semiosis, 382 ff., 419 

Sequence, 343, 345 
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Set, effect of on Rorschach responses, 
121, 122, 345 
Sex of examiner, effect of on Rorschach 
responses, 329 ff. 
Shading-form response, 459, 460 
Shading response or F(C), 330, 445, 
458-461 
and chromatic color, 212, 213 
contrasted with "Chiaroscuro re- 
sponses proper," 211 
definition, 211 
pure, 461 
see also Chiaroscuro 
Shading symbolism, 290 
Sign approach, 374 
contrasted with sample approach, 404 
in Rorschach research, 319 
Sign vehicle, 382 ff. 
Small-detail response, 330 
Social achievement, 73 
Somatic illness and Rorschach content, 
395 
Sophropsyche, 203, 209, 210 
Sophropsychic control, 212, 218-221 
Space response, see White space re- 
sponse 
Stanford-Binet, 38, 46, 48, 50, 354, 399 
Street gestalt figures, 230 
Subject-environment relation, see Per- 
son-environment interaction 
Sublimation, 265 
Suicide, 322 
Superego, 266 
Symbolic crude color, 455 
Symbolic thought, 246, 348 
Symbolism, color, 290 
shading, 290 
Symbolization, 266, 284, 290 
Synesthetic responses, 296 
Syntactics, 383 ff. 


Tendency to animal movement, 446 
Tendency to human movement, 447 
Texture-form response, 459 
Texture response, 394 

differentiated, 458 

pure, 461 

undifferentiated, 459 
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Thematic Apperception Test, 100, 239, 
240, 267, 299, 312, 341 
Theoretical basis of Rorschach tests, 
263 ff. 
Theory, and Rorschach method, 3, 7, 8, 
19, 20, 319 
developmental, 7, 58 f., 157, 232, 
347, 348 
evolutionary, 347, 348 
genetic (see “developmental” ) 
gestalt, 7, 11, 13, 14, 344 
Jung’s, 243 ff. 
Munich phenomenological, 15 
need, 355 
of ego function, 231 
of experience type, 250-253 
of feelings, 203-210 
of identification, 246 
of “levels,” 347-356 
of perception, 10, 355, 409 
of personality, 17, 231, 232, 409 
implicit in Rorschach, 346 ff. 
of "wholes and parts," 333 ff. 
phenomenological-existential, 19, 20 
psychoanalytic, 14, 17, 69, 156, 204, 
245, 341 ff. 
sensory-tonic, 355 
"Thought, as experimental action, 245 
organization of, 165 
relation to affect, 237 
symbolic, 246, 348 
Thought processes, 75, 76, 264, 266 
autistic, 291-292 
drive-determined, 264 fE., 270 
logical, 123, 264, 267 
realistic, 43 
Transference, effect on Rorschach re- 
sponses, 134 
"Tuberculosis, 241 


Unconscious, 268 
Undoing, 98, 303 


Vague form response, 117 
Validity, 20, 146 ff., 224, 226, 361, 380- 
436 
and clinical sensitivity, 424 ff, 
and prediction, 389 ff. 
and representative sampling, 403 ff. 


Validity, as projective stimulus, 380 
circular interpretation, 381 
"construct," 410 ff. 
"empirical," 410 
factorial, 411 
large-scale study of, 399 ff. 
of content, 396, 401 
of Holt's scoring system, 311 ff. 
of interpretation of M, 146 ff. 
of interpretation of W, 333 ff. 
of organization factor, 36-52 
of scoring categories, 397 ff. 
relation to reliability, 362, 375, 400 
second-order problems of, 388 
Value systems, 124 ff, 
Variability, intrapersonal, 345 
Verbal condensation, 294 
Verbal confusion, 294 
Vista response, 203, 394, 458 
Vocational level, and organizational ac- 
tivity, 29, 39 

Void shock, 83 

Volitional factors in mental functioning, 
6, 12, 25, 98, 37, 39, 43, 53, 110, 
119, 121 ff., 343, 345, 350 


W, as component of intelligence, 25 
Weak movement tendency, 447 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
38, 39, 46, 233, 354, 363, 364 
White-color response, 214, 215 
White shock, 83 
White-space response, 80 ff., 330, 394, 
444 
additional, 81 fE., 93, 103 
core meaning, 101 
definition, 81 
emission rate, 89, 91 ff., 93, 96, 101, 
102 
empirical correlates, 92 ff. 
interpretation, 94-96 
main, 81, 84, 89, 93, 102 
overproduction, 97-100 
Primary, 81, 84, 89, 93, 102 
scoring, 81 
secondary, 81 ff., 93, 102 
underproduction, 96 ff. 
Whole response, 442 
combinatory, 333 


Whole response, confabulatory, 333 
interpretation of, 332 ff. 
primitive undifferentiated, 333 
relation to movement response, 334 
simple, 333 
Will, effect on. Rorschach. performance, 
343 
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Will, sce also Volitional factors in men- 
tal functioning 


Z (Beck), 26-30, 114 
and intelligence, 37-40 
correlation with g, 34, 35, 43 
validity of, 36-42 
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